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I. 


ENGLISH THEISTIC THOUGHT AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


N the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica Prof. Flint 
expresses the opinion in his article on ‘‘ Theism” that far 
more labor had been expended on the theistic proofs during the 
twenty years immediately preceding (1865-1885) than during the 
entire previous part of the century. No one will question the 
truth of this assertion, nor, we suppose, of the one we venture to 
add—that theism has received far more attention since that state- 
ment was published than it did during the two decades referred to. 
Several reasons may be assigned for this revival of interest in 
theistic questions. Philosophy, which has so often recognized a 
community of interest with theism in fundamental problems, seems 
disposed to-day to acknowledge this more than ever, and to admit 
to the area of discussion on equal terms with other proposed solu- 
tions the theistic theory of the universe with its bearing on such 
ultimate questions as those of epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, 
and esthetics. So that Principal Fairbairn may say with little 
fear of contradiction that ‘‘ Theism may with equal truth be 
described as either the last chapter of a philosophy or the first of 
a theology. Its methods, principles, formuls, arguments are all 
philosophical ; the systems it criticises are the philosophies; the 
authorities it invokes are philosophers.’’* It is but a step in the 
same direction when the Philosophy of Religion with its discus- 
sion as to the truth of theism is made by some writers—e.y., 
Ladd, Kiilpe and Wundt}—a branch of philosophy, and codrdinated 


* The Place of Christ in Modern theology, p. 402. 
+ Ladd, Introduction to Philosophy, p. 176 ; Kiilpe, Introduction to Philosophy, 
Eng. trans., pp. 20, 90-95 ; Wundt, System der Fhilosophie, 8. 35, 642-654. 
39 
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with the other departments as of equal authority and importance. 
In addition to this, the Science of Religion has lately attained its 
majority in spite of some efforts to keep it in short clothes, and it 
is natural that it should bring to the front for discussion and 
decision the problem, among others, as to the existence of a 
Being corresponding to the idea of the Divine. And if this 
Science of Religion is disposed to narrow its domain by limit- 
ing itself to morphological questions, we have only to turn to 
the Philosophy of Religion, independently of its relation to 
general philosophy, to get into the metaphysical or ontologi- 
cal aspect of the subject. Besides this, physical science is to- 
day, in spite of some disclaimers, going more and more into the 
consideration of purely philosophical questions, and is thus 
brought necessarily at certain points face to face with theistic 
thought. It cannot become speculative, for instance, as to the 
origin of material and dynamic existence, or postulate a consistent 
reign of law in an orderly universe, and with any intellectual pro- 
priety ignore one of the oldest and best accredited hypotheses in 
explanation of it all. Once more, it would scarcely be denied tiat 
the Philosophy of History is more prone than formerly to discuss 
dispassionately whether history shows any trace of a providential 
order; and the result of this is to carry us into one phase of the 
theistic controversy. 

Besides these special reasons for the recrudescence of interest in 
theism of late years, we may note in general that the spirit of 
the age has been growing more and more critical, demanding a 
rational ground for every belief in all spheres of human convic- 
tion. The theistic belief can claim no exemption from this 
demand ; it too must accredit itself at the bar of reason, if it is 
to win the suffrages of thinking men. This fact has been recog- 
nized by its adherents, and they have not shrunk from the task 
imposed upon them. Christian Theology also, imbued more or 
less with the Zeztgeist, has an increasing tendency to rationalize 
(in the best sense of that term) all its doctrines when it gives them 
systematic expression, and this leads it to vindicate to the reason 
as far as possible the existence of a personal God. Ritschlianism 
may have done something to discredit Natural Theology on the 
Continent, but in Great Britain and America, up to the present 
time, its influence in this direction has scarcely made itself felt to 
any appreciable extent. As a final reason for the renaissance of 
theistic studies in the last few years we may mention the stimu- 
lating effect of endowed lectureships on this and related topics ; 
as, for example, those on the Gifford Foundation. 

Under these circumstances it should be a matter of interest and 
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importance to us, for many reasons, to know the way in which 
different writers belonging to the household of theistic faith have, 
at the close of the nineteenth century (let us say in the last decade 
and a half, or since Frof. Flint wrote his admirable article in the 
Britannica), dealt with the principal aspects of theism. We 
should discover, if possible, what are the present tendencies of 
theistic thought in its main problems and should attempt an esti- 
mate of their force, extent, value, and permanence. The trend of 
this thought to-day, as always, is due primarily to two causes— 
internal development and external influences, though the two are 
so commingled that it is difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
them. The theistic thinking of the age, strong and rich in so 
many respects, perhaps weak and poor in others, must be and is 
carried on in unbroken logical continuity by means of a legitimate 
internal criticism. At the same time new elements are added 
and new forces brought to bear on it from the complex environ- 
ment of modern knowledge and life, resulting necessarily in some 
changes. The facts already assigned as reasons for the renewed 
interest in this great subject may also, with one or two exceptions, 
be regarded as causes that have had and are having a potent influ- 
ence on the development of thought in this department. What- 
ever it may be necessary to say further as to the nature and effect 
of these causes will appear in the body of the discussion. 

We have limited our survey to the literature of the subject in 
the English language as furnishing more than sufficient material 
to occupy our attention at one time,* and even this is so great that 
it will be possible to take into account only those works that for 
some reason merit special attention. We omit all reference to the 
subject in periodical literature for the same reason and also 
because, in so far as the articles are not merely ephemeral, they 
but reflect in the main the more extended and more mature pro- 
ductions in book form. 


The tendencies of English theistic thought at the close of the 
century can be somewhat roughly classified, yet sufficiently for 
our purpose, under the heads of the Epistemology, the Genesiology, 
and the Ontology of theism. 


I. THe EPISTEMOLOGY OF THEISM. 


One of the first questions to present itself in considering the 
problem of the divine existence is whether man is so constituted 


* The discussion may be continued some time by a consideration of certain 
recent French and German works on theism. For this reason we pass over 
Pfleiderer’s Gifford Lectures as practically a German production. We refer, how- 
ever, to Tiele’s, as not coming in either of these classes. 
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that he can know God; whether even if there be a God, man’s 
mental powers are such that he can know this fact and grasp its 
content. Is he capable of making God an object of cognition ? 
If not, then God is not only unknown but unknowable; and this 
is the ordinary position of religious agnosticism. But agnosticism 
may be more thoroughgoing than this, and denying the possi- 
bility of man’s attaining a knowledge of anything, turn into 
universal skepticism. Shall theism take upon itself the task of 
refuting not only the first theory but the second? It is obvious 
that it must do so, if it is to be a theism without assumptions. 
A theistic proof that wished to erect a substantial structure would 
find it necessary to lay a solid foundation by going down to the 
bed-rock of epistemology and building from there up. It would 
be needful for it, in other words, to establish indestructible bases 
of knowledge over against Pyrrhonism. We do not mean by this 
that the theist is under obligation to formulate a complete and 
dogmatic theory of knowledge and thus stake the possibility of 
knowing anything, God included, on the truth of a complicated 
system of thought. The theist qua theist is concerned not so 
much with vindicating a full-blown epistemology, perhaps origin- 
ating with himself and dear to his own heart alone, as in refuting 
those epistemological theories that are incompatible with theism. 
In doing this destructive work it will be necessary for him to be 
constructive to the extent of establishing sound principles that 
rationally justify the reality of knowledge ; but this is very differ- 
ent from constructing the whole body of epistemology fitly joined 
together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth. 
Theism, then, if it is to do all the work needful for establishing 
its truth, must begin with meeting absolute skepticism. The 
individual theistic writer, however, has his choice as to what part 
of the general work of theism he will undertake. Some prefer to 
contribute their share toward the demolition of skepticism and 
therefore begin with the epistemological problems. Others take it 
for granted that the validity of general knowledge has already been 
sufficiently vindicated for theism, either by a sound philosophy or 
by other theistic writers, and therefore proceed at once to the 
refutation of religious agnosticism. Others, again, assuming the 
refutation of this agnosticism also, postulate the divine knowable- 
ness and pursue the discussion from that starting-point. In other 
words, it is largely a matter of personal judgment and taste at 
what point the theistic warrior shall enter the battle line. 

1. As a matter of fact, not many theistic authors to-day concern 
themselves greatly with universal nescience. This seems to ke 
regarded by a large number, and with some right, as ein iiber- 
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wundener Standpunkt. The theist has as allies at this point all 
who believe in knowledge of any kind—the ordinary knowledge of 
practical life as well as that of all the physical and mental 
sciences. It is worthy of note that he has here the aid of even 
the religious agnostics, who fight total skepticism as vigorously as 
he does himself. There may be a difference of opinion as to 
whether Kant really answered Hume, and whether the elements of 
agnosticism in the Critical Philosophy wrecked it completely as a 
basis of knowledge; but there seems to be no doubt that Kant’s 
aim was to save knowledge, and that there are many valuable 
elements in his system looking to that end. Spencer and his 
followers have not only a sphere of the Unknowable, but one of 
the Knowable; and, having done good service against the com- 
mon foe, are auxiliaries not by any means to be despised. But 
there are some writers who recognize the fact that a moribund 
skepticism is not yet quite prepared for mortuary rites, and who 
show, therefore, a commendable desire to hasten the preparation. 

The writers in recent years who have paid some attention to this 
part of the subject, besides many others who have incidentally 
touched upon it, are Martineau, Fraser, Davidson and Schur- 
man ;* though there is no one in the last decade and a half who 
has treated the epistemology of theism in all its aspects so exten- 
sively as Harris in his Philosophical Basis of Theism, published 
some eighteen years ago. Martineau, however, gives us in his 
well-known work a valuable discussion of the Limits of Human 
Intelligence.t He passes in review the theories of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Helmholtz and J. S. Mill, show- 
ing the truth and error in the doctrine of each, and how they must 
be supplemented in order to obtain knowledge. Having thus 
adjusted the claims of the empirical and the @ priori psychology 
and having disengaged himself from the self-enclosure of subjec- 
tive idealism, Martineau comes to the difficulty commonly known 
as the objection from the Relativity of Knowledge, and treats this 
with some detail. 

His general position on these related points can perhaps best 
be indicated by quoting the language of his own résumé : 

‘“‘T have now examined the modern doctrine of nescience with regard to meta- 
physical truth in the three forms which it assumes, viz.: the idealism which limits 
our knowledge to the interior line of our consciousness; the principle of the 
relativity of knowledge, which forbids us to suppose that what is true to us is true 
beyond us; and the maxim that ‘all we know is phenomena.’ In no one of 


these instances have we found the attempts satisfactory to explain away or render 
untrustworthy the intuitive beliefs which are the concomitants and conditions of 





* The titles of their works will be given later. 
+A Study of Religion, I, pp. 33-130. 
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our phenomenal experience : i.¢., the fact of their being noumena does not con- 
dema them, but, on the contrary, leaves them entitled to the same reliance as the 
phenomena apprehended with them in one act of thought.’’* 


If it be urged that we have no reason to believe that these intui- 
tive beliefs, these @ priori factors of thought have ‘‘ metaphysical 
validity as reporters of real being,” Martineau answers : 


‘‘But then, neither have we the smallest reason to disbelieve ; and that, as has 
been shown in a previous chapter, is indispensable for the justification of meta- 
physical skepticism. To demand a reason for assent to a primary belief is to insist 
that it shall be not primary, but secondary: and the absence of this self-contra- 
dic ory condition can disturb no rational mind with idealistic doubt 
‘Philosophy without Assumptions’ must be a product outside the realm of thought, 
and inappreciable by human reason. Our only resource therefore is to avail our- 
selves of the empirical psychology to the limits of its honest analysis of acquired 
com inations ; and, beyond these limits, to trust, as valid intuitions, the residual 
beliefs inherent in our mental constitution.’’t 


There is a tendency now to recognize fully the strength of this 
position. The burden of proof is on the skeptic in his conten- 
tion. But he has already precluded himself from taking up this, 
the skeptic’s burden, by declaring that even an infinitesimal straw 
of attempted proof of anything would break any intellectual 
back. Therefore it is certain that it would break the skeptic’s 
own, if he attempted the slightest justification of his own 


position. This reply—that a universal disintegration of reason- 
ing by reasoning is self-contradictory—is an old one, but is pressed 
with much power and pertinacity by Campbell Fraser in his fine 
chapter on Universal Nesciencet and elsewhere : 


“It [the Pyrrhonism of Hume] issues in dissolution of reasonable reality, in a 
skepticism which leaves men impotent and speechless ; or, if expressed in speech, 
it must be speech in the form of a question, never in the form of a proposition, 
either affirmative or negative, on any matter whatever.’’ ‘‘Intellect can at the 
most only have strength enough to extinguish itself. Intelligence can only be a 
momentary experience of the impossibility of intelligible experience, if even so 
much as this.’’ 2 

‘* This [total nescience], as I have repeatedly suggested, leaves no room for any 
man to express himself at all about anything otherwise than in the form of ques- 
tion—if even thus, for purely skeptical interrogation necessarily dies in the birth ; 
it can only be a still-born question. ’’ || 


And so we find President Schurman saying : 


‘*For they [the ancient skeptics] professed an unconditional denial of all truth. 
Yet they not only gave out their own results as true, they not only endeavored to 
prove them by reasoning, but they must have been in possession of some valid 





* A Study of Religion, I, pp. 125, 126. 
+ Ibid., I, p. 128. 

t Philosophy of Theism, I, pp. 190-219. 
§ Ibid., I, pp. 205, 206, 207. 

|| Zbid., II, p. 24. 
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truth in relation to which, as ideal, doubt of other assertions could first become 
possible. And this is precisely the position of the modern agnostic.’’* 


The skeptic is met again to-day by pointing out, as Fraser for 
instance does, how impossible it is to carry out this philosophy of 
nescience practically in the life of sense; for asa matter of fact 
we do put our intellectual trust in the customary behavior of the 
universe. Even Hume admitted that we do this by ‘‘ a species of 
natural instinct.” And when this faith does come into exercise, 
we discover, as Fraser says, 


‘that the expectation which it involves finds a response in our experience of 
surrounding reality. The universe, in short, is so far comprehended when it is 
found in fact to correspond to the expectant judgments of man: man and his 
universe are united in an experienced harmony. Man’s power to interpret, veri- 
fied by this experience, suggests that the outward succession is determined by laws 
which correspond to laws that regulate his own interpreting mind ; for otherwise 
he could not become its interpreter.’? + 


It is but a step from this to the assertion that natural science, as 
it has been built up in the last century by modern methods of 
investigation and verification, has practically silenced total agnosti- 
cism. As this is a weapon the antagonist of the ancient skeptic 
did not have in his armory, we take the liberty of making an 
extended quotation from Schurman to show how the theist can 
bring this quick-firing gun of present-day physical science to bear 
on the skeptical line : 


‘« While the skeptic, the agnostic, and the phenomenalist have gone on weaving 
their tissue of argument to prove the incognizableness of things, science has reared 
a solid fabric of objective knowledge, whose possibility is thus demonstrated by 
its presence, and whose actuality must henceforth constitute the data of sound 
philosophy. This is a circumstance which in modern philosophy has been far too 
little considered. Human knowledge is no longer the medley of unsifted experi- 
ence, in whose contradictions the ancient skeptics found their most potent weapons 
of attack. The verified results of science, which form the larger part of modern 
knowledge, are of recent acquisition. And whatever our theory of the possibility 
of knowing, it cannot discredit truths so firmly established and so frequently 
verified. 

‘Hence, though the ancient skepticism were revived, it could not shake our con- 
viction of the objective truth of the laws of nature. Or rather, I should say, the 
ancient skepticism has been rendered obsolete by the establishment through science 
of a large body of systematized knowledge. Take the ten tpé7« or logical grounds 
of doubt, as in the last school of Greek skeptics they were formulated by nesi- 
demus and repeated by Sextus Empiricus, and you will find they have been 
answered by the careful experiments of modern science. Those variations in 
objects under different conditions, which seemed to these Greek thinkers impedi- 
ments to knowledge, have become starting-points for modern investigators, whose 
reward has been the discovery of general laws governing the changing play of the 
objective world. Again, the different and even contradictory reports of perception 





* Belief in God, p. 82. 
+ As cited, I, p. 212. 
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do not prove it is nothing but a subjective process in the individual. They are 
rather a challenge, which the modern scientific experimenter has taken up, to 
separate the purely subjective from the objective factors of perception. Science, 
in making us acquainted with the laws of nature, must drive out the haunting 
doubt of their objective reality. Experiment shows that the materials of this 
knowledge are not originated by the subject. They are given to it from without. 
The relations we know are relations that actually obtain in that self-existing uni- 
verse of which man is a part.’’* 


And this, we may remark by the way, seems to be the position of 
Andrew Seth when he says: 


*“ Universal skepticism would be justified only on the supposition that the world 
is absolutely incapable of being rationalized—incapable, that is to say, in any 
degree or to any, however small, an extent’ (Scottish Philosophy, p. 72). 


Schurman also points out that inasmuch as the skepticism of 
Hume was reared on an empirical basis, it collapses now that this 
foundation has been swept away : 


‘«If, as the empiricist asserted, all our knowledge comes to us through the 
senses alone, there is no escape from the nescience of Hume. Sensationalism is the 
parent of skepticism. But psychology, since Hume, has shown that sense-impressions 
alone do not constitute human knowledge. They must be elaborated and impreg- 
nated by thought. Much that enters into your perception of a page of print has 
not been contributed through any of your senses. It is the memorable achieve- 
ment of Reid, the founder of the Scottish school of philosophy, to have insisted on 
the error of Hume’s premises, and in substance the view of this shrewd and sober 
thinker has been verified, not only by common sense, but also in the psychological 
laboratories of contemporary Germany.’’+ ' 


Davidson also emphasizes the fact that Hume has been answered 
by the refutation of his sensationalism : 

** But sensation, it may be rejoined, is not the sole origin of ideas ; and, indeed, 
in mere sense-units as presented to us by Hume, knowledge could never originate 
at all. Sensations existing in isolation and unrelated are mere logical fictions, pure 
abstractions of the mind. An unrelated entity would be no entity ; and, if by 
possibility it could exist, there is no means of bringing it into relation, or of mak- 
ing it a part of an intelligible world. Not Hume’s reasoning is vicious, but the 
preliminary starting-point which he believed to be Locke’s, and the presupposi- 
tion that to add a mental element to sense-given fact is to introduce illusion.’’t 


We do not think that the theist of the present age or of the 
future need be greatly frightened by the bogy of universal skep- 
ticism. 

2. But it is the modified skepticism of Kant and the religious 
agnosticism of Spencer and his followers to which theistic think- 
ers have been of late giving most heed. Religious nescience, 
while admitting the reality of knowledge in general, relegates all 
religion, including theism, to the sphere of the unknowable. The 

* As cited, pp. 58-55. 


+ Ibid., p. 17. 
+ Theism as Grounded in Human Nature, pp. 115-116. 
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warfare against this nescience has been tremendous in the last few 
years. We have first of all the Neo-Hegelians with their system 
of Gnosticism, who have paused not for a long time in a fierce 
onslaught on the agnostic forces. And in this attack the Lot- 
zeans, of whom Prof. Bowne is probably the best American repre- 
sentative, have been most effective allies. Prof. Andrew Seth* 
seems to think the cannonade of the idealists has passed harm- 
lessly over the head of the Agnostics as well as the Empiricists. 
But however that may have been some eighteen years ago, there 
seems to be no doubt that the cannonade is taking effect now, and 
that the forces of Agnosticism are weakening, if not retreating. 
In fact, one of the most striking philosophical phenomena of the 
times has been the rise and spread in Great Britain and America 
of Neo-Hegelianism. Lotzeanism has also made some headway, 
though it has often served, as Prof. Wallace suggests, but as 
the portico to the Hegelian mansion.t The revival of Hegeli- 
anism among us is all the more remarkable by reason of its demise 
in the land of its birth. Oxford may certainly, without much 
hesitation, be taken as the representative of a large territory when 
it is described as the place where all good German philosophies go 
when they die. The brothers Caird, together with Bradley, T. H. 
Green, Wallace, and others in Great Britain, backed by Royce, 
Watson, W. T. Harris, Ormond and others in this country, have 
certainly fought a good fight for the faith that is in them. The 
theist cannot but be intensely interested in this school of specula- 
tive thought and rejoice if it shall succeed in driving completely 
oft the field the theist’s own erstwhile ailiy, religious agnosticism. 
Yet this rejoicing would be premature. if in the all-engulfing maw 
of the Hegelian Absolute we should lose the validity of moral 
distinctions, the immortality of the soul, and the personality of 
God and of man. It speaks well for the adherents of this school 
that some of them—Prof. Royce, for example—are making such 
strenuous efforts to preserve these great truths. But it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether they will be able to do this, and we 
fear the probability is that the theist will find the Hegelian Gnos- 
tic as dangerous a foe as the Spencerian Agnostic.{ 

* Scottish Philosophy, p. 3. 

1 Natural Theology, pp. 482, 510. 

t Prof. Upton already sees signs of the waning of Hegelianism in its influence 
over theistic thought. “ There are, I believe, clear indications that Hegelianism 
as a philosophy of religion is already losing its interest in this country, and in all 
probability its fate here will only repeat what has happened at an earlier date in 
its native land. The logical development of its principles, in the writings of Prof. 
Alexander and of Mr. F. H. Bradley, leads to issues which will hardly satisfy any 


theistic thinker, and the present determined opposition to it by able men who 
have been trained in its principles, such as Prof. Andrew Seth, Prof. James Seth, 
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But an increasing number of writers are showing that the help 
of the Hegelian dialectic in the battle with agnosticism is not indis- 
pensable. A large number of them are meeting this religious 
nescience all along the line. It is a good thing to confront it at 
the very start with the emphatic asseveration that the ‘burden of 
proof is on it; and thatif there be sucha thing as knowledge, it 
is difficult to see d@ prior’ why knowledge of God is impossible. 
It is surely downright dogmatism to proclaim in advance of any 
investigation of the subject that He must be not only unknown 
but unknowable. The theoretical right to make any such asser- 
tion on the subject would be justifiable only after a careful exam- 
ination of the premises.* With this word of warning to agnostic 
dogmaticians, let us see how those who are ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh them a reason of the theistic 
despair that is in them are met by writers to-day. Many of these 
agnostic reasons have about them a flavor of mild decay, but hav- 
ing been brought again to the front, are answered again by such 
theists as Martineau, Knight, Davidson, Illingworth, Iverach, 
Schurman, and even by John Fisket—a welcome Saul among the 
prophets. 

Among these reasons we find the one, dear of yore to the heart 
of Xenophanes and Spinoza, that man’s knowledge of God is 
anthropomorphic and therefore unreal. We conceive a God, it is 
said, in our own likeness, and have no right to believe ‘that this 
conception corresponds to what He is in reality. The answer 
made to this objection differs little from what it was of old. Any 
one believing ina First Cause or Supreme Power or Omnipresent 
Force of any kind back of phenomena is so far anthropomorphic, 
since all these are human conceptions. The Materialist also is as 
anthropomorphic as the theist. The same is true of every one who 
tries to arrive at any ultimate conception of the universe. As Dr. 
Martineau says : 

‘*There are but three forms under which it is possible to think of the ultimate 
or immanent principle of the Universe—Mind, Life, Matter: given the first, it is 
intellectually thought out : the second, it blindly grows: the third, it mechanic- 
ally shuffles into equilibrium. From what school do we draw these types of con- 
ceptioa ? From our home experience : if it is because we are rational, that we see 
reason around us, no less is it because we are alive, that we believe in the living, 
and because we have to deal with our own weight and extension, that we make 
acquaintance with material things. Take away these properties of the Ego, and 


should we ever find what they are in the non-Ego? Assuredly not. Man is 
equally your point of departure whether you discern in the cosmos an intellectual, 





Prof. Schiller and others, are all signs which indicate incipient disintegration.’’— 
The Bases of Religious Belief, p. 279. é 

* Cf. Schurman, Agnosticism and Religion, pp. 60, 61. 

+ References to some of these will be given later. 
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a physiological, or a mechanical system: and the only question is whether you 
construe it by his highest characteristics ; or by the middle attributes which he 
shares with other organisms ; or by the lowest, that are absent from no physical 
things. In order to mark the differentia of these three theories, we may certainly 
call them respectively Anthropomorphism, Biomorphism, and Hylomorphism : 
but in descending from the first to the second, and again from the second to the 
third, we do not leave our own nature behind ; we only step from its specific to 
its generic properties : the fioc and the i/7 too lying within its comprehension, and 
rising to the surface as soon as the superior stratum is withdrawn. In every doc- 
trine, therefore, it is still from our microcosm that we have to interpret the 
macrocosm : and from the type of our humanity, as presented in self-knowledge, , 
there is no more escape for the pantheist or the materialist than for the theist. 
Modify them as you may, all causal conceptions are born from within, as reflec- 
tions or reductions of our personal, animal, or physical activity : and the severest 
scieace is, in this sense, just as anthropomorphic as the most ideal theology.’’* 

In truth all knowledge is anthropomorphic—z.., all reality of 
every kind must be grasped by a mind according to the laws of 
that mind. If knowledge is the intellectual equivalent of reality 
or the consonance of thought with actuality, the subjective factor 
with its fixed nature is indispensable. If this fact vitiates knowl- 
edge of God merely by reason of its subjective character, all phil- 
osophical, scientific, and practical knowledge is vitiated for the same 
reason. AJ] human language even is anthropomorphic, being but 
sense-symbolism for human ideas. This objection, therefore, 
which when analyzed is only the religious aspect of the doctrine 
of the relativity of all knowledge, leads logically to absolute 
skepticism, which religious agnostics like Spencer and his fol- 
lowers emphatically repudiate.’ There is but one way to avoid an 
unworthy anthropomorphism—to apply the highest category that 
we know to God, while freeing this from all imperfections and 
clothing it with the attributes that are the greatest conceivable 
(infinity, eternity, immutability, etc.). The highest category 
with which we are acquainted is undoubtedly personality. There 
is, then, not only no objection to conceiving the First Cause as 
personality, but every reason for doing so.t John Fiske, after 
describing the way in which monotheism had been evolved from 
a primitive fetichism and animism and speaking of it as a strip- 
ping of the notion of Deity from its grosser anthropomorphic vest- 
ments, declares that ‘‘ the notion of a kinship between God and 
man remains and is rightly felt to be essential to theism. Take 
away from our notion of God the human element, and the theism 
instantly vanishes ; it ceases to be a notion of God.’’+ 

Again, it is objected that we cannot know God because by 
definition He is a metempiric existence and we cannot know any- 

* As cited, I, pp. 316-317. 


Cf. Knight’s Aspects of Theism, pp. 163-167 ; Davidson, as cited, pp. 90-106. 
t Through Nature to God, pp. 166-167. 
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thing beyond the limits of sensible experience.* This is merely 
a legitimate inference from the illegitimate premises of sensa- 
tionalism. If empiricism is true, few would be brave enough to 
deny that metempiricism is false. But empiricism is for most 
thinkers an exploded philosophy, and the Kantian phenomenism 
has in general shared the same fate. At this point we have the 
assistance of Spencer himself against the followers of Hamilton 
and Mansel. The latter declared the notion of God to be a nega- 
. tive notion, whereas Spencer postulates positively the existence of 
a Basal Reality beyond phenomena, even making belief in the 
Absolute an ineradicable one and assigning to it certain attributes, 
such as power, omnipresence, and eternity. As Martineau 
says: 

‘*Mr. Spencer’s testimony against the purely phenomenal doctrine is of high 
value. The importance which he attaches to this characteristic of his, as relieving 
with a sense of reverence the hard self-confidence of special science or dogmatic 
materialism, is scarcely less so: for it betrays his appreciation of that outlook, 


beyond the region of phenomena, for the conditions of religion which cannot 
eventually be content to gaze into an abyss without reply.’’t 


Spencer, to be sure, calls this Basal Reality the Unknowable, but 
this word is used by him evidently in a restricted sense, and the 
question arises as to the extent to which God is unknowable. All 
thinking men would admit that in certain respects God must 
always be unknowable to a finite mind; but this does not justify 
the descriptive epithet ‘‘ Unknowable” as the distinctive one for 
God. We do not know everything about anything. It is not to 
be wondered at that some of Mr. Spencer's followers have boldly 
discarded this term. For instance, Mr. Fiske says: ‘‘ Thirty-five 
years ago Spencer, taking a hint from Sir William Hamilton, 
used the phrase ‘The Unknowable’ as an equivalent for the 
immanent Deity considered per se; but I always avoid that 
phrase, for in practice it invariably leads to wrong conceptions, 
and naturally, since it only expresses one side of the truth.’’+ 
Moreover, if it be true that we cannot know God because this is 
to go beyond the limits of sensible experience, it follows not only 
that the philosophical sciences must be destroyed, but a large 
part of physical science must be wiped out, and the questions 
that most agitate the British Association must be tabooed. One 
great mistake that Mr. Spencer has made is akin to this when he 
declares that all knowledge must be imaginable. His error at 
this point in failing to distinguish between the unthinkable and 
the inconceivable has often been clearly indicated by theistic 


*Cf. Schurman’s Agnosticism and Religion, pp. 94-106. 
+ As cited, p. 125. ¢ As cited, p. 150. 
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writers. It is only the crudest kind of knowledge that can be 
pictured to the sensuous imagination. * 

It is sometimes said that to postulate God as infinite, uncondi- 
tioned and absolute is ipso facto to postulate Him as unknowable 
to us. For the finite cannot know the infinite; the relative, the 
absolute ; or the conditioned, the unconditioned. This is also an 
old objection, and is answered as of old. In a word, to know is 
not to comprehend, but to apprehend. There is no reason why the 
finite should not know something about the infinite—at least as 
much as the universe reveals. If the Infinite were absolutely 
unknowable, we should never have even an idea of it; we should 
simply be sublimely unconscious of any such conception. There 
is no difference, so far as intellectual capacity is concerned, between 
knowing an idea and knowing its objective counterpart. Kant 
has shown us that the latter is not a predicate and does not increase 
the former. That we may know in part without knowing all is 
well brought out by Fraser : 


“ This finite, or forever incomplete, knowledge of what at last infinitely passes 
finite knowledge—moral and practical knowledge of what is at last physically 
incognizable by the knower—is illustrated all around the horizon of human 
experience. Take examples: One can demonstrate the geometrical relations of 
figures, although the Immensity toward which all finite places, shapes, and sizes 
inevitably carry thought is found to transcend human understanding ; yet human 
understanding does not, on this account, reject Euclid as a bundle of unwarranted 
and illusory conclusions. Again, I am obliged to think of events as before and 
after, and I find that I can make reasonable use of a chronological table, while I 
cannot fathom the mystery of the two eternities into which I am necessarily carried 
when I reflect upon the temporal evolution of the changes in which the supreme 
power is revealed to me. So too the manifestations of natural causality that are pre- 
sented in sense are treated as interpretable in science, and for practical human pur- 
poses ; yet they are all at last involved in the impenetrable causal mystery of unbegin- 
ning regress and endless progress. In these instances I seem to say, Si non rogas, 
intelligo. I sufficiently understand the manifested Power, if I am not obliged, as 
the condition of understanding its manifestations, to reduce to sensuous intelligence 
the mystery into which these resolve themselves.’’+ 


When we consider the ideas of the Absolute and the Uncondi- 
tioned, there is no contradiction per se in supposing that they may 
be knowable. The Absolute is not that which must be out of all 
relation with everything else, but that which has no necessary 
relation to anything else—that which is per se independent and 
self-existent and self-sufficient. That we should have a relation 
of knowledge to this Absolute or He to us does not affect the 
absoluteness of the Being, if this relation be not a necessary or 
indispensable one. In fact, the ordinary theistic doctrine is that 
this relation sustained by the Absolute is purely voluntary on His 


* Cf. Kennedy’s Natural Theology and Modern Thought, chap. i. 
+ As cited, II, pp. 30-31. 
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part—i.e., one originated by Himself through a direct volitional 
act. The same can be said, mutatis mutandis, of knowing the 
Unconditioned. In addition to this, it has often been pointed out 
that dogmatizing as to the impossibility of knowing God limits 
God’s own power of self-revelation, if there be a God. This is a 
presumption that ill consorts with agnostic humility.* 

It is said, once more, that there can be no such existence as a 
Personality that is infinite; and therefore we cannot possibly 
know such a Being. But to declare that Personality is incompati- 
ble with infinity is sheer dogmatism and comes with bad grace 
from the agnostic who had forbidden to us even a weak faith 
beyond the limits of proof. An infinite Personality is not one 
that includes all things within itself in a Pantheistic whole, but 
one that is infinite in the attributes that constitute personality plus 
any other attributes that He may possess. What inherent con- 
tradiction is there between power, wisdom, and goodness, on the 
one side, and infinity on the other? Why should it be impossible 
for a self-conscious being to be infinite? The old objection—that 
such a Being would have nothing to objectivize himself against, 
that there would be no otherness as a background for the projec- 
tion of self-consciousness—seems to be largely abandoned, especially 
in view of the complex functions and possible mysterious interac- 
tions of the powers of an infinite personality. Even Mr. Spencer 
is willing to compromise the matter with the theist on the basis of 
attributing super-personalitv to such a being. This might not be 
so bad if we were allowed to define the term. We would all 
assert that God was supernatural and superhuman, and we might 
even say super-personal, if we were allowed to emphasize the 
second part of the compound. As it is, many theists rightly 
regard this expression as an agnostic mare’s nest.t 

It would seem, then, that the religious agnostic has no @ priori 
standing-ground for denying the possibility of knowing God, and 
the attempt to hold this position has led him into manifold incon- 
sistencies. It is still puinted out that Spencer’s characterization 
of the Unknowable as Cause, Force, Power—as omnipresent, 
super-personal, and as similar to what wells up in us in conscious- 
ness—is a strange kind of Unknowable.{ Logically Mr. Spencer 
should be a Pyrrhonist, but inconsistently oscillates between this 
and Pantheism.$ As Iverach says: 


‘Tt would appear that agnosticism, even in the presence of the ultimate reality, 
is not absolute. It can, at least it does, make some assertions about the reality. 


* Cf. Orr, The Christian View of God and the World, p. 103. 
+ Cf. on the whole, Knight, as cited, pp. 157-174. 

Cf. Davidson, as cited, p. 162 ; Upton, as cited, pp. 103-104. 
¢Cf. Fraser, as cited, II, pp. 24, 27. 
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It exists, it is infinite and eternal, it is manifested in the material world, it is 
manifested in consciousness, and the agnostic knows these two to be the same ; and 
the agnostic can say that from this infinite and eternal energy all things proceed. 
The creed of agnosticism as set forth by Mr. Spencer is considerable.’’* 


The writer who has lately dealt Mr. Spencer perhaps the most 
crushing blow he has ever received is Dr. Ward, in his Naturalism 
and Agnosticism. Dr. Ward is often spoken of as the best 
psychologist in Great Britain, and certainly as to his competency 
to deal with these problems there can be no question. His work 
is undertaken as prolegomena to theism, as he himself says in 
the Preface. In other words, Naturalism and Agnosticism enter 
a demurrer to theistic inquiries and this must first be met.t We 
cannot, of course, go into a detailed exposition of Dr. Ward’s 
masterly refutation of this ‘‘ ill-starred union” of Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. He treats in a lucid style and with cogent reasoning 
the three fundamental theories of this union—the mechanical 
theory, the theory of evolution, and the theory of psychical epi- 
phenomena. As to the first, he shows that this theory of a mechani- 
cal beginning of all things will not work. The principles of 
mathematical physics prove that the actual world cannot be 
resolved into a pure mechanism. As to the second, that Spencer’s 
philosophy of evolution based on the conservation of energy is a 
failure. The mechanical theory cannot stand the strain. Even 
Darwin did not attempt in his biological evolution to base it on 
nature as mere mechanism. As to the third, that Naturalism is 
bankrupted when it tries to explain the relation of mind and body. 
Many of the points already mentioned as having been made 
against Spencer, Ward presents and enforces with great philo- 
sophical acumen and an accurate knowledge of up-to-date physical 
science. The least satisfactory part of Dr. Ward’s book is his 
refutation of Dualism and his attempt to establish Spiritualistic 
Monism. In this constructive part of his work the author follows 
more or less closely his old teacher, Lotze, and, of course, his 
treatment here will please those who are followers of this philo- 
sophical schoo]. The discussion is undoubtedly an able and subtle 
one. We have never, however, been able ourselves to see why 
the Spiritualistic Monism of one absolute Divine Spirit—the only 
eternal existence a parte ante—who had as omniscient and omnipo- 
tent the power of creating a cosmos, does not give us all the 
philosophical monism the mind demands at the origin of all things 
by satisfying the intellectual demand for the resolution of the 
present complex into an original simple. 


* Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philosophy, p. 264. 
t Naturalism and Agnosticism, II, p. 283. 
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From the knowableness of God let us turn to current discussion 
as to the origin of the idea of God. Theoretically, we can distin- 
guish between this idea as an abstract intellectual conception and 
the same idea ir the form of a belief in the existence of a con- 
crete being corresponding thereto. It is difficult, however, to keep 
these two questions apart, since the conception has nearly always 
appeared in the form of a belief, and theistic discussion has not, as 
a rule, discriminated between them. 

By the origin of the idea of God we may mean its origin in the 
individual man to-day or its origin in the race—the latter being 
the question as to its ultimate origin. 

1. In considering tie first problem, we ask: How do we who 
are theists get this idea? How does it arise in our minds at the 
present time? It is probable that all writers on this aspect of 
the problem would answer: ‘‘ Through tradition.”” The Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, or Jewish theist gets it as a child from the 
instruction of parents and other teachers and from the general 
multifarious influences of his theistic environment. It is princi- 
pally as the primary doctrine of the religion into which he is born 
that he is taught it. And even in the case of the purely specula- 
tive theist, the idea is derived, as a rule, from some kind of 
theistic climate in which he is brought up, or some kind of theistic 
atmosphere he may chance momentarily to breathe. But can 
tradition alone adequately account for the perpetuation of the 
idea? Many beliefs were transmitted from age to age and finally 
disappeared as sincerely held beliefs in the history of human 
thought and progress. Why does this one seem to be crowned with 
eternal youth? Can we believe that it is simply injected into the 
mind, like any other information that would otherwise be foreign 
to it, as, for example, the truths of modern science? Probably no 
writers on the subject to-day would answer this in the affirmative, 
however much they might differ as to the precise relation of the mind 
in its native constitution to the theistic concept. Many of them 
(Fraser, Martineau, Davidson, Orr, Illingworth, Iverach, Valen- 
tine, Bowne*) hold that man has a religious nature or instinct, and 
that he does not come, therefore, to the subject of the divine 
existence as to one of a purely abstract and theoretic character— 
oue that has no relation of a practical and necessary kind to his 
personality. On the contrary, man has a constitutional tendency 

* Fraser, as cited, I, pp. 272-275; Martineau, as cited, I, Introduction ; David- 
son, as cited, Lecture V; Orr, see below ; Illingworth, see below; Iverach, as 
cited, pp. 227-228; Valentine, Nutural Theology, p. 15; Bowne, Philosophy of 
Theism, pp. 1-6. 
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Godward, religious appetencies that crave satisfaction from a 
Divine Being, a native soul-thirst that cannot be assuaged save by 
the living God. As Illingworth says : 


‘Turning, then, from history to apology, we start from the fact that our belief 
in a Personal God is founded on an instinctive tendency, morally and _philo- 
sophically developed. It cannot be called simply either an intuition or an instinct, 
for it has neither the clearness of the one nor the unerring action of the other, and 
it is best, therefore, described as an instinctive tendency. Man has an instinctive 
tendency to believe in a God or gods. And it is this instinctive basis which gives 
its true character to our theology.’’* 


As Prof. Orr also remarks : 


‘* Religion is not an arbitrary product of the soul. Even in the lowest and poor- 
est religions we see something struggling into consciousness—a want, a desire, a 
need—which is not measured by the extent of its actual knowledge of the Divine. 
Religion we might define from this point of view as the search of the soul for an 
adequate spiritual object to rest in, combined with the consciousness that there is 


such an object, and with the impulse to seek after it, and when found, to surrender 
itself to it.’’+ 


When, therefore, the idea of God is communicated to man by 
tradition, it falls into soil already prepared for it, takes root and 
flourishes in a way it could never have done if it had fallen on 
stony ground. Such writers might likewise say that this does not 
preclude the strengthening of the belief by a process of inference ; 


that is, by recognizing the rational grounds of its truth. This 
conception is consonant with the truth of the immanence of God 
in creation which carries with it His breathing presence in the 
soul of man. 

But there are some other writers, such as Knight, Upton, Harris 
(Self- Revelation of God), and those with a Neo-Hegelian tendency, 
who maintain that the idea of God in man to-day is @ priori, and, 
like other @ priori truths, merely rises into consciousness on occa- 
sion in experience. Different expressions are used to set forth this 
idea, such as that the soul has an immediate knowledge of God, 
a direct consciousness of Him, or that His existence is an intui- 
tion or innate idea. Of late writers probably no one has defended 
this intuitional theory more ably than Prof. Knight. What he 
means by calling the idea of God an intuition, and how he defends 
this view against one or two common objections, can be seen from 
two or three extracts : 


“It is therefore no evidence against the reality or trustworthiness of the intui- 
tion to which we appeal that its manifestations are not uniform ; or that it some- 
times seems absent, in abnormal states of consciousness or among the ruder 
civilizations of the world. I admit that when it is modified by circumstances to 
any extent, it is difficult for the uninitiated to trace any affinity between its normal 





* Personality, Human and Divine, p. 76. 
t As cited, p. 135. 
34 
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and its abnormal manifestations. I further admit that, while never entirely 
absent, it may sometimes slumber, not only in stray individuals, but in races or 
eras ; and then awake, as from the sleep of years, arising against the will of its 
possessor, and refusing to be silenced. Almost any phenomenon may call it forth, 
and no single phenomenon can quench it. It is the spontaneous utterance of 
human nature in presence of the Object whose existence it attests, and as such it 
is necessarily prior to any act of reflection upon its own character, validity, or 
significance. Reflex thought, which is the product of experience, cannot in any 
case originate an intuition. It cannot create the object which intuition attests, 
and after which it gropes and searches. All our ultimate principles, irreducible by 
analysis, simply assert and attest their own object.’’ 

“The wide difference between the evidence of intuition and the supposed war- 
rant of the other theistic proofs is apparent. It is one thing to create or evolve— 
even unconsciously—a mental image of ourselves, which we vainly attempt to 
magnify toinfinity, and thereafter worship the image that our minds have framed ; 
it is another to discern for a moment an august Presence, other than the human, 
through a break in the clouds which usually veil Him from our eyes. It is to the 
inward recognition of this self-revealing object that the theist makes his appeal.’’* 


On this same point Romanes expresses himself in the following 
way: 


Y 


‘*We have seen in the Introduction that all first principles even of scientific 
facts are known by intuition and not by reason. Noone can deny this. Now, if 
there be a God, the fact is certainly of the nature of a first principle ; for it must 
be the first of all first principles. No one can dispute this. No one can therefore 
dispute the necessary conclusion that, if there be a God, He is knowable (if know- 
able at all) by intuition and not by reason. 

‘Indeed a little thought is enough to show that, from its very nature as such, 
reason must be incapable of adjudicating on the subject, for it is a process of 
inferring from the known to the unknown. 

‘‘Or thus: It would be against reason itself to suppose that God, even if He 
exists, can be known by reason ; He must be known, if knowable at all, by in- 
tuition.’’+ 


Canon Gore has the following footnote on this passage : 


‘(In this connection I may again notice that two days before his death George 
Romanes expressed his cordial approval of Prof. Knight’s Aspects of Theism— 
a work in which great stress is laid on the argument from intuition in different 
forms.—ED. )”’ t 


Yet Romanes argued for the existence of God on the basis of the 
eutaxiological argument, as we shall see later. Sir G. G. Stokes, 
in his Giftord Lectures, speaks of the idea of God as being intui- 
tive ;$ but this is probably a loose expression, as the context shows. 
for asserting that man has essentially a religious nature, or one 
that cries out after God. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
some theists do not discriminate sharply enough between man’s 
having a constitutional, and therefore ineradicable, tendency God- 


* As cited, pp. 118, 119, 121. 

+ Thoughts on Religion, pp. 155-156. 
¢ Ibid., p. 156. 

2 Natural Theology, First Series, p. 5. 
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ward and his having an intuition of God. Lindsay apparently 
rejects Prof. Knight’s position, yet does not with sufficient clear- 
ness define his own. He says: 


ity 


. . . « We take occasion here to say of the Jntuitional Argument—which is not 
to be separately so dealt with—that it has by Prof. Knight and others been more 
lucidly expounded of late years, though whether with the result of showing itself 
able to bear by itself all the strain sometimes put upon it isa much more doubt- 
ful matter, even to those who may be predisposed to grant, as we are, what a high 
criterion of truth such spiritual intuition is. It isa rather large order to ask us 
to surrender our knowledge of Deity wholly to an intuitional theism, even though 
we may feel the mystical attractiveness of the ‘wise passiveness’ needful to this 
end. Recent theism has in its faith, as we think, been more clearly conscious of 
itself, through all, as no result of a logical process, but of the inward seal of the 
self-revealing God. For intuition implies direct beholding or vision of the truth, 
and, unlike reasoning, is an act rather than a process.’’ * 


It is probable that this position is not essentially different from 
that of Stokes. President Schurman seems to hold, in accordance 
with his Hegelian tendency, that we know in the same way—that 
is, in consciousness—the Ego, Cosmos and God : 


‘Science may change our views of what reality does, but not our intuition that 
reality is. Now human intelligence has recognized two dependent realities and 
one independent reality. It knows the soul as unitary substratum of all mental 
phenomena, the world as the complex of all natural phenomena, and God as the 
absolute ground and source of both the soul and the world I see no way 
of escaping the conclusion that man’s consciousness of God, as ultimate principle 


of all reality, is at least strong presumptive evidence of the real existence of 
God.”’ t 


The Neo-Hegelians must hold, of course, that our consciousness is 
merely the evolution of the Divine into self-consciousness ; and 
they can, therefore, easily speak of knowing God as the Ego 
knows itself and the Cosmos. -We see Edward Caird and others 
presenting from the same point of view the idea of God as 
primary knowledge. It may be well to give two or three extracts 
from Prof. Caird as a specimen of how certain Hegelians of to-day 
speak of man’s immediate knowledge of God : 


‘‘Yet, in development, the earliest stages always point for their explanation and 
completion to the later'stage ; the germ of the idea of God as the ultimate unity 
of being and knowing, subject and object, must in some way be present in every 
rational consciousness. For such a consciousness necessarily involves the idea of 
the self and the not-self, the ego and the world, as distinct yet in relation—i.c., 
as opposed within aunity. The clear reflective consciousness of the object with- 
out, of the subject within, and of God as the absolute reality which is beyond and 
beneath both—as one complete rational consciousness in which each of these terms 
is clearly distinguished and definitely related to the others—is, in the nature of the 
case, a late acquisition of man’s spirit, one that can come to him only as the 
result of a long process of development.’’? ‘‘ Hence the consciousness of God is as 


* Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion, pp. 123-124. 
t Belief in God, pp. 133-134. 
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near to us, as necessary to us, as the consciousness of the world or of the self ; nay, 
in a sense, it has a higher necessity than either, and we are nearer to God than to 
ourselves : for the consciousness of self rests upon the idea of God, as at once its 
first presupposition and its last end and goal.’’* 


The entire doctrine of an immediate apprehension of the Divine, 
by whatever name it may be called, is apparently rejected by the 
great majority of present-day theistic writers. We say ‘ appar- 
ently rejected,’ because, as already stated, many do not touch 
upon this point; but their method of theistic reasoning implies 
that they reject the idea of God as in any sense intuitional. And 
in this we are of their way of thinking. Davidson has written 
well and strongly against the intuitional theory.t 

The old theories that the idea of God may originate in the soul 
to-day through some mysterious kind of feeling or faith-faculty 
are happily passing away. 

2. But the problem of the ultimate origin in the race of the 
idea of God is still upon us. And this problem has, we can see 
at once, two aspects. First, the historical one, where we investi- 
gate the theistic belief as a phenomenon of human history search- 
ing for its historic beginnings, perchance in certain low and crude 
forms of belief. Secondly, the psychological aspect—where we 
seek to discover the origin of the idea in the soul of primitive 
man, the fountain whence the belief flowed. As Tiele has 
expressed it in his well-known Gifford Lectures : 

“The question as to the origin of religion is not of a historical or archzological 
nature, but is purely psychological, and is quite distinct from the inquiry as to the 
oldest form of religion. If we call this form animistic, we by no means imply that 
religion has sprung from Animism, but merely that its first manifestations are 


dominated by Animism, that being the form of thought natural to primitive 
man.’’t 


Let us briefly consider these aspects in their order as affected by 
contemporary theistic discussion. 

(a) The historical genesis of the idea of God. 

There are two generic theories on this point. One is that of a 
primitive monotheism—that the earliest form of man’s belief in 
the Divine was theistic, and that all other and lower conceptions 
are degenerations from this original type. The other theory is 
that of the evolutionary origin of the idea of God, and postulates 
theism as a product of development through long ages from some 
germinal idea of the Divine of a rude and simple kind. The 
majority of theistic authors either ignore entirely these theories 
or allude to them, as we shall see later on, only in order to 

* The Evolution of Religion, I, p. 69; II, p. 2. 


+ As cited, pp. 11-21. 
t Elements of the Science of Religion, I, pp. 71-72. 
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express the conviction that the evolutionary origin of theism does 
not affect the question of its truth. This is the case with Mar. 
tineau, Davidson, Fraser, Bruce, Kennedy, Seth, Iverach, Lindsay 
and Knight—though the last two devote entire chapters to the 
topic. It is only rarely the case that they even express their 
opinion as to the origin of theism in this sense. A few of them 
do, however. John Fiske regards fetichism and animism as the 
earliest forms of belief in the Divine.* Schurman, one of the 
few theists going into a formal discussion of the subject, thinks 
animism or fetichism ‘‘ demands more reflection and abstraction 
than primitive intelligence was capable of,’’ and declares these 
were secondary stages. The primitive form, which was the real 
origin of the belief in God, he finds in a personification of natural 
objects.t Prof. Orr, however, argues strongly and well in favor 
of a primitive monotheism. 

It is only when we turn from distinctively theistic writers to 
those on the Science of Religion that we find this subject, as a 
rule, formally discussed. It would take us too far afield to attempt 
an adequate survey of this great territory ; we can allude to it 
but briefly. It cannot be said that there is any agreement among \ 
hierologists to-day as to the truth of either of the generic theories 
mentioned above—that of a primitive monotheism or that of the 
evolutionary origin of theism. Nor, among those who hold the 
latter view, is there any agreement as to the nature of the original 
conception out of which in course of time the theistic concept 
grew. Neither animism (Tylor), fetichism (Comte), ancestor- 
worship (Spencer), worship of the bright powers of nature 
(Miiller), nor any other specific form has won the suffrages of all 
writers in this department. Brinton speaks thus of the first two: 


‘«The house of cards, therefore, erected by Auguste Comte to represent the 
religious progress of the race, the first floor of which was fetichism, the second 
polytheism, and the third monotheism, falls helplessly to the ground.’’ ‘‘As 
there is nothing deeper than an external distinction between fetichism and 
idolatry, so there is no special form of religious thought which expresses itself as 
what has been called by Dr. Tylor, ‘animism,’ the belief that inanimate objects 
are animated and possess souls or spirits. This opinion, which in one guise or 
another is common to all religions and many philosophies, is merely a secondary 
phenomenon of the religious sentiment, and not a trait characteristic of primitive 
faiths.’ 3 


Brinton’s own theory is expressed as follows : 


‘‘To the mind of the savage, whatever displayed movement, emitted sound or 
odor, or by its defined limits and form indicated unity, was to him a manifesta- 





* As cited, p. 164. 

+ Belief in God, pp. 89, 91. 

¢ As cited, pp. 466-469, 501-504. 
% Religions of Primitive Peoples, pp. 133, 135. 
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tion in personality of that impersonal, spiritual Power of which he felt himself 
but one of the expressions. All other expressions shared his powers, and did not, 
in essence, differ from him. The brute, the plant, the stone, the wandering orbs 
of night, the howling wind, the crackling fire, the towering hill, all were his 
fellow-creatures, inspired by the same life as himself, drawing it from the same 
universal fount of life. 

‘*It is not without reason, therefore, that the undeveloped religious longings ask 
for something concrete to represent divinity. Through its visible and audible 
traits the power of the Unseen Ruler is brought sharply to the consciousness.’’* 


Edward Caird tells us the earliest form under which the conscious- 
ness of the Divine appeared was necessarily that of the sensuous 
consciousness : 


“This passage relates to the religious conceptions of a particular class of 
savages, but we may take it as an expression of the general point of view of the 
sensuous consciousness.’’? [A footnote adds: ‘‘I do not, however, maintain that 
fetichism is the beginning of religion except in the very wide sense explained in 
this lecture.’’] ‘‘It is, indeed, just what we might expect, if it be true that, in 
the first instance, man looks outward rather than inward, and that in doing so 
he makes no clear distinction between the different grades of being. For, as a 
necessary consequence of this, the form into which everything tends to be forced 
is that which is most external and materialistic. At thisstage immediate sensuous 
realization is necessary for everything that is to be regarded as real at all; and it 
is only because the boundaries of the natural world are yet supposed to be so 
elastic that room can be made in it for any reality which is not sensuous. No 
doubt, the reaction of the non-sensuous content against the form in which it has to 
be expressed is seen in the strange mingling of high and low, spiritual and 
material, which so much confuses and perplexes us in the uncivilized thought ; 
but this reaction is as yet only sufficient to confuse the man’s consciousness of the 
lower kind of reality, but not to separate the higher from it.’’t 


The doctrine of a primitive monotheism is affirmed by some recent 
writers on hierology. Thus Andrew Lang has argued with great 
foree on this side of the question. The conclusion he reaches is 
stated as follows : 


‘‘T am perfectly aware that the ‘superstitiousness’ of the earlier part of this 
essay must injure any effect which the argument of the latter part might possibly 
produce on critical opinion. Yet that argument in no way depends on what we 
think about the phenomena—normal, supernormal, or illusory—on which the 
theory of ghost, soul, or spirit may have been based. It exhibits religion as 
probably beginning in a kind of Theism, which is then superseded in some 
degree, or even corrupted, by Animism in all its varieties. Finally, the exclusive 
Theism of Israel receives its complement in a purified Animism and emerges as 
Christianity.’’t 


Jevons has also advanced strong proof in behalf of an original 
monotheism.§ 

All persons concerned with theistic problems will look with 
interest upon the continuation of this controversy. 


* Religions of Primitive Peoples, pp. 136-137. 

t As cited, I, pp. 218-219. ; 

t The Making of Religion, pp. 334-335. 

4 Introduction to the History of Religion, chaps. xxv-xxvi. 
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(6) The psychological origin of theism in the race. 

It is also true that very few theistic writers give much attention 
to this question. The attitude of the great majority is the same 
that it was toward the previous aspect. Writers who would differ 
very widely as to the primitive form of religious expression might 
difter little as to its psychic source. Romanes says ‘‘ that we may 
not improbably trace their [religious instincts’] origin, as Mr. Spen- 
cer traces it, to a primitive mode of interpreting dreams.’’* 
John Fiske does not discuss this point in his latest theistic produc- 
tion (Through Nature to God), but in his Idea of God says: 


‘Our argument may fitly begin with an inquiry into the sources of the theistic 
idea and the shape which it has universally assumed among untutored men. The 
most primitive element which it contains is doubtless the notion of dependence 
upon something outside of ourselves.’? + 


Mr. Fiske, however, also adopts Mr. Spencer’s theory of ghost- 
hallucination and dream-interpretation.t President Schurman 
makes primitive man to have had potentially a capacity for the 
Divine in the same way in which he had a mental capacity for 
intellectual conceptions.§ Prof. Orr, while advocating, as we have 
said, a primitive monotheism, does not discuss the question as to 
how and why this arose in the soul of man; though as a rule 
advocates of this theory ascribe its origin toa primitive revela- 
tion. It is a mistake, however, to charge this theory, as is some- 
times done, with necessarily postulating an ‘‘ original atheism of 
consciousness’’ in man. A primitive revelation might just as 
easily have been given to an inherently religious nature, and this 
would in fact appear more probable. It is also perfectly com- 
patible with this theory that man should be able to reinforce and 
strengthen his belief in a personal God by ratiocination. It is 
evident, also, that those writers who hold to the @ priori nature of 
the idea of God in individual man to-day may have different 
theories as to its psychological origin in the race. The question 
would not then necexsarily resolve itself into one as to the specific 
source of the theistic concept in primitive man, but into one as to 
the ultimate origin of all @ priori truths—that of the Divine Being 
having the same source as the rest. Prof. Knight, one of the 
strongest advocates of the intuitional theory, does not discuss 
extensively the racial origin of the idea, but simply says : 

‘« But a historical exhibition of the way in which this belief has grown—even if 
we could trace out every link in the chain of sequence—cannot undermine the 





* As cited, p. 87. 

+P. 62. 

t [bid., pp. 62-71. 

¢ Belief in God, pp. 78-79. 
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counter-fact—which is indeed its correlative—that a Power within the universe, 
kindred to his own, has all the while been disclosing itself to man.’’* 


The writers on the Science of Religion are no more agreed on 
the psychic origin of the idea of God than they are on the primi- 
tive form of belief in the Divine. Max Miiller lays down as this 
origin the sense of the Infinite (under manifestations fitted to 
influence moral conduct) in the following language : 


‘When I said that religion is the perception of the Infinite, I took great pains 
to explain that this perception is to be taken as the true source of religion, as that 
without which religion would be impossible, or at least inconceivable 
our sensuous percepts grow into concepts and into all that belongs to conceptual 
thought, our perceptions of the infinite also are the living germs only which pro- 
duce in time that marvelous harvest which we call the religions of the world.’’+ 


Caird, however, objects to this view, as he does also to Spen- 
cer’s notion of the Infinite. His own view he states as follows: 


‘‘And the reason is, that religion is essentially a consciousness of the infinite 
presupposed in all the divisions of the finite—a consciousness which, however 
coarse and imperfect the form in which it presents itself, is yet an integral element 
of man’s mind, of which he can no more rid himself than he can get rid of the 
consciousness of the object or of himself.’’t 


Brinton strikes out an entirely different conception : 


“This universal postulate, the psychic origin of all religious thought, is the 
recognition, or if you please the assumption, that conscious volition is the ulti- 
mate source of all Force. It is the belief that behind the sensuous, phenomenal 
world, distinct from it, giving it form, existence and activity, lies the ultimate, 
invisible, immeasurable power of Mind, of conscious Will, of Intelligence, 
analogous in some way to our own ; and—mark this essential corollary—that man 
is in communication with it. 

‘‘What the highest religions thus assume was likewise the foundation of the 
earliest and most primitive cults. The one universal trait amid their endless forms 
of expression was the unalterable faith in Mind, in the super-sensuous, as the 
ultimate source of all force, all life, all being.’’§ 


Tiele criticises Max Miiller’s idea, and expresses his own thus: 


**T do not, however, assert that religion emanates from a perception requiring a 
considerable measure of self-knowledge and reflection, which is only attainable 
long after religion has come into existence, only after the religious spirit has 
revealed itself. The origin of religion consists in the fact that man as the Infinite 
within him, even before he is himself conscious of it, and whether he recognizes it 
or not. Whether this be an illusion or truth we do not at present inquire ; nor 
does the question strictly belong to the scope of our research.’’ || 


Andrew Lang does not commit himself beyond the following 
statement : 


“On the hypothesis here offered to criticism there are two chief sources of 


* As cited, p. 26. _§ As cited, pp. 47-48. 
+ Physical Religion, pp. 296, 297. || As cited, II, p. 230. 
t As cited, I, p. 201. 
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Religion : (1) the belief, how attained we know not, in a powerful, moral, eternal, 
omniscient Father and Judge of men ; (2) the belief (probably developed out of 
experiences normal and supernormal) in somewhat of man which may survive the 
grave. This second belief is not, logically, needed as given material for the first, 
in its apparently earliest form. It may, for all we know, be the later of the two 
beliefs, chronologically. But this belief, too, was necessary to religion : first, as 
finally supplying a formula by which advancing intellects could conceive 
of the Mighty Being involved in the former creed ; next, as elevating man’s 
conception of his own nature. By the second belief he becomes the child of the 
God in whom, perhaps, he already trusted, and through whom he has his being, a 
being not destined to perish with the death of the body. Man is thus not only the 
child but the heir of God, a ‘nursling of immortality,’ capable of entering into 
eternal life.’’* 


Jevons contents himself with the explanation of a religious nature 
or consciousness in primitive man which was impressed by divine 
personality, thus leading to a religious belief : 

‘‘That man from the beginning had some conception, some sentiment, of the 
supernatural is not here denied. What is maintained is that that sentiment was 
not derived from the external facts of which he was conscious, but from his own 
heart : the sense of his dependence on a supernatural will, not his own, though 
personal like his own, was found by him in his inner consciousness—a fact of 
which he had no more doubt than he doubted that fire burns.’’ ‘‘ Man, being by 
nature religious, began by a religious explanation of nature. To assume, as is 
often done, that man had no religious consciousness to begin with, and that the 
misfortunes which befell him inspired him with fear, and fear led him to propitiate 
the malignant beings whom he imagined to be the causes of his suffering, fails to 
account for the very thing it is intended to explain, namely, the existence of 
religion.’’ + 


III. THE OntToLoay or THEISM. 


The problem that presses next on the theistic inquirer for solu- 
tion is whether there is an objective counterpart to the idea of 
God that we have been discussing. We come here into an entirely 
new field of theistic thought and one which a great many writers 
ure exploring. If it be granted that we can know God, if there 
be a God, the question is still open: Is there such a God? 

1. As we have just considered the origin of the idea, it would 
be well to ask, first, what bearing this has on the probability of 
the existence of an entity corresponding to the subjective concep- 
tion. What is the present trend of theistic thought on this 
point? On examining it we are impressed and, in fact, somewhat 
surprised by the all but universal consensus of opinion of writers 
who are themselves theists. As we have already stated, the great 
majority do not go into an extended discussion of the genesis, 
either psychological or morphological, of the idea, and many do 
not even express an opinion on the subject. But almost all agree 
that no matter what the ultinate origin may have been, the 


* As cited, p. 331. + As cited, pp. 409, 410-411. 
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argument for the divine existence is not thereby affected. David- 
son expresses himself thus : 


‘‘But what it concerns us to observe is, that Hume is here exercised directly 
with the origin, and only indirectly with the nature, of Religion. When, there- 
fore, he maintains that religion arose in such and such a way, we need only 
answer—‘ Be it so: what then? No theory of the historical origin of theism can 
really affect the validity of theism itself, nor do you prove that religion is illusory 
because it is derived from certain principles and tendencies of the human mind. 
All that you prove is that man’s theistic notions are, like his other knowledge, 
subject to the law of progress ; and that they are not, any more than his other 
notions, at any time complete.’ ’’* 


Romanes takes the same view : 


“‘And I do not think that this argument is invalidated by such facts as that 
widely different intellectual conceptions touching the character of this object are 
entertained by different races of mankind ; that the force of the religious instincts 
differs greatly in different individuals even of the same race; that these 
instincts admit of being greatly modified by education; that they would 
probably fail to be developed in any individual without at least so much education 
as is required to furnish the needful intellectual conceptions on which they are 
founded. , . . . For even in view of all these considerations the fact remains that 
these instincts exist, and therefore, like all other instincts, may be supposed to 
have a definite meaning, even though, like all other instincts, they may be sup- 
posed to have a natural cause, which both in the individual and in the race 
requires, as in the natural development of all other instincts, the natural condi- 
tions for its occurrence to be supplied.’’f 


This is also the opinion of Knight, Lindsay, Iverach, John Fiske,t 
et al. Even Herbert Spencer takes this position and seems to be 
at this point not far from the kingdom of theism : 


‘** But how can such a final consciousness of the Unknowable, thus tacitly 
alleged to be true, be reached by successive modifications of a conception which was 
utterly untrue? The ghost-theory of the savage is baseless. The material double 
of a dead man, in which he believes, never had any existence. And if by gradual 
dematerialization of this double was produced the conception of the supernatural 
agent in general—if the conception of a deity, formed by the dropping of some 
human attributes and transfiguration of others, resulted from continuance of this 
process—is not the developed and purified conception, reached by pushing the pro- 
cess to its limit, a fiction also? Surely if the primitive belief was absolutely false, 
all derived beliefs must be absolutely false.’ 

‘This objection looks fatal ; and it would be fatal were its premise valid. Un- 
expected as it will be to most readers, the answer here to be made is that at the 
outset a germ of truth was contained in the primitive conception—the truth, 
namely, that the power which manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently 
conditioned form of the power which manifests itself beyond consciousness.” 
‘The last stage reached is recognition of the truth that force as it exists beyond 
consciousness cannot be like what we know as force within consciousness ; and 
that yet, as either is capable of generating the other, they must be different modes 





* As cited, p. 121. 

+ As cited, pp. 86, 87. ‘ 

¢ Knight, as cited, chap. ii ; Lindsay, as cited, pp. 27, 42 ; Iverach, as cited, pp. 
250-252 ; Fiske, Through Nature to God, p. 191. 
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of the same. Consequently, the final outcome of that speculation commenced by 
the primitive man is, that the Power manifested throughout the Universe distin- 
guished as material is the same power which in ourselves wells up under the form 
of consciousness, 

“Tt is untrue, then, that the foregoing argument proposes to evolve a true belief 
from a belief which was wholly false. Contrariwise, the ultimate form of the 
religious consciousness is the final development of a consciousness which at the 
outset contained a germ of truth obscured by multitudinous errors.’’* 


It is unnecessary to cite here the Neo-Hegelian would-be theists, 
for they necessarily say that as the development of religion was 
but the evolution of God into self-consciousness, the method was 
immaterial. 

It is of interest to note that many writers on the Science of 
Religion hold that the development of religion does not invalidate 
its truth. The veteran Tiele speaks as follows : 


‘*Tt would fall beyond the province of our science to prove that this belief in the 
infinite within us is well-founded, and to vindicate the right of religion to exist. 
Our science is psychological, and its task is merely to search for the origin of 
religion in man’s spiritual life. We leave the rest to Apologetics and Dogmatics, 
and, on the theoretical side, to Metaphysics, or that general philosophy which 
seeks to fathom the deepest foundation of all things. But, though not called upon 
to prove the truth of religion, our science is not entitled to pronounce it an illu- 
sion. This would not only be an unwarrantable conclusion, but it would make 
human existence an insoluble riddle, it would brand mankind as crazy dreamers, 
it would pronounce the source of all the best work they have ever done in this 
world to be sheer folly.’’t 


Max Miller says: 


‘* All, therefore, that the historical student of religion maintains that he has 
proved is that man, being what he is, and simply using the instruments of knowl- 
edge which he possesses, cannot escape from a belief in an infinite Being, whatever 
forms it may assume in the historical development of the human race. 

‘Tf then, from the standpoint of human reason, no flaw can be pointed out in 
that intellectual process which led to the admission of something within, behind, 
or beyond nature—call it the Infinite or any other name you like—it follows that 
the history of that process is really at the same time the best proof of the legitimacy 
and truth of the conclusions to which it has led.’’t 


Brinton contents himself with a statement of the indifferentism of 
the science to ontology : 


‘This is not ‘theology.’ That branch of learning aims to measure the objective 
reality, the concrete truth, of some one or another opinion concerning God and 
divine things; while the scientific study of religions confines itself exclusively to 
examining such opinions as phases of human mental activity, and ascertaining 
what influence they have exerted on the development of the species or of some 
branch of it. Therefore it is never ‘polemic.’ It neither attacks nor defends the 
beliefs which it studies. It confines itself to examining their character and 
influence by the lights of reason and history.’’Z 





* The Nature and Reality of Religion, a Controversy, pp. 28-29, 30-31. 
+ As cited, II, pp. 284-235. 

+ Anthropological Religion, p. 96. 

3 As cited, p. 4. 
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2. It will be instructive to examine what theistic thought at 
the close of the century has to say as to the validity of the old 
theistic quadrilateral—the cosmological, teleological, moral, and 
ontological arguments for the existence of a Divine Being. And 
if they are still regarded as valid, does modern thought demand a 
new statement of any one or all of them ? 

(a) The cosmological argument. This is often called the etio- 
logical argument, and infers from the contingency, relativevess, 
dependence of the world an eternal, absolute, independent and 
necessary being called God. This is sometimes referred to as the 
Aristotelian argument from a First Mover. If the argument is 
carried out to its ultimate implications, as is done by Prof. Flint in 
his well-known work, published some twenty-five years ago, it in- 
fers from our original conception of primary causation, given in con- 
sciousness as volitional, that the First Cause is a Personal Will.* 
But there are some who carry it only far enough to show that 
there must be some kind of a First Cause—self-existing, necessary 
and independent. This was the position of Diman in his Theistic 
Argument (chap. ii). Even Herbert Spencer goes as far as this. 
Prof. Orr, after an excellent statement of the argument up to that 
point, admits that it may not carry us any farther, and then sup- 
plements it with an argument from man’s feeling of dependence.t 
Stirling takes the same view, and devotes special attention to the 
objections of Kant. The proper angle of the argument, he says, 
is dependence.t Valentine states the argument well in his excel- 
lent little treatise. He goes as far as Stirling and Orr, and then 
follows Flint in the logical implications of the argument: 


‘‘However, without as yet drawing upon teleology, this argument, when its 
implications are developed, goes far toward the proof of personality. For (1) by 
necessary conception a First Cause is one, not many; (2) the First Cause must be 
a free Cause, for that which is first is truly unconditioned, self-existent, and self- 
determining ; (3) a Free Cause must be an intelligent Cause. We never reach the 
sphere of freedom until we emerge from the material into the spiritual, until we 
leave matter and reach mind. By consent of all great thinkers, self-determining 
being—being containing in itself the cause of its own activity and changes—is neces- 
sarily conceived of as Mind or intelligent Will. A self-determining personal 
Spirit or Mind and intelligent Will alone, therefore, must be the First or Originating 
Cause. Logical necessity thus drives us, not only to assert the existence of an 
ultimate, independent Cause, but to regard that Cause as an Infinite Personality.’’? 


The followers of Lotze present the argument, of course, subject 
to the modifications of their philosophical system. | 


* Theism, pp. 129-130. 

+ As cited, p. 116. 

t Philosophy and Theology, pp. 308, 124. 

2 As cited, p. 73. 

|| Bowne, as cited, chap. i; Upton, as cited, pp. 207-208, 228. 
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Another group of writers, however, while not denying the 
validity of the general argument, displace it from its time-honored 
position as a primary argument and assign it the rank of a confir- 
matory one. This is true, for instance, of Davidson, who, after 
advancing certain criticisms, asserts its value to be that of filling 
with content a theistic idea already put on a secure basis : 

‘But, now, there is a truth that the Cosmological argument seeks, though it 
fails to give it felicitous form. We have here the assertion of the transcendence of 
God, of the fact that the Deity is greater than the universe ; that the world is 
dependent on Him; that materialism is inadequate as a full explanation of exist- 


ence ; that matter cannot be interpreted in terms of itself, but requires the media- 
tion of a higher category, viz., Active Reason. In this light, its value is great.’’* 


This is practically the position of Fraser, who criticises in his first 
volume this form of proof, doubts its validity as an independent 
argument, and intimates that the question as to the eternity of 
matter is not important. In his second volume, however, he 
declares the argument may be valid if presented as confirmatory 
of the existence of a Deity already found by the moral proof.t+ 
Lindsay also should probably be placed in this group ; for though 
he criticises the validity of the argument taken separately, yet he 
asserts its force when connected with the ontological argument. 
There is undoubtedly in the correct statement of the argument an 
a priori as well as an @ posteriori element, though the invalidity 
of Kant’s objection, from its identity with the ontologival argu- 
ment, has often been pointed out. Lindsay's position is not en- 
tirelv clear, for he goes so far as to say : 

‘A Primal Cause (Ursache) beyond itself—and not the mere being of the 
world itself—the world must have, for as finite world it cannot be its own ground, 
and cannot be the cause of spirit. This material want and épeéic we find fulfilled 
only in God, as ultimate Source and Sustainer of the finite creation, which rests on 
the bosom, we may say, of the Divine Potentiality. It isan inexorable law of 
thought that such finite and dependent being should have Being that is Absolute as 
its basis and correlate.’’ ‘‘ For an infinite series of dependent existences or things 
is, at least in the theistic and philosophical sense, however it may be in the 
scientific, unthinkable ; and for such a series, and for the universe taken in whole, 
an independent and self-existent Cause or Ground must be postulated.’’t 


The emphasis this author lays on God as the Sustainer of the 
entire cosmic process is well-timed, but the argument does not 
deny this. It is only on the basis of absolute monism that the 
distinction between First Cause and Preserver becomes meaning- 
less. Lindsay will also find it difficult to make out a distinction 
between the scientific and the philosophical cause of a dependent 
universe. 


* As cited, pp. 426-427. 
{ As cited, I, pp. 59, 232-233 ; II, pp. 51-52. 
} As cited, pp. 153, 156. 
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There are some writers to-day, even theists, as there have always 
been, who either ignore or disparage this argument presented in 
any form. Dr. Martineau vindicates in a splendid way the valid- 
ity of the theistic argument in general on the basis of causation, 
but he does not treat specifically of the cosmological argument and 
even says: ‘* By a similar method of exclusions we may justify 
the assertion of the eternity of God. It is not necessary for this 
purpose to settle whether the cosmos itself, like all the events 
which compose its history, has had a beginning. If not, if the 
effect be eternal, the cause must be so too.’”’** Prof. Bruce, while 
disclaiming an absolute rejection of it, disparages it greatly.t 
Knight asserts the invalidity of the argument, but vindicates at 
length the causal judgment.t Andrew Seth declares that the 
argument as used to prove the existence of a deistic God is un- 
sound.§ It isa pity that Prof. Seth has not written more fully 
on the subject, as it is difficult to understand clearly his very con- 
cise treatment of it. It is natural that Schurman from his He- 
gelian view-point should throw out the argument entirely. | 

It will be noted that with the exception of writers who have a 
tendency toward Idealistic Monism, there is no absolute rejection 
of this proof. The great majority of theistic authors assert its 
validity, either as a primary or as a secondary argument. When 
properly stated, the proof is a strong one. It carries us at least as 
far as a First Cause of some kind, and this is an excellent van- 
tage-ground from which to put forward other proofs. But those 
who deny that this particular argument will of itself enable us 
to go farther and infer the Personality of the First Cause should 
certainly feel it incumbent on them toshow, from an analysis and 
a general elucidation of the idea, that a First Cause need not be 
a Free Will—and this they will find exceedingly difficult to do. 
This is especially true in view of the remarkable unanimity of 
opinion among competent writers that the category of causality 
arises in consciousness on the occasion of volitional experience. 

(6) The teleological argument. The majority of writers now, 
in treating of this argument, distinguish between what is some- 
times called general teleology and specific teleology; that is, 
between the generic argument for the divine existence drawn 


from the world as a cosmos—i.e., as exhibiting: order, regularity, 
harmony, system—and that drawn from the special adaptation or 
adjustment of part to part, as of organ to function, organ to 


* As cited, I, p. 391. 

+ The Providential Order, pp. 10-11 ; Apologetics, pp. 149-150. 
} As cited, chap. vi. : 

4 Two Lectures on Theism, pp. 4, 7. 

| Belief in God, p. 139. 
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organism, and organism to environment. The former is sometimes 
named the eutaxiological argument, and the term teleological is 
reserved for the latter. Prof. Flint, it will be recalled (Z'heism, 
pp. 1383-184), did not deem the distinction between them sufii- 
ciently great to justify their separation. This is not the view of 
most theistic writers to-day, who not only separate the two, but 
express often a preference for the one over the other, and occa- 
sionally accept the one and reject the other. Those who appar- 
ently accept both, either directly or by implication, are such 
authors as Martineau, Kennedy, Orr, Wenley, Row, Stirling, 
Stokes, Schurman, Iverach, and the Duke of Argyll.* Davidson 
and Fraser take the same attitude toward both these arguments 
that they do toward the cosmological; they prefer to consider 
the proof as secondary and confirmatory rather than primary. 
The former declares that it is confirmatory of the idea of the 
divine immanence in nature.t Prof. Fraser emphasizes greatly 
the point that the universe cannot be regarded as intelligible, 
reasonable, and therefore interpretable except on the postulate 
of a personal, intelligent God. If, then, putting our moral trust 
in the demand of our reason for an interpretable universe, we 
should believe in the existence of this personal God, we can 
see how eutaxiology and specific teleology will confirm it.t The 


position of Prof. Bruce seems to be that he respects the teleologi- 
cal argument in the narrow sense, inasmuch as it was respected 
by the great German philosopher Kant, though he prefers the 
argument from general order.§ Prof. Knight apparently rejects 
the specific teleological argument, yet his position is not as ex- 
treme as is sometimes supposed, as the following quotation will 
show : 


‘Thus the teleological argument must be pronounced fallacious. It is illusory, 
as well as incomplete: and were we to admit its relevancy, it could afford no basis 
for worship, or the intellectual and moral recognition of the Object whose existence 
it infers. The conception of Deity as a workman—laying stress upon the notion 
of clever contrivance and deft manipulation—whilst it subordinates moral 
character to skill, could never lead to reverence or give rise to the adoration of the 
architect. 

‘‘Tt must be conceded, however, that there is a subsidiary value in this, as in all 
the other arguments. It proves (as Kant has shown) that if the phenomena of 
Nature cannot lead us to the reality we are in search of, they cannot discredit its 
existence. They do not turn the argument the other way, or weight the scale on 





* See treatment of the teleological argument in these authors’ works as already 
cited, and in Wenley’s Contemporary Theism and Theology, and Argyll’s Philos- 
ophy of Belief. 

+ As cited, pp. 419-420. 

t As cited, II, chap. iii. 

2 Apologetics, pp. 150-153. 
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the opposite side. They are merely negative, and indeed clear the ground for 
other and more valid modes of proof. 

‘* They are of further use (as Kant has also shown) in correcting our conceptions 
of the Divine Being, in defining and enlarging our notions of his attributes, when, 
from other sources, we have learned his existence.’’* 


Prof. Andrew Seth, while ridiculing a hard, mechanical teleology, 
especially of the kind that explains particular phenomena in their 
relation to man and his welfare, declares that there is a logical 
necessity for a teleological view of the universe.t There is no 
doubt that a word of caution should be uttered here, as indeed 
Janet showed many yearsago. It is worthy of note that Romanes 
continued up to the time of his death to reject the specific teleo- 
logical argument, as he had done in his Candid Examination of 
Theism, but that he changed his mind with reference to the argu- 
ment from general order and accepted it as valid. It may be well 
to quote his own words: 


‘In view of these considerations, therefore, I think it is perfectly clear that if 
the argument from teleology is to be saved at all, it can only be so by shifting it 
from the narrow basis uf special adaptations to the broad area of Nature as a 
whole. And here I confess that to my mind the argument does acquire a weight 
which, if long and attentively considered, deserves to be regarded as enormous. 
For, although this and that particular adjustment in Nature may be seen to be 
proximately due to physical causes, and although we are prepared on the grounds 
of the largest possible analogy to infer that all other such particular cases are 
likewise due to physical causes, the more ultimate question arises, How is it that 
all physical causes conspire, by their united action, to the production of a general 
order of Nature? It is against all analogy to suppose that such an end as this can be 
accomplished by such means as those, in the way of mere chance, of the ‘ fortuitous 
concourse of atoms.’ We are led by the most fundamental dictates of our reason 
to conclude that there must be some cause for this codperation of causes. I know 
that from Lucretius’ time this has been denied ; but it has been denied only on 
grounds of feeling. No possible reason can be given for the denial which does not 
run counter to the law of the causation itself. I am therefore perfectly clear that 
the only question which, from a purely rational point of view, here stands to be 
answered is this: Of what nature are we to suppose the causa causarum to be ?”’ 
‘* We are thus, as it were, driven upon the theory of Theism as furnishing the only 
namable explanation of this universal order. That is to say. by no logical artifice 
can we escape from the conclusion that, so far as we can see, this universal order 
must be regarded as due to some one integrating principle ; and that this, so far as 
we can See, is most probably of the nature of mind.’’t 


The tendency to treat these two arguments separately is one 
that should be approved. As long as competent thinkers on the 
subject not only discriminate between the two, but occasionally 
even hate the one and love the other, hold to the one and despise 
the other, it would seem that there is a clear-cut distinction 
between them, and that it is better to treat them as independent 


* As cited, pp. 75-76. 
t Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 57. 
t As cited, pp. 70-71, 75. 
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arguments rather than to merge them into one, or even present 
them as two aspects of the same general truth. 

That the modern doctrine of evolution in its scientific aspect has 
not in the least injured specific teleology is the overwhelming 
consensus of theistic opinion to-day. This is the view of David- 
son, Fraser, Bruce, Knight, Kennedy, Martineau, A. Seth, Lindsay, 
Orr, Wenley, Schurman, Fiske, Argyll, Stirling, Stokes, Iverach, 
and Row.* So far as we have noted, only Romanes (even after his 
return to a theistic position) held that Darwinism had destroyed 
biological teleology ; and he, as we have just stated, believed the 
eutaxiological argument to be sound. It may be interesting to 
quote some of these writers verbatim. Schurman says: 


‘Yet it by no means follows, as so many thinkers have hastily concluded, that 
modern science and Darwinism in particular oblige us to conceive the universe in 
its entirety and in all its details as the product of a blindly working mechanical 
necessity. For in that universe we find life and mind. And though science 
should ultimately succeed in reducing them to their material conditions, a pros- 
pect that is to-day only a dim expectancy, their peculiar content and significance 
would not thereby be accounted for, and we should simply be constrained to re- 
interpret in other than material language the primordial elements which were 
capable of blossoming and ripening, under the fixed laws of mechanism, into the 
flower and fruit of living self-conscious spirit. Hence that teleological view of the 
world required by the results of our previous metaphysical analysis cannot be 
disannulled by science, either as science now stands or might ever conceivably 
stand in the future. As cosmic principle, therefore, the hypothesis of an infinite 
self-conscious and volitional being appears to stand on a quite solid basis.’’+ 


John Fiske speaks as follows : 


‘In all directions the process of evolution has been discovered working after 
similar methods, and this has forced upon us the belief in the Unity of Nature.’’ 
‘* We have so far spelled out the history of creation as to see that all has been done 
in strict accordance with law. The method has been the method of evolution, and 
the more we study it the more do we discern in it intelligible coherence.’ ‘‘ Among 
the coexistences and sequences there is an order which we can detect, and few 
thinkers are inclined to maintain that this is the whole story. Such a state of 
mind, which rests satisfied with the mere content of observed facts, without seek- 
ing to trace their ultimate implications, is the characteristic of what Auguste 
Comte called Positivism. It is amore refined phase of atheism than that of the 
guests at Baron d’Holbach’s, but its adherents are few ; for the impetus of modern 
scientific thought tends with overwhelming force toward the conception of a single 
First Cause, or Prime Mover, perpetually manifested from moment to moment in 
all the Protean changes that make up the universe.’’t 


Prof. Wenley is no less clear in his expression : 


‘Even the lay mind is coming to observe that a world full of natural processes 
is not to be explained by the simple declaration that there are no such processes ; 





* In addition to the quotations as given below, see the treatment of the topic in 
works as already cited, and in Row’s Christian Theism, chap. vi. 
+ As cited, pp. 218-219. 
t As cited, pp. 147, 148, 149. 
Bt) 
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and, moreover, that it is not sufficient to say, on the other side, that natural 
processes account for everything. They too are ever accompanied by conditions. 
Teleology may be in bad odor as a doctrine ; it is more than likely to vindicate 
itself as a fact, if the evolution process is to yield up further secrets.’’* 


Sir G. G. Stokes, certainly a competent judge on this point, states 
the matter thus : 


‘* And yet even an extreme adoption of evolution is not inconsistent with theism. 
In following the chain of causation link by link, each proximate cause which we 
use for the explanation of what follows from it may be looked on as a law laid 
down, be it mediately or immediately, by the Author of nature. In this way the 
idea of design is not lost even though the doctrine of evolution is employed in the 
freest manner.’’+ 


The Duke of Argyll has pointed out how man’s belief in the 
teleology of nature is imbedded in the very structure of language, 
and that this is true even of the language of descriptive science ° 
and of philosophy. Ile closes this part of his work with the 
following words : 


“‘ The idea of development in all its logical forms is not antagonistic to, but in 
perfect harmony with, the idea of purpose. Design from first to last, from its first 
conception to the attainment of its farthest aims, is, and so far as we know must 
be, a process of development. That development may be slow, or it may be quick 
and sudden in its steps. It may be effected in ways widely various, as by outward 
building or by inward growth, but its one essential character remains unchanged. 
It is a peculiar relation of cause and effect operating in time, and exhibiting this 
one essential characteristic—of having been directed in the past, and of being con- 
tinuously directed in the present, to some end which is future, the direction being 
of that nature which we instinctively and accurately call an aim.’’¢ 


While Prof. LeConte, in his well-known work, does not discuss 
formally and in detail the relation of teleology and evolution, he 
shows briefly the necessary connection between the two, and pre- 
sents very strongly the case for theistic evolution. The following 
sentence indicates clearly his position : 


“Tf the sustentation of the universe by the law of gravitation does not disturb 
our faith in God as the Sustainer of the universe, there is no reason why the origin 
of the universe by the law of evolution should disturb our faith in God as the 
Creator of the universe.’’2 


There is no doubt but that the scare over evolution in relation 
to teleology has subsided. Some thinkers are even beginning to 
claim that evolution strengthens the design-argument. This is 
true, for example, of Prof. Orr, who says: ‘‘ In reality, however, 
the facts of evolution do not weaken the proof from design, but 
rather immensely enlarge it by showing all things to be bound 

* As cited, p. 161. 

+ As cited, pp. 150-151. 


t As cited, p. 145. 
2 Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought, pp. 294-295. 
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together in a vaster, grander plan than had been formerly con- 
ceived.” * 

(c) The moral argument. There has been in recent years a 
wonderfully strong current running in the direction of emphasizing 
this argument especially, perhaps of emphasizing it more than 
any other. Romanes stands out as perhaps the only: theistic 
writer who actually doubts its force.t He used the term moral, 
however, as exclusive of man’s religious nature, and insisted, as 
we shall see later, with much perspicuity of statement and 
strength of reasoning, that the argument from man’s religious 
instinct was valid. On the other hand, such writers as Davidson, 
Fraser, Bruce, Knight, Kennedy, Martineau, Seth, Schurman, 
Orr and others have built up this argument and buttressed it until 
it would seem to be impregnable. Inasmuch as the tendency to- 
day isin the direction of bringing this argument more and more 
to the front, it may be well to show how it is presented by some 
of these writers. 

Davidson first declares that conscience postulates the necessity 
of a future reign of righteousness for the rewarding of suffering 
virtue and the punishment of triumphant vice. Only a righteous 
God can bring this to pass; therefore there must be such a Being. 
Secondly, conscience speaks with authority; this means that it 
must come from a person, and as its dictates are universal, it can 
only be the voice of God. Likewise its approbation points to a 
personal Friend and its condemnation to a personal Judge. 
Thirdly, conscience imposes on us the feeling of an obligatory 
ideal, and this would not be possible except through the existence 
of a Personal Ideal, even God. And, again, Davidson argues that 
in the interest of the righteous man who does wrong, the glaring 
lack of proportion between his offense and his remorse seems to 
point to another life and an ali-holy God who will not tolerate 
the least deviation from his moral law.t We think it must be 
admitted that this is a very strong way of stating the argument. 
Campbell Fraser places this proof at the very centre of his sys- 
tem. He looks at the universe as a problem deinanding solution. 
Instead of saying there are so many arguments for the existence 
of a personal God, he shifts his point of view and asks what is 
the most reasonable postulate that will render this universe intel- 
ligible and interpretable, and his conclusion he states in this 
way: Man in his highest act—that is, in the feeling of moral obli- 


* As cited, p. 119; cf. Fraser, as cited, II, p. 201. 


+ As cited, pp. 83, 84. Canon Gore tells us, however, that Romanes modified his 
views on this point later, pp. 100-101. 


¢ As cited, Lectures IX-X. 
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gation, with its implied intellectual and moral postulates—is the 
most fitting key for the ultimate interpretation of the universe. 
The macrocosm, in other words, must be in analogy with the 
microcosm and hence moral and spiritual.* Dr. Bruce approves 
of the direct argument from conscience, and also declares that in 
society man could have wrought out his moral laws only through 
the help of a moral Power. This is true in sociological evolution 
as we witness it in history: the Power that makes for righteous- 
ness seems to decide the fate of nations on grounds of their moral 
conduct.t Prof. Knight states the argument very well when he 
declares that the category of right and wrong takes us out of the 
phenomenal into the noumenal world, because it declares not what 
ts, but what ought to be. He also emphasizes the freedom 
and the authoritativeness of the moral consciousness, the unity of 
the moral life, and the existence of a moral order of the world as 
having an undoubted theistic significance. He also declares that 
the moral emotions that are kindled by moral experience must 
point to a moral person.t Kennedy, while criticising Kant for 
making a chasm between the theoretical and the practical belief, 
nevertheless presents the Kantian argument that the theistic 
hypothesis best explains the inuer moral world. The felicific 
tendency of obedience to conscience shows that there must be an 
Author of conscience who desires both moral obedience and the 
happiness of men. Besides this, the majesty and grandeur of 
conscience combine sublimity with utility and, in connection with 
its voice of authority, point to a moral Judge as the divine 
Creator.§ Dr. Martineau declares that moral experience gives an 
objective author, just as volitional experience gives objective caus- 
ality. In the act of conscience we have a higher than ourselves ; 
the moral law first reaches an integral meaning when seen imper- 
sonated in a perfect mind. In addition to this, beauty of moral 
character in other persons strangely attracts us, so that when finite 
persons are not near us we are strangely drawn to a belief ina 
God who shall be an ideal. Besides this, in a retrospect the fee!- 
ings of guilt and remorse bring us into the presence of a moral 
Governor and Judge.| Andrew Seth declares that Kant’s ethical 
sysuem was the most important contribution of modern philosophy 
toward a vital theism, and expresses the conviction that there is 
no passage from ts to ought, the categorical imperative being intel- 
ligible only on the basis of a divine presence and spirit within us. 
There is a moral purpose in history, shown in the education of 


* As cited, I, p. 271. “4. As cited, Lecture VI. 
+ The Providential Order, chap. vii. || As cited, II, chap. ii. 
} As cited, chap. xii. 
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mankind as a whole, and this points to a moral governor.* Prof. 
Seth declares that any plausibility that Hegelianism may have 
intellectually vanishes as soon as we turn to the moral sphere.+ 

These are samples of the way in which the moral argument is 
being stated at present, and their comprehensiveness and force are 
patent. 

On the important question whether the validity of the moral 
argument is affected by evolutionary theories of the genesis of 
conscience, there seems to be but one way of thinking. No mat- 
ter what its historical beginning may have been or even its 
psychological origin, conscience is here as a fact, and the only 
rational explanation is the theistic one. This is the conviction, 
for example, of writers like Fraser, Davidson, Knight, Bruce, 
Lindsay, Schurman, Seth, Wenley, and others.{ 

(2) The ontological argument. There is a disposition on the 
part of a large number of theistic writers to-day to criticise 
unfavorably this method of proof. It cannot be regarded at 
present as a popular one. We must distinguish, however, between 
the ontological argument in general as advanced, for example, by 
Plato, Augustine, Aquinas and others, and that form of it put 
forward by Anselm in the Proslogium and adopted with some 
changes by Descartes. It is unfortunate that this latter form 
should have become so prominent as to be identified in the mind 
of many with the ontological argument as such, since all the objec- 
tions so often advanced against the Anselmic proof are supposed 
to lie against the entire argument. This is especially unfortunate 
in view of the fact that there is now a very general rejection of 
Anselm’s argument and of Descartes’s modification of it. The 
Anselmic and Cartesian proofs may be, and we think are, falla- 
cious ; yet the generic proof need not be affected by valid objec- 
tions to the former. Prof. Flint showed this long ago, though his 
treatment of the argument of Anselm and Descartes had an air of 
inconclusiveness. We agree with Dr. Orr and Mr. Lindsay that 
the generic ontological argument is perfectly valid. The former 
says: 

‘* And that such a reason not only does but must exist, I see not simply by infer- 
ence from the existence of the world, which is the higher form of the cosmological 
argument, but by reflection on the necessary character of the principles of reason 


themselves. For whence these laws of thought—these universal and necessary con- 
ditions of all truth and knowledge—which I discover in myself ; which my own 


* Two Lectures on Theism, pp. 22, 23, 27, 30. 

+ Ibid., p. 45. 

t¢ As cited : Fraser, II, pp. 14-15; Davidson, pp. 376-378, 391-393; Knight, chap. 
ii; Bruce, pp. 160-162; Lindsay, pp. 253-254; Schurman, pp. 242-244 ; Seth, 
pp. 41-43 ; Wenley, p. 158. 
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reason neither makes nor can unmake ; which I recognize to be in me and yet not 
of me ; which I know must belong to every part of the universe? They are neces- 
sary and external in their nature, yet they have not the ground of their existence 
in my individual mind. Can I conclude otherwise than that they have their seat 
and ground in an eternal and absolute Reason—the absolute Prius of all that is, 
at once of thought and of existence? It is but a further extension of the same 
argument when I proceed to show that thought is only possible in relation to an I, 
to a central principle of self-consciousness which unifies and connects all thinking 
and experience.”’ * 


Lindsay expressed the same idea somewhat differently : 


“Tt can hardly be questioned that no faultiness of this argument in its progress as 
a logical evolution, no defectiveness of it as a demonstration, has kept the philoso- 
phy of theism from more keenly discerning how God is necessary—necessary 
existence as implying actual existence being the point in question—to the reason 
no less than is the idea of Him. For it has well pondered to what meaningless 
confusion thought, in its ultimate principles and working, must be reduced if it 
should be held . . . . that God can be ‘conceived as non-existent,’ and that an 
idea so indigenous to man’s mind as the idea of infinity can be treated in the 
fictitious Kantian mode that makes it merely regulative and thereby leaves it 
really unexplained.’’ ‘‘So it has come to be, as we take it, maintained that this 
proof, stripped of all that does not belong to its essence, amounts really to an 
assertion, on the part of the human spirit, of the actuality of its ideal, which is a 
self that is perfect and infinite. Not without force has it been asked, ‘Is it not an 
immediate certainty that the greatest, most beautiful, and most valuable object 
must be a reality, and not a mere matter of thought; for it would be utterly 
intolerable to believe our highest Ideal to be a mere conception of our intellect, 
without actual existence, power or validity ?’ ’’ + 


The view of Davidson seems to be not very different from this, 
namely: that the argument is invalid if used independently as a 
separate proof of the Divine Existence, but that it is valid when 
used to define it.t Fraser also uses it as a confirmatory proof by 
way of supplementing what has been previously gained through 
moral faith in the interpretability of the universe.§ Stirling 
hesitates to pronounce the proof valid, though he inclines to its 
validity when properly understood and stated.|| Bruce disparages 
the argument," while Knight judges it to be a petitio prin- 
cipi.** 

It has sometimes been said that the ontological argument has 
lately taken on an epistemological aspect, and that the argument 
is not so much from the nature and demands of being as from 
those of knowledge. This may be true to a certain extent, but 
the argument was ulways based on a necessary relation of some 
kind between ultimate ideas and ultimate being. The ideas of 
the absolute, the infinite, and the perfect conjoined with those of 


* As cited, pp. 125-126. || As cited, pp. 182-193. 
+ As cited, pp. 239-240, 240-241. -¥ As cited, p. 153. 

t As cited, pp. 428-434. ** As cited, p. 39. 

2 As cited, II, pp. 103-112. 
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truth, knowledge, goodness, and beauty will be found to be inex- 
plicable, not to say baseless and meaningless, unless they find an 
eternal resting-place in the nature of a Supreme Being. The 
principles of theoretic reason are explicable as a unity only 
through a Supreme Energizing Reason. It may be difficult or 
even impossible to get from pure idea to pure being by any 
a priori argumentation, but fortunately we are not shut up to this 
theoretical endeavor. As a matter of fact, we rise in our reason- 
ing from a basis of empirical existence to a metempiric Being. 
Taking it for granted that the @ posteriori arguments have given 
us a Being of indefinitely great power, wisdom, and goodness, we 
use the ontological argument to clothe him with all conceivable 
perfections. In other words, the ontological proof lends additional 
probability to the theistic hypothesis—first, because it shows that 
we are not shut up by our reasoning to the idea of an imperfect 
God, but are justified in clothing him with attributes of infinity ; 
and secondly, because it gives the only satisfactory rationale for 
ultimate ideas. Thus regarded, it is difficult to see how either its 
validity or value can be denied. 

3. But is theistic argumentation all within this quad- 
rilateral? Has the latest thought no new molds into which it 
pours its reasoning, no new methods of treatment to offer, no new 
ideas to advance? The answer to this interrogatory takes us 
into some interesting developments of theistic thought. It is 
almost unnecessary to call attention to the fact that there is now, 
as there has always been and always will be, a tendency to argue 
for the truth of theism on the basis of the writer’s own particular 
philosophy ; and, we may also add, a tendency among anti-theists 
to argue against theism from wrong philosophical conceptions. 
We have already pointed out some instances of this; and many 
more could be adduced where the Kantian, the Lotzean, and the 
Neo-Hegelian present certain arguments for the Divine Existence 
that depend for their validity upon the truth of a special philo- 
sophical position. If this position be not sound, these particular 
arguments are valueless.’ Such argumentation is of value only to 
those who believe in the philosophy underlying it; and inasmuch 
as these different philosophies are to a large extent incompatible, 
all these different philosophical arguments cannot be equally 
sound. There will be a difference of opinion among those wish- 
ing to vindicate the existence of God as to the extent to which 
the. theistic argument should be baged on any definite system of 
philosophy. The wisest course, however, would seem to be, in 
analogy with the relation of the epistemology of theism to philos- 
ophy as already indicated, to base the truth merely on sound 
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philosophical principles held in common by many schools of phil- 
osophy, and not to tie the validity of such proof for life or death 
to a particular scheme which might prove very short-lived. Few 
spectacles would be more diverting to atheists and other anti- 
theists or more disheartening to the sincere theist than that of the 
household of theistic faith thus divided against itself—each mem- 
ber claiming that there could be no valid argument save as the 
peculiar tenets of his own philosophy, in which he was probably 
in a hopeless minority, were accepted from cope to foundation- 
stone. There are a large number of philosophical systems and 
also of philosophical principles with which a genuine theism can- 
not consist, and in this case both the false foundation principles as 
well as the supervening structure must be demolished ere the 
temple of theism can rise. But the true method is surely not to 
stake the validity of our proof upon any philosophy beyond what 
is necessary and essential. 

Passing to more specific tendencies of late in theistic proof, we 
notice several of importance. 

(a) More emphasis is being laid on the argument from man’s 
religious nature. This has not by any means been neglected in 
the older works, even as a separate argument; but it has often 
been treated with scant courtesy, sometimes being subordinated to 
the argument from conscience, and sometimes dismissed with a few 
words. The strength of the direct argument, however, from 
man’s inherent religious constitution is being better recognized. 

It gives us for one thing, e consensu gentium, a universal belief 
to start with in the existence of some form of the Divine. In 
recent years works on the Science of Religion have contributed 
powerfully to sustain the doctrine of the universality of the belief. 
They have also shown that when religion reaches its highest 
development it takes the form of monotheism. Both of these 
facts are of great significance in the theistic evidence. As Illing- 
worth says : 

‘‘Our belief in a Personal God is, as we have seen, based upon an instinct, or 
instinctive judgment, whose universal or practically universal existence is a fact 
of historical experience, and which we do not find that adverse criticism is 
adequate to explain away. Consequently, when we come to consider the various 
evidences, arguments, proofs by which this belief is commonly supported, we must 


remember that these are all attempts to account for and explain and justify 
something which already exists 


Schurman also remarks: 


‘Before answering this question, I must point out that we have here to do 
neither with a new belief nor with altogether new grounds to support it. A being 
in whom the consciousness of God were altogether wanting could not be expected 


* Personality, Human and Divine, p. 81. 
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to acquire it from our argumentation.’’ ‘ There is a spirit in man, and the way of 
the spirit is the method of the philosopher. He aims to bring into the full blaze 
of consciousness the darkling, unsuspected considerations that shaped the thinking 
of the race. It would be a mistake, however, to regard the philosopher as a mere 
photographer of spiritual processes invisible to the rest of mankind. He is also a 
chemist whose crucible is reflective thought. And init he tests the elements which 
have hitherto passed as independent and indissoluble constituents of human 
belief.’’* 


In striving, therefore, to prove the existence of God, we are not 
attempting to prove the existence of the objective counterpart of 
a manufactured idea—we are not trying to prove the truth of an 
hypothesis that is a mere scientific or philosophical conjecture 
with which to explain facts, as in the hypothesis of the chemical 
atom or the luminiferous ether. On the contrary, we are 
attempting to show the probability that there is an actual existence 
corresponding to a belief that exists germinally in human nature 
as such and fully developed in the highest and purest form of 
man’s religion. To justify a belief of this character is certainly 
very different from attempting the justification of one that is the 
pure product of the speculative intellect or the scientific imagina- 
tion. 

We can strengthen this argument by studying the entire phe- 
nomenon of religion and seeking to penetrate to the ultimate truth 
underlying it. In other words, we can study the Philosophy of 
Religion in the sense in which that phrase ought to be used; and 
if we investigate the subject fully and impartially there is no doubt 
but that we shall find the best Philosophy of Religion and the 
only satisfactory one to be theism—that is to say, we shall find the 
best ultimate explanation of all religious phenomena to be the one 
based on the existence of a personal God. There is even a ten- 
dency to-day to call theism the Philosophy of Religion, and some 
have even gone so far as to say in their haste that theism under 
any other aspect is antiquated. Theism is not, however, merely 
the Philosophy of Religion; it explains many more phenomena 
than merely religious ones. This one-sided view, however, that 
equates theism and the Philosophy of Religion, serves to emphasize 
the truth of the statement that theism is the best Philosophy of 
Religion. This point of view has been well set forth by such 
writers as Fraser, Harris, Valentine, Orr,+ and others. 

Another aspect of this argument that has been lately brought 
forward again is the one drawn from our religious emotions. The 
strength of the moral argument based on our moral emotions was 


* As cited, pp. 130, 131. 
t As cited: Fraser, I, pp. 272-275; Valentine, pp. 26-380; Orr, pp. 134-137; 
Harris, Self-Revelation of God, pp. 345-365. 
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advanced with great force and beauty by John Henry Newman in 
his Grammar of Assent.* It may be difficult to distinguish always 
between a moral and a religious emotion, especially as the ultimate 
relation of conscience to our religious nature is still in contro- 
yersy. But the emotions of awe, reverence, fear, and sometimes 
love, with reference to the Divine, joined with a feeling of depend- 
ence, would seem to come more properly under the head of the re- 
ligious than the moral nature. The argument, then, from our re- 
ligious emotions would be analogous to that from the moral—that 
is, they would ‘‘ involve the recognition of a living object. In- 
animate things cannot stir our affections; these are correlative 
with persons.’’+ That is to say, these emotions carry with them a 
theistic implication. Davidson has treated this very well in his 
chapter on Emotional Theism. + 

Another phase of the argument from man’s religious nature has 
been lately brought forward with a great deal of force. It has 
been specially championed by men of some attainments in science. 
This is the argument that infers the existence of a personal God 
as a correlate to man’s religious instinct. Romanes has stated 
this so admirably that it may be well to quote his exact words : 


“‘I think the argument is of legitimate force, because if the religious instincts of 
the human race point to no reality as their object, they are out of analogy with all 
other instinctive endowments. Elsewhere in the animal kingdom we never meet 
with such a thing as an instinct pointing aimlessly, and therefore the fact of man 
being, as it is said, ‘a religious animal ’—.e., presenting a class of feelings of a 
peculiar nature directed to particular ends and most akin to, if not identical with, 
true instinct—is so far, in my opinion, a legitimate argument in favor of the reality 
of some object toward which the religious side of this animal’s nature is 
directed.’’ ‘‘In a word, if animal instincts generally, like organic structures or 
inorganic systems, are held to betoken purpose, the religious nature of man would 
stand out as an anomaly in the general scheme of things if it alone were pur- 
poseless.’’2 


An extremely interesting treatment of this same general aspect is 
given ‘‘ from the physiological view of mentality’? by William 
James. He concludes that the passional and volitional nature of 
man find no comfort and satisfaction save in the theistic theory | 

John Fiske has given the same argument in a rather new form. 
He declares that life is the continuous adjustment of inner rela- 
tions to outer relations, that this is the law of evolution from the 
lowest form to the highest, that all development proceeds through 
the influence of external stimuli, and then says: 


* Pp. 107-110. 

t Newman, Grammar of Assent, p. 109. 
¢ As cited, Lecture VII, pp. 278-290. 

§ As cited, pp. 86, 87. 

|| The Will to Believe, pp. 111-144. 
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“The eye was developed in response to the outward existence of radiant light, 
the ear in response to the outward existence of acoustic vibrations, the mother’s 
love came in response to the infant’s needs, fidelity and honor were slowly de- 
veloped as the nascent social life required them; everywhere the internal adjust- 
ment has been brought about so as to harmonize with some actually existing 
external fact. Such has been Nature’s method, such is the deepest law of life that 
science has been able to detect.’’ ‘‘ At that critical moment we see the nascent 
Human Soul vaguely reaching forth toward something akin to itself, not in the 
realm of fleeting phenomena, but in the Eternal Presence beyond. An internal 
adjustment of ideas was achieved in correspondence with an Unseen World.’’ 
“Now if the relation thus established in the morning twilight of Man’s existence 
between the Human Soul and a world invisible and immaterial is a relation of 
which only the subjective term is real and the objective term is non-existent, then, 
I say, it is something utterly without precedent in the whole history of creation. 
All the analogies of Evolution, so far as we have yet been able to decipher it, are 
overwhelming against any such supposition. To suppose that during countless 
ages, from the seaweed up to Man, the progress of life was achieved through adjust- 
ments to external realities, but that then the method was all at once changed and 
throughout a vast province of evolution the end was secured through adjustments 
to external non-realities, is to do sheer violence to logic and to common sense. 
Or, to vary the form of statement, since every adjustment whereby any creature 
sustains life may be called a true step, and every maladjustment whereby life is 
wrecked may be called a false step: if we are asked to believe that Nature, after 
having throughout the whole round of her inferior products achieved results 
through the accumulation of all true steps and pitiless rejection of all false steps, 
suddenly changed her method and in the case of her highest product began 
achieving results through the accumulation of false steps: I say we are entitled to 
resent such @ suggestion as an insult to our understandings. All the analogies of 
Nature fairly shout against the assumption of such a breach of continuity between 
the evolution of Man and all previous evolution. So far as our knowledge of 
Nature goes, the whole momentum of it carries us onward to the conclusion that 
the Unseen World, as the objective term in a relation of fundamental importance 
that has coexisted with the whole career of Mankind, has a real existence ; and it 
is but following out the analogy to regard that Unseen World as the theatre where 
the ethical process is destined to reach its full consummation. The lesson of 
evolution is that through all these weary ages the Human Soul has not béen cher- 
ishing in religion a delusive phantom, but in spite of seemingly endless groping 
and stumbling it has been rising to the recognition of its essential kinship with 
the ever-living God. Of all the implications of the doctrine of evolution with 
regard to Man, I believe the very deepest and strongest to be that which asserts 
the Everlasting Reality of Religion.’’* 


Mr. Balfour also gives his assent to the same general view, as do 
also Davidson and Valentine.t 

(6) The argument for the truth of theism has been lately carried 
with much force into the sphere of man’s esthetic nature, and 
theism put forward as the best explanation of this side of our 
being—the most satisfactory philosophy of the beautiful. This 
is, of course, under one aspect, a harking back to Plato, and a 
reminiscence of a part of the ontological argument. But it has 

* As cited, pp. 187, 188, 189-191. 


+ Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, pp. 251, 255-256 ; Davidson, as cited, pp. 
195-201 ; Valentine, as cited, pp. 30-36. 
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been revived in the last few years and brought forward as an inde- 
pendent argument, and is worthy of all acceptation. One of the 
best treatments of it is given by Kennedy. The beauty and 
sublimity of the natural world challenge inquiry as to their cause. 
We know that beauty in products of human art never comes by 
chance, but only trom conscious design, only as the result of a 
purposing intelligence. As Kennedy himself expresses it : 


‘When therefore we compare beautiful objects with other instances of adapta- 
tion such as have been already considered, we find that in the production of both 
alike we have the remarkable phenomenon of the continual selection, out of an 
immense number of possibilities, of those and those only which lead to a particular 
future result. The idea of an as yet unrealized future appears to mould and guide 
what is happening in the present. We know from our own self-consciousness that 
a designing intelligence possesses this wonderful power ; and whilst we are directly 
conscious of design only in our individual selves, we have none of us any hesita- 
tion in extending our inference of its existence so far as to take in the field of 
human art equally with any other branch of human industry. 

‘* Here therefore, as well as in those other kinds of adaptation, we cannot evade 
the question, ‘Why should we not extend our inference to all the instances in 
which this phenomenon occurs ?’ ’’* 


It must be true that the beauty of the natural world could have 
come only from a designing mind. The objections advanced by 
Kant to this argument are taken up and answered by Kennedy in 
excellent style. Prof. Knight also has emphasized this argument 
after a somewhat different fashion. He says: 


‘‘ Nature everywhere ornaments herself. There is a process at work which is a 
real effort of Nature to realize the Beautiful by the production of harmony. Thatis 
much the same thing as saying that the inmost spirit of Nature is itself beautiful, 
and that it strives to disclose itself through this channel. It is not the world of 
matter, or dull inert substance, however, that is beautiful or that ornaments 
itself. It is the spirit of the cosmos that shines through and irradiates or trans- 
figures material substance. It thus becomes a genuine apocalypse 


Balfour has a passage on the subject that sounds like an echo 
from Plato : 


‘* Tf we cannot say that Beauty is in any particular case an ‘ objective’ fact, in 
the sense in which science requires us to believe that ‘ mass,’ for example, and 
‘configuration’ are ‘ objective’ facts, we are not precluded on that account from 
referring our feeling of it to God, nor from supposing that in the thrill of some 
deep emotion we have for an instant caught a far-off reflection of Divine beauty. 
This is, indeed, my faith ; and in it the differences of taste which divide mankind 
lose all their harshness. For we may liken ourselves to the members of some 
endless procession winding along the borders of a sunlit lake. Toward each 
individual there will shine along its surface a moving Jane of splendor, where 
the ripples catch and deflect the light in his direction ; while on either hand the 
waters, which to his neighbor’s eyes are brilliant in the sun, for him lie dull and 
undistinguished. So may all possess a like enjoyment of loveliness. So do all 
owe it toone unchanging Source. And if there be an endless variety in the im- 





* As cited, pp. 141-142. 


+ As cited, p. 192. 
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mediate objects from which we severally derive it, I know not, after all, that this 
should furnish any matter for regret.’’* 

Sir Gilbert Stokes argues after a similar fashion for a benevolent 
Creator from the adaptedness of nature to give pleasure.t 

(c) Another proof to which increasing attention is being called 
at present is that from the Philosophy of History. History is not 
a chaotic mass of facts, happening by chance without any rhyme 
or reason. It is not a mere aggregation of events—individual, 
tribal, national, economic, sociological, artistic, religious, and so 
forth, occurring without any unity of connection or of purpose. 
On the contrary, the history of mankind shows an articulation of 
the whole, a unity in complexity, a solidarity of the human race, 
a far-reaching domination of purpose, a guidance and government, 
a distinct plan whereby the parts work into a whole forming a 
harmony of being and movement—all pointing irresistibly to the 
existence of a superintending Mind. Theism is the only key to 
the Philosophy of History. We may not accept Hegel’s doctrine 
of the Idea’s mirroring itself in the history of the world by a 
process of dialectic evolution, but Hegel has done good service in 
showing that history is not a fortuitous concourse of events, but is 
permeated with thought and purpose. Davidson treats this argu- 
ment very well in a short compass. He speaks as follows : 

‘*Note particularly the point of our argument. It is shown by history that, 
measured on the vast scale, human actions have been on the whole in the line of 
freedom, righteousness, and progress. But this ultimate pointing of corporate 
human action (including, of course, all the great institutions—social, political, and 
religious—in which corporate action has embodied itself) toward a great end, 
under the circumstances, can only be fully accounted for on the supposition of an 
overruling Providence or an immanent Deity, and of man’s being under a Divine 
education. For sometimes the darkness and corruption on the earth have been 
so great and so long continued that movement onward, after such a prodigious 
check, seemed impossible ; and sometimes the final result has been so much vaster 
and immeasurably better than men themselves expected, and has been effected by 
instruments so humble, that we are driven by an irresistible logic to the conclusion 
that a greater than man is here. The argument is, that a purpose and a plan are 
discernible in human history, wrought through man and in accordance with the 
principles of human nature, yet higher than what man, with his limited prescience, 
his faltering judgment, his vacillating morality, his intellectual and other weak- 
nesses, could consciously have intended or effectually achieved. It is inductively 
proved that there is God in history.’’} 


Prof. Bruce, in his Providential Order, has given some space to 

this argument. He shows that we see in the history of mankind 

a power making for righteousness and dealing retributive justice. 

There is a moral law whose effects are observed in the history of 
* As cited, p. 335. 


t As cited, I, pp. 203-205 ; II, pp. 101-108. 
t As cited, pp. 273-274. 
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nations, and a Power working beneficently; in other words, a 
Providential Order. There is an onward movement in history 
toward an ideal goal. We see historic dawns, or preparations for 
great parts to be played in history by nations, and historic days, or 
periods of great services wrought in history by nations.* Lindsay 
aud Harris have also emphasized this view-point very well.t It 
is not the design of Prof. Flint, in his newly issued work on The 
History of the Philosophy of History, to offer as the result of his 
investigations any proof of the Divine existence; but it is inter- 
esting to note the judgment of so keen a thinker and competent a 
judge as to the force of the argument when he expresses his 
approval of it in language that would seem almost exaggerative : 
‘* He proceeds to attempt to prove, by an examination of the facts of history as 
a whole, that God has been ever present therein in wisdom and justice and power. 
Taking up in succession antiquity, Christianity and the barbarian invasions, 
feudalism, the Reformation and the Revolution, he strives to show in each case 
that what man willed was not what God willed and has accomplished, but some- 
thing lower, something less, if not even something contrary. Man has been con- 
tinually growing in the knowledge of God’s will; but even yet he has no more 
than a vague and dim perception of the general plan of His providence, although 
in looking back he can clearly enough see there was a plan underlying events 
which those who took part in them never dreamed of, being engrossed in far other 
plans of theirown. Laurent has attempted to establish this by an examination 
of the actual facts of history, and by what is entitled to be regarded as a most 
minute and searching examination of these facts. In doing so he seems to 
me to have made a most valuable contribution, not only to historical philosophy 
but also to natural theology : to have successfully shown, what professed natural 
theologians have so strangely overlooked, that not less than the heavens and earth 
—nay, that much more than either—does history declare the glory of God.’’} 


Prof. John Fiske, also a competent judge, has given his assent to 
this argument.§ 

(d) In close connection with the foregoing, and, in fact, as its 
continuation, being the Philosophy of History turned into what 
might be called the Philosophy of the Future, it is instructive to 
note that the doctrine of evolution that once awakened alarm in 
the theistic camp has been made the foundation of a direct argu- 
ment for theism. This argument is based on man’s place in the 
evolutionary process both in the past and prospectively in the 
future. He is evidently the crowning result of the past and is 
tending toward an ideal goal of health and happiness in the distant 
future. Evidently man and his welfare dominated the entire cos- 
mic process—and the best explanation of the fact is simply that 
there isa Divine Being who brought man into existence, who 
cares for him, and is leading him slowly but surely to higher 

* Pp. 155-230. 


+ As cited : Lindsay, pp. 495-507 ; Harris, pp. 432-433. 
¢ Pp. 684-685. ¢ Idea of God, p. 167. 
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things. This idea was developed by Prof. Bruce in his Apologetics, 
and more completely in his Providential Order. His chapter on 
‘‘ Theistic Inferences from Man’s Place in the Universe,’’ in the 
latter work, is a very suggestive one.* This argument is not, 
however, restricted to ultra-evolutionists. Man as the crown and 
consummation of creation would naturally be the key to the 
whole, the highest expression of the First Cause of the entire 
process, and his assured progress in civilization and in moral and 
religious enlightenment would certainly seem to indicate that 
there was a kindly Providence watching over his development and 
guiding him onward and upward. It is not to the point here to 
refer to ILerbert Spencer’s idea of a continuous, eternal, rhythmic 
evolution and dissolution as being pessimistic and therefore 
destructive of this argument, since this part of Spencer’s doctrine 
is a product of his purely speculative philosophy, and as such is 
either rejected or ignored by the great majority of evolutionists 
who think they can prove inductively the optimistic trend of 
biological and sociological development. 

(e) There has been lately a commendable revival of the study of 
Natural Religion in all its branches. The light of physical 
nature, the evidence of man’s reason, conscience and religious 
instincts, and the testimony of human history bear witness to more 


truths of natural religion than merely to the Divine Existence ; 
they also point to human freedom, moral responsibility, the soul’s 
immortality, and future retribution. And these truths should 
form an harmonious whole, a well-articulated system. On this 
point Fiske says : 


“ Now in all ages and in every form of Religion the theory has comprised three 
essential elements : first, belief in Deity as quasi-human ; secondly, belief in an 
Unseen World in which human beings continue to exist after death ; thirdly, 
recognition of the ethical aspects of human life as related in a special and intimate 
sense to this Unseen World. These three elements are alike indispensable. If 
any one of the three be taken away, the remnant cannot properly be called Re- 
ligion.”+ 
If this be true, the argument for theism is reénforced by all the 
considerations that can be advanced in favor of the truth of the 
other parts of the system. Whatever reason there is for believing 
in the truth of the system of Natural Religion asa whole isa 
reason for believing in the truth of the integral parts, of which 
theism is one. On the other hand, if theism is a false doctrine 
and at the same time an essential part of Natural Religion, then 
the latter collapses. In that case, all the considerations in favor 

* Apologetics, pp. 159-160; Providential Order, Lecture III, especially pp. 


66-69. 
t As cited, pp. 174-175. 
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of each integral part must be shown to be fallacious, and the 
reasoning in favor of the truth of religion as a whole must be 
proved invalid. Prof. Fraser presses this point when, after show- 
ing that theism satisfies the causal principle, explains order and 
adaptation, and so forth, he goes on to argue that it is the strongest 
postulate we can make against pessimism in favor of optimism, and 
that the fact of death and the hope of immortality are interpre- 
table in a theistic universe. Fraser even goes so far as to turn to 
Revealed Religion and point out that so far as a valid argument 
can be made for the occurrence of a miracle, it is an argument in 
favor of theism. A miracle would have its place and be inter- 
pretable on the theistic hypothesis.* It is noteworthy that 
Romanes was inclined to take the same. general position as to the 
bearing of Revealed Religion on theism. ‘‘ Pure agnostics,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ ought to investigate the religious consciousness of Chris- 
tians as a phenomenon which may possibly be what Christians 
themselves believe it to be, ¢. e, of Divine origin.’’+ It is cer- 
tainly true that theism gives a rationale for freedom, immortality, 
future recompense, and a supernatural revelation. 

(/) It is but a step from all this to theism as a theory of the 
universe in the broadest sense of that phrase--a theory that 
presents theism as the best explanation of all existence as we 
know it, the universe of knowing and of being, their contents and 
all their relations, the whence, whither and why of all things, and 
their correlation in a harmonious, self-consistent whole. This 
would be merely, to a large extent, the synthesis of previous 
reasonings, more or less changed according to the view-point of 
the particular writer. Thus Campbell Fraser starts with the 
problem of the ultimate meaning and purpose of the universe, 
and his object is to show that theism is the best and, in fact, the 
only solution of the problem. Man has moral faith that the 
universe is interpretable through the existence of a personal God; 
and human reason by studying the universe and its contents justi- 
fies this postulate, showing that any other philosophical solution 
is untenable.t Davidson concludes his work by pointing out that 
all philosophy strengthens and illuminates the theistic theory and 
that theism itself is the best ‘‘ reasoned interpretation of existence 
taken in its totality.’’§ Prof. Knight’s purpose, he tells us, is to 
‘* represent the theistic view of the Universe as a focus at which 
the conclusions of Speculative Philosophy, Science, Poetry, Art, 
History, and Religion meet—a focus at which the personal and the 
impersonal view of the ultimate mystery combine; and at which 


* As cited, second volume, last four chapters. } As cited, I, pp. 3, 8, 22, 38. 
+ As cited, p. 108. @ As cited,. p. 438, 
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the wonder, in which all Philosophy begins, may unite with the 
admiration and the ecstasy in which Poetry culminates, and the 
worship in which Religion ‘ lives, and moves, and has its being.’ 
It will perhaps be seen that the most comprehensive solution of 
the problem—when God is regarded as ‘ the master light of all 
our seeing’—is at the same time the most precise.’’* Prof. 
Knight did a part of this work remarkably well; it is a pity he 
did not entirely live up to his profession. Mr. Balfour’s book also 
takes into consideration this comprehensive aspect of the ques- 
tion, as he himself says: ‘‘ What I have so far tried to establish 
is this—that the great body of our beliefs, scientific, ethical, 
esthetic, theological, form a more coherent and satisfactory whole 
if we consider them in a Theistic setting, than if we consider 
them in a Naturalistic one”’+ So, too, President Schurman has 
conceived the question broadly when he declares that ‘‘ the prob- 
lem of the modern theist consists in the union of the Aryan and 
Semitic modes of interpreting existence. We must have a syn- 
thesis of the Father of all spirits with the ground of all nature.’’+ 
Dr. Clarke in his little book refers to the synthetic character of 
the theistic argument as being probably decisive. There is no 
doubt that the great, the overwhelming strength of the theistic 
argument lies in its cumulative effect; a synthesis of theistic 
reasonings strengthens the argument in geometrical ratio. 

It is not claimed by theistic writers that theism solves all diffi- 
culties, for it is inconceivable that any theory of ultimates should 
do this for finite intelligence ; the mysteries of existence can dis- 
appear for Infinite Mind alone. But, in the first place, theism is 
a solution of so marvellously satisfactory a character that it leaves 
a rational being without excuse for rejecting it. It does not, of 
course, give demonstrative certainty, but we are justified in claim- 
ing for it moral certitude. Theories in physical science that were 
accompanied by the same amount of evidence that we have for 
the truth of theism would be accepted without question. And, in 
the second place, theism is the only theory that does satisfy the 
conditions of the problem. All anti-theistic theories, in so far as 
they profess to be theories of the universe or solutions of all ulti- 
mate problems, have failed signally. This is seen, for one thing, 
in the rise of Agnosticism, which is self-confessed failure—an 
abandoning of the problem as insoluble, and practically intellectual 
suicide. The majority of writers on theism in recent years have 
not concerned themselves directly with the refutation of anti- 
theistic theories. They have usually been content to advance the 


* As cited, p. 5. f Aa cited, p. 344. } As cited, pp. 126-127. 
4 Can I Believe in God the Father? pp. 48-49. 
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positive evidence in favor of the theistic belief, touching on antag- 
onistic theories only incidentally in the progress of the discussion. 
No book as comprehensive as Flint’s Anti-T’heistic Theories has 
appeared since the publication of that work. There have been 
some writers, however, who have treated the subject with more 
or less fullness. Campbell Fraser discusses with great acumen, if 
not comprehensively, Panegoism, Pancosmism, Pantheism, and 
Final Skepticism. Mr. Balfour has taken up at some length 
Naturalism and shown its untenableness. Prof. Ward, as already 
said, has administered some crushing blows to Naturalism and 
also to Spencerian Agnosticism. Dr. Martineau, after vindicating 
in his first volume the reality of knowledge against different forms 
of Agnosticism, comes in the latter part of the second volume to 
a review of opposing systems and argues with his usual power of 
reason and rhetoric against Pantheism and Determinism. Stirling 
gives a good treatment of Hume’s Skepticism and of Naturalistic 
Evolution. In his Sel/-Revelation of God Harris has devoted 
some space to Atheism, Agnosticism, Pantheism, and Materialism ; 
though he had treated the subject with much greater fullness in 
his earlier work. 

In conclusion, by way of gathering up the general threads of 
this discussion, we may remark briefly : 

1. Absolute skepticism is now practically out of date and need 
give the theist little controversial concern. 

2. A new era has come to theistic writers in their relation to 
the question of the possibility of knowing God ; the fear of Kant, 
Hamilton, Mansel, and Spencer no longer haunts their mind. It 
is rather the other side that is challenged to take up the burden 
of proof. ‘* You say we cannot know God? Why not?” 

' 3. There seems to be no general agreement as to either the 
historical genesis or the psychological origin of theism; though 
the doctrine of a Primitive Monotheism has been of late some- 
what strengthened, with a psychological origin in harmony with it. 

4. There is a consensus of opinion that the truth of theism is 
not afiected by the theories of its historical genesis or psychologi- 
eal origin, 

5. The ordinary theistic arguments, the common quadrilateral, 
have been to some extent changed, and thereby fortified of late 
years. 

6. There has been a broadening and a deepening and a unifying 
of the theistic proof that has added greatly to its eftectiveness. 

7. The theory of evolution, in so far as it is purely scientific, is 
not regarded at present as affecting unfavorably any essential part 
of the theistic evidence. 
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8. No anti-theistic theory can be said to be dominant to-day in 
the world of thought. Anti-theism is a house hopelessly divided 
against itself. 


9. There has been a more hospitable and receptive spirit shown 
toward theism by scientists and philosophers than formerly. So 
far from there being anything in the science or the philosophy 
of the day that need shake the belief of the theist, there was never 
a time when he had less need to be intellectually ashamed of his 
theistic faith. 

Theism has every reason to be proud of the men who, at the 
close of the nineteenth century, waged so successful a warfare 
against its enemies. May it be equally fortunate in the men who 


are to fight its battles in the opening years of the twentieth cen- 
tury | 


McCorMick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. BENJAMIN LEWIS HoBson. 





II. 
PSYCHOLOGY AS A NATURAL SCIENCE. 


TO one of the subjects included under philosophy, in the 

| broad sense of the term, has undergone greater modifica- 
tions during the past few years than psychology. ‘‘ The chief 
and proper source of this branch of knowledge,’’ we are told by 
Dr. Thomas Reid, ‘‘ is accurate reflection upon the operations of 
our own minds.’’ This describes the individualistic, introspective 
psychology, to which the epithet ‘‘ old’’ is sometimes nowadays 


applied. The so-called ‘‘ new” psychology takes as its subject 
the human mind, rather than the mind of the individual, and 
avails itself of various sources of information additional to simple 
introspection. A number of special sciences have, accordingly, 
been developed, such as are indicated by the words ‘‘ physiologi- 
cal,’’ ‘* experimental,’’ ‘‘ comparative,’’ ‘‘ genetic,’’ ‘‘ abnormal.’’ 

Psychology is much more complex than it used to be; it is 


based upon a vastly greater number and variety of facts than 
formerly ; it employs, more than would have been thought possi- 
ble a generation ago, the methods of the objective sciences. 

But while the field of psychology has thus been indefinitely 
extended, it has also been restricted. ‘‘ It is now zenerally recog- 
nized,’’ says Mr. Bain, ‘‘ that systematic psychology should be 
disburdened of metaphysics—that is, the problem of knowing and 
being—however closely they may be connected. To analyze 
subject and object is a strictly psychological task ; the nature of 
our perception of a material world is something different and 
apart. Likewise, what is now termed Epistemology has psycho- 
logical relationships, but is pursued into issues of a specific char- 
acter lving outside pure psychology.’’* This means, of course, 
that psychology is a phenomenal or empirical science, that it deals 
with states of consciousness as such, without inquiring into their 
ultimate ground or meaning. The elimimation of speculative 
questions, assumptions in regard to being or knowing, is as distinct 
a feature of the psychology of the present dav, in contrast to that 
of the past, as is the extension of its domain to so many regions 
with which it formerly had no concern. 


* Mind, 1894, p. 287. 
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The most cogent and obvious justification of the discrimination 
now so commonly made, between conscious states and their sup- 
posed or actual implications is the analogy of the concrete or 
inductive sciences. A science is a body of generalizations appli- 
cable to certain facts abstracted from other facts with which they 
may be connected, and regarded as constituting a unity. These 
generalizations or laws do not relate to the interior nature of the 
phenomena to which they apply; they simply describe coéxist- 
ences and sequences that have been observed. A given object 
may be treated by many sciences ; the physicist, the chemist, the 
biologist, the geologist, the archeologist, and many other investi- 
gators, may be interested in the same object, because each keeps 
to his own point of view, and observes what is relevant to his 
own branch of inquiry. Clear understanding requires that the 
several qualities which go to make up the thing should be con- 
sidered separately, and accordingly, by an artificial analysis, prop- 
erties which in fact are always associated are treated apart from 
one another. Every science necessarily makes various assump- 
tions which it does not verify, and accepts without question various 
results of investigation in other departments. Now why should 
not psychology adopt the method followed by other kindred 
sciences? As Prof. James puts it, ‘‘ If psychology is ever to 
conform to the type of the other natural sciences, it must also 
renounce certain ultimate solutions, and place itself on the usual 
common-sense basis If there is any natural science in pos- 
session of a subject-matter well set off and contrasted with all 
others, it is psychology. However much our self-consciousness, 
our freedom, our ability to conceive universals, or what not, may 
ally us with the Infinite and Absolute, there is yet an aspect of 
our being, even of our mental being, which falls wholly within 
the sphere of natural history. As constituting the inner life of 
individual persons who are born and die, our conscious states are 
temporal events arising in the ordinary course of nature 
Whatever conclusions an ultimate criticism may come to about 
mental states, they form a practically admitted sort of object, 
whose habits of coéxistence and succession and relations with 
organic conditions furm an entirely definite subject of research. 
Cannot philosophers and biologists both become ‘ psychologists ’ 
on this common basis? Cannot both forego ultimate inquiries, 
and agree that, provisionally at least, the mental state shall be the 
ultimate datum so far as ‘ psychology’ cares to go?’’* In other 
words, why should not this science confine itself to the formula- 
tion of laws in reference to the occurrence and interrelation of 


* Philosophical Review, March, 1892. 
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conscious states? Why should it go back of these, or try to do 
so? It is possible to observe and generalize psychical phenomena 
without raising any question as to their meaning, without asking 
what knowledge, if any, they give of a reality beyond them- 
selves. We are on perfectly safe ground as long as we confine 
ourselves to facts; it isin the interpretation of facts that doubt 
arises. Let us, therefore, limit psychology to the descriptive and 
generalizing function, and, if there are any more fundamental 
inquiries that press for answer, let us refer them to some other 
science. 

It is needless to cite authorities to show that this is the com- 
monly accepted view. Prof. Fullerton assures us that ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogy must resolutely confine itself to phenomena, and, as science, 
eschew all metaphysical entities—‘ substrata,’ ‘ unit beings,’ 
‘transcendental selves,’ and what not.’’? “The world of substrata,’’ 
he adds, “belongs to the metaphysician, if it belongs to any one, 
and the psychologist will not gain by trespass. Let him swy on 
his own ground.’’* Prof. Andrew Seth draws lines of demarka- 
tion between psychology, epistemology and metaphysics: ‘‘ Psy- 
chology treats ideas as mental facts which have an existence of 
their own in consciousness. Epistemology deals with the ‘ knowl- 
edge’ which we reach by means of these ideas, or immediate 
mental facts. .... Metaphysics has to do with the ultimate 
nature of the reality which reveals itself alike in the consciousness 
which knows and the world which is knowr.’’t 

Although this view of the nature and province of psychology 
seems very clear, there is a difference between it and other natural 
sciences which it is important to take into account. All objective 
sciences disregard one circumstance in regard to the phenomena 
with which they deal, namely, their presentation in consciousness. 
It does not concern the physicist, or the chemist, or the biologist, 
that the subject matter which he treats is given in the form of 
modifications of mind ; for the purposes of investigation, the physi- 
cal world is an independently existing reality, and it is not neces- 
sary to consider the means through which it is known. States of 
consciousness, which the psychologist considers as such, other 
investigators consider only in respect to the knowledge conveyed 
through them—or such portion of that knowledge as happens to 
be of interest. The point of view of the natural sciences is, 
therefore, not only unlike that of the psychologist, but is its 
precise opposite. The natural sciences abstract their material 
from the knowing subject and treat it as independently given, 
whereas the psychologist takes as his special theme the very sub- 


* Psychological Review, March, 1894. + Philosophical Review, March, 1892. 
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jective aspect which the others neglect. It is evident that it 
must be more difficult for the psychologist than for investigators 
in other departments to avoid the consideration of ultimate prob- 
lems, because the essence of his facts is their character as modifi- 
cations of a conscious self, while the facts which constitute the 
subject-matter of other sciences are assumed to exist indepen- 
dently of any such reference. It is not difficult for the physicist, 
or the chemist, to avoid raising any question as to the nature of 
being, or the basis of knowledge, but the psychologist can hardly 
help asking, ‘‘ What is this Self which seems to underlie all the 
changing phases of experience? What do those states which 
seem to point to something beyond the self and capable of acting 
upon it really signify ?’’ It may be that psychology should 
rigorously confine itself within the sphere of the natural sciences, 
that its method should be as strictly empirical as theirs, but it 
must be admitted that a satisfactory parallel can hardly be estab- 
lished between sciences which entirely ignore presentation in con- 
sciousness and a science which selects this as its special theme. 


That this consideration is entitled to weight, that the dictum, 
‘* Let psychology treat its material as the other natural sciences 
treat theirs,’’ is not as ready and complete a solution of difficulties 
as one may at first think, appears when we undertake to apply the 
principle to the commonly recognized types of psychical expe- 
rience. 

Some conscious states have the peculiarity, as we all know, of 
indicating to us the presence of what we call external objects. 
This characteristic the psychologist is, of course, called upon to 
consider; he must analyze these states into their elements, and 
show what complexes of the subjective affections which we call 
sensation give rise to, or are attended by, the subjective state 
which we call perception. Belief in an external world is a fact 
which calls for explanation, and the psychologist furnishes this 
explanation when he points out its psychical antecedents or con- 
ditions. With the truth or falsity of the belief, the psychologist 
is not concerned; his task is simply that of showing how this 
particular form of consciousness happens to arise. ‘‘ To analyze 
subject and object,’’ Mr. Bain tells us, as we have seen, ‘‘is a 
strictly psychological task ; the nature of our perception of a 
material world is something different and apart.’’ It follows that, 
as long as we confine ourselves to psychology, we are strictly shut 
up within the circle of our own ideas, and can never penetrate to 
a world of reality beyond. ‘here may be such a world; our 
belief in it may be well founded; or we may be under a complete 
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illusion. It does not belong to psychology to determine this 
question. When we pass beyond description, analysis into ele- 
ments, determination of the conditions of genesis, and inquire as 
to the validity of the states of consciousness which we call per- 
ception, we leave the sphere of psychology and enter another 
province—that of epistemology. In recognition of this, it may 
be well to adopt the suggestion of Prof, Seth, and drop the term 
‘* perception ” from the vocabulary of psychology : ‘‘ perception,” 
Prof. Seth says, ‘‘ is certainly a term which should be the exclu- 
sive property of the epistemologist.”’ 

Now without calling in question the logical propriety of this 
division of functions, and not stopping to insist upon any practical 
inconveniences that may attend it—though it is somewhat incon- 
venient to a teacher, for example, to be unable to answer an 
inquiry as to the validity of our perceptual knowledge, except 
through the expedient of turning himself into an epistemologist 
for the purpose—it is evident that the principle, ‘‘ Treat your 
facts simply as such, without concern for their presuppositions or 
ultimate meanings,’ applies to psychology less readily than to 
other natural sciences. The standpoint of common sense is 
adopted by all these sciences—there is a real external world, mani- 
fested to us as real beings. This standpoint the other sciences are 
never called upon to abandon; they continue to occupy it all 
through their investigations. But, according to the natural 
history conception of his science, if strictly interpreted, the psy- 
chologist is called upon to abandon it, or at least to hold it doubt- 
ful, because, among the facts with which he has to deal, is this 
fact of conscious states which purport to represent reality, and 
these states he is forbidden to consider except in the way of 
observation and genetic analysis, so that he is quite unable to 
determine their cognitive value, and say whether they give a 
correct version of the actual state of things or not. The incom- 
pleteness of the parallel between psychology and other inductive 
sciences thus appears—an incompleteness due to that presentation 
in consciousness which is the distinctive characteristic of psychol- 
ogy, and which necessarily obtrudes upon it problems which other 
sciences do not encounter. It is only by a somewhat violent effort 
that we can adhere to this abstraction of content from function in 
dealing with perceptive states, and when we do adhere to it we 
depart from the common-sense view which accepts these states as 
a revelation of reality, and force ourselves into an attitude of arti- 
ficial incertitude. 

What is thus true of our perceptual knowledge is also, and for 
the same reason, true of our reasoned knowledge—of everything 
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which we know mediately through generalization, judgment and 
reasoning. The essence of all these processes is belief. In judg- 
ment we posit a conception assumed to represent reality of another 
conception also assumed to represent reality; there is a trans- 
subjective reference; the judgment claims a value beyond the 
mental form or act itself. If psychology is incompetent to deal 
with perception but is obliged to hand it over to epistemology, it 
must hand over also the entire logical function. The only pre- 
rogative which, it can assert in respect to this is that of describing 
the psychical elements involved, and tke mode of their combina- 
tion, but in order to establish the veracity of the reasoning func- 
tion the resources of another science must be invoked. 

The awkwardness of this partitioning of territory appears, in a 
somewhat different form, when the phenomena of memory are 
under consideration. The essential thing in memory is, of course, 
recognition—awareness of the present experience as identical 
with an experience previously had. This recognition may be 
complete, so that we are able to recall the original experience in 
its details, or it may be more or less vague; it may be imme- 
diate and direct, or it may be accomplished through a process of 
reflection ; it may be attended by pleasurable or painful emotion, 
or the thing recalled may be indifferent to us. These varieties of 
recognition are a profitable subject of study, and it is also interest- 
ing to compare the mental state recalled with the mental state 
recalling, in order to determine the law of recognition—that is, the 
characteristics which must pertain to a given modification of mind 
in order that it may have the power of bringing back the past. 
But a more fundamental question naturally suggests itself, How 
can the present and the past be united in a common experience ? 
Recognition is not the mere referring of what is recognized to the 
past; it is the referring of it to my past. How can this sense of 
identity between myself as existing at present and myself as 
affected years ago be explained? An attempt to answer this 
question carries us heyond the bounds of a merely descriptive 
psychology. This is the case even if a physiological explanation 
be considered adequate. The assumption of being permanently 
subsisting along with the changing states, which is the only one 
possessing any explanatory value, is permissible only to the episte- 
mologist. If the natural history conception be adhered to, the 
psychologist is incapable of explaining the continuity of experi- 
ence on any ground—physiological or spiritualistic. The momen- 
tous feature of our conscious life which we call personal identity 
remains a mystery unrelieved. 

Psychology can be assimilated to the natural sciences only on 
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condition that its phenomena are primarily and ultimately cogni- 
tive ; if there are psychical states not reducible to this type, the 
analogy fails. Advocates of this view accordingly deny that 
feeling and will are coérdinate with knowledge as primitive expres- 
sions of mind; sensations and ideas derivable from them are the 
sole factors of consciousness. ‘‘ A theory of the soul,’’ we are 
told by Prof. Miinsterberg, “does justice to the whole range of 
psychical phenomena, if it assume as the only function of the soul 
sensation characterized by quality, intensity, and tone of feeling.’’* 
The most important application of this doctrine is to the will, 
which is represented as, psychologically considered, only a com- 
plex of sensations. We need not stop to dwell upon the consider- 
ations urged in proof of this position. It may be conceded that 
what is said about the motor energy of ideas—the tendency of a 
mentally anticipated end to awaken associations favorable to its 
accomplishment, and to repress associations that are unfavorable 
-—and what is said about the so-called innervation feeling, or feel- 
ing of effort—which is explained as a product of movement sensa- 
tions, experienced or anticipated—that this is acute and suggestive, 
and—possibly with qualification as to the second point—unques- 
tionably true. This does not, however, carry with it acceptance 
of the point contended for, namely, that there is no initiative, no 
selective and preferential energy, in volition. Those who discern 
in an act of deliberative choice an inward, self-originative activity, 
that can be distinguished from the anticipatory idea of the act, 
and from sensations of effort which accompany its performance, 
will not be led to interpret their consciousness differently because 
of these representations. Our concern at present, however, is not 
with the truth or falsity of the doctrine, but with the fact that, 
whether true or false, it is the necessary presupposition of psychol- 
ogy construed as a natural science. Only objects perceivable and 
calculable can be scientifically treated, in this sense of the word 
science. If there is anything in volition that is not presented as 
a sensation or an idea derived from sensation, or if there is any- 
thing in volition that is not definitely determined in relation to 
what has preceded and in relation to what follows, the possi- 
bility of psychology as a science comparable with other natural 
sciences is destroyed. ‘‘ A psychologist,” Prof. James tells us, 
‘‘ cannot be expected to be impartial, having a great motive in 
favor of determinism. He wants to build a science, and a science 
is a system of fixed relations. Wherever there are independent 
variables, there science stops. So far, then, as our volitions may 
be independent variables, a scientific psychology must ignore that 


* Quoted by Mellone, Philosophical Criticism and Construction, p. 209. 
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fact, and treat of them only so far as they are fixed functions. 
. . . » Psychology thus abstracts from free will, without neces- 
sarily denying its existence.’’** It may be objected, then, to this 
general method and point of view that it prejudges the question 
of the will, or, at least, maintains a non-committal attitude in 
regard to it. If it be an infelicity that the question of a trans- 
subjective material world is handed over to epistemology, and that 
the synthesis of the present and the past in the unity of conscious 
experience is left unexplained, it may be accounted a further 
drawback that a certain bias is communicated to one’s investiga- 
tion of those phenomena of voluntary life which seem to claim 
exemption from the law of causal determination. 

An eminent exponent of the psycho-physical theory of the will 
—Prof. Miinsterberg—states in strong language the inconsistency 
between it and the ordinary beliefs of mankind. ‘‘ We cannot, 
no, we cannot be satisfied with that practical outcome of psychol- 
ogy, with those conclusions about the final character of personality 
and freedom, about history and logic and ethics, about man and 
the universe. Every fibre in us revolts, every value in our real 
life rejects such a construction. We do not feel ourselves such 
conglomerates of psycho-physical elements, and the men whom we 
admire and condemn, love and hate are not for us identical with 
those combinations of psychical atoms which pull and push one 
another after psychological laws. We do not mean, with our 
responsibility and with our freedom in the moral world, that our 
consciousness is the passive spectator of psychical processes which 
go on causally determined by laws. . . . . Psychology has the 
right and the duty to consider everything from the psychological 
standpoint, but life and history, ethics and philosophy, have 
neither the duty nor the right to accept as a picture of reality the 
impression which is reached from the psychological standpoint.” + 

The title of the article from which this quotation is taken, 
‘* Psychology and the Real Life,’’ explains the meaning of these 
statements. The will analyzed by the psychologist is not the real 
will, but is an artificial abstraction from it containing only its 
sensational elements. ‘‘ The real will, that which you must feel 
and will as your active function, is not a phenomenon, and there- 
fore not describable and explainable, and if you want it as object 
of psychology—that is, of the science which describes and explains 
mental life—you must transform mental life into a set of objects, 
and substitute in that service the psycho-physical personality for 
the real centre of subjective functions.’’{ In other words, psy- 


* Psychology, Briefer Course, p. 457. t Atlantic Monthly, May, 1898. 
¢ Psychological Review, November, 1898, p. 641. 
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chology constructs, for the purposes of science, an artificial will, 
which is not only not the real will, but is the direct contradiction 
of it; it considers the will as if it were composed of sensational 
elements—a transformation which does not in the least correspond 
to the will of our experience. 

One is impelled to ask whether an abstraction and substitution 
so misleading and confusing as this is justifiable. Certainly there 
is nothing comparable to it in the procedure followed in other 
lines of investigation. When the physicist or the chemist isolates 
a certain property from others, and treats it as independent, or 
employs a symbol, or constructs a hypothetical entity like the 
ether, these artificial devices are not supposed to involve the dis- 
advantage of misrepresenting the facts which they are intended to 
set forth. But, according to this view, the psychologist deliber- 
ately misstates the facts of concrete experience in order to analyze 
more successfully a certain limited set of phenomena. Instead of 
being a study of mind in its verisimilitude and its entirety, psy- 
chology is an analysis of psycho-physical functions considered 
apart from their real values and their deeper relations; ‘‘ psy- 
chology ’’ and ‘‘ real life’’ thus constitute an antithesis. The 
unsophisticated inquirer who supposes that his studies are con- 
ducting him to a genuine self-knowledge is simply mistaken. 
The plain man may be pardoned if he looks with a certain degree 
of suspicion upon a method so paradoxical as this, so liable to 
involve misunderstanding. 


The postulate which is most objected to by those who wish to 
confine psychology within the limits of phenomenal science is that 
of the self, conceived as something implied in, and more than, the 
states through which it is manifested. Whatever opinion one may 
hold as to the ultimate nature of mind, however firmly one may 
believe in a reality more permanent than the changing processes, 
it is urged that this cannot properly be taken cognizance of by 
psychology, which must confine itself strictly to presentational 
elements. For psychological purposes, such terms as ‘ self,” 
‘* soul,’’ ‘* mind ’’ must be defined in a way to exclude any non- 
phenomenal factor. Thus Prof. Tichener designates the ‘‘ self’’ 
in these words: ‘‘ My self is the sum total of conscious processes 
which run their course under the conditions laid down by my 
bodily tendencies.’’* Prof. Paulsen gives this definition of the 
soul: ‘* The soul is a plurality of conscious processes compre- 
hended into the unity of consciousness in a manner not further 
definable.’’+ ‘* The mind,” says Wundt, ‘‘ is nothing else than 


* Outlines of Psychology, p. 287. 
t Introduction to Philosophy, p. 129. 
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the sum of our inner experiences collected together to a unity in 
consciousness.’’* These definitions abstract from the underlying 
being, if one supposes that there is any such, and set apart for 
the investigations of the psychologist the events which take place 
in consciousness. 

Some of the difficulties, even from the point of view of empiri- 
cal psychology, of this mode of procedure have already been 
referred to, but these, and others that might be adduced, by no 
means suffice to reconcile the advocates of what is sometimes 
called *‘ presentationism ’’? to what they consider the far greater 
difficulties of the popular, common-sense conception of mind. As 
a basis for scientific discussion, this seems to them quite inadmis- 
sible. Only occurrences that offer themselves to observation can 
be described and analvzed and classified ; if a principle or form of 
being underlying these is, for any reason, to be accepted, psy- 
chology has no concern with it. ‘‘ That masterful entity, the 
Kgo,’’ as Prof. Huxley called it, should be remanded to the 
domain of metaphysics, or ethics, or every-day life; as a psycho- 
logical concept, it is too elusive and incomprehensible to be of any 
value. 

The unpopularity of the self as a doctrine or hypothesis is, in 
some degree, due to misapprehension, and a more accurate under- 
standing of its meaning, and especially a clear understanding of 
what it does not mean, may serve to render it less obnoxious. Let 
us attend to a few points by way of explanation. 

It is to be borne in mind that belief in self as real being does 
not preclude, and is not in any degree invalidated by, the analysis 
of the idea, and the determination of the stages of evolution 
through which it has passed, whether ‘in the individual or in the 
race. We all know that the idea of self possessed by the mature 
man is very different from that of the child, and that the civilized 
races have a far higher conception than savages. We know that 
the body is the starting-point of the notion of self-hood, and that 
certain bodily sensations—such as those of muscular effort, and 
the so-called cuenzsthesia—continue, throughout life, to contribute 
a large part of its content. We know that physical conditions 
and, most of all, social conditions largely influence its develop- 
ment, so that with a measure of truth it may be said that the indi- 
vidual is the product of his environment. Nothing is more obvi- 
ous than that the self of self-consciousness is a growth, that it is a 
complex result of innumerable experiences. It is beside the mark 
to adduce this fact as proof that the self is unreal, that it is a 
factitious notion to which nothing corresponds. Every concept 


* Human and Animal Psychology, p. 441. 
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has its history. An idea or a belief is not discredited by the fact 
that it can be traced back through successive stages. ‘‘ They go 
about to prove to me,’’ wrote Mr. Lowell to Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
‘‘ that conscience is a purely artificial product, as if that wasn’t 
the very wonder of it. What odds whether it is the thing or the 
aptitude that is innate?’’* If the aptitude for arriving at the 
notion of self is implicit in the human mind, the completeness, or 
incompleteness, of its realization in any particular individual, or at 
any particular period of civilization, is immaterial. The genesis 
of a thing and its nature are two distinct questions. We may 
study the problem of the self from the first of these points of 
view—as has been done with so much insight and originality in 
Prof. Baldwin’s Mental Development—without committing our- 
selves to any foregone conclusion in respect to the other aspect of 
the question. 

The doctrine of the self is sometimes regarded with distavor 
because it is identified with a crude mode of thinking, once current 
in philosophy, such as we find in Locke’s account of ‘‘ substance,”’ 
of which he tells us we have ‘‘ no other idea at all but only a suppo- 
sition of we know not what support of certain qualities’’+ A sub- 
strate underlying the manifestations of consciousness, itself devoid of 
qualities, in some mysterious way separate from its states, having no 
appreciable part in the constitution of our personality, which we 
cannot construe to ourselves in any intelligible way—this may 
justly enough be pronounced ‘‘ a metaphysical surplusage for which 
psychology has no use.’’} It may properly enough be asked, 
‘* What can this substance do for us, devoid of will, of feeling, 
and of thought ?’’ It is perhaps inexpedient to employ a word 
as a designation of the self which almost inevitably suggests 
physical analogies, but, if used in the sense of Leibnitz’s defini- 
tion, ‘‘ Substance is being capable of action,’’§ can there be 
reasonable objection to it? One may hesitate to postulate a 
mysterious ‘‘ substance’’ as underlying psychical states, but 
why should one be unwilling to speak of ‘‘ being capable of 
action ?’’ Or need one find fault with the term as expounded 
by Lotze: ‘‘ Substance signifies everything which possesses 
power of producing and experiencing effects, in so far as it 
possesses that power?’’| As is pointed out by Sigwart, it is 
not worth while to contend about a mere question of words: 
‘‘ Whether or not the subject of psychical events . . . . is to be 

* Letters of J. R. Lowell, Il, p. 168. 

+ Essay, II, xxiii, 2. 

¢ Wundt, Human and Animal Psychology, p. 448. 


2 Principles of Nature and of Grace. 
|| Metaphysics, Section 243. 
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placed under the concept of substance, depends upon how we 
define substance: the dispute is mainly one of words. If we 
start from the concept of substance which has been developed in 
natural science, if we take as its essential characteristics invari- 
ability of forces and modes of action, so that under the same con- 
ditions substance always undergoes and produces the same changes, 
then, indeed, the soul is not substance. But it we merely mean 
to express by this term that we are compelled by the nature of 
our thought to add to the varying events always combined in our 
consciousness a subject which explains the connections of these 
events, and which, remaining one with itself, forms a common 
ground for the continuously successive changes, then the subject 
of self-consciousness must be called a substance.’’* All that is 
meant by the substantiality of the soul, by those who speak dis- 
criminately, is the reality, or true being, of the self-conscious 
subject, as evidenced by, and expressed in, its characteristic modes 
of doing and suffering. 

The self is sometimes called in question on the ground that we 
have no knowledge of it as a separate, distinguishable element in 
experience, all that we are aware of being concrete states of cog- 
nition, feeling, or will, whereas it is assumed that, if there were a 
real subject, it would appear independently of these specific 
modifications. This is the well-known objection of Hume: 
‘¢ When I enter most intimately into what I call mysel/, I always 
stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, 
light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch 
myself at any time without a perception, and never can observe 
anything but the perception.”+ All that I know, Hume says, is 
the mental states; for anything more than these experience fur- 
nishes no warrant. It is hardly necessary to point out that purely 
latent being—being which does not express itself in any form of 
actuality—is not a possible object of knowledge. If the soul be 
supposed to be in an absolutely indeterminate state—neither exer- 
cising nor experiencing any energy—it is unknowable. The ego 
devoid of all content would be a nonentity. What is sometimes 
called ‘‘ pure being ’’ is a logical abstraction, not a reality. The 
ego cannot be known in its ‘‘ pure being ’’ or in its ‘‘ essence,’’ 
because there is no such thing. There cannot be “ pure being ’’ 
any more than there can be ‘‘ pure motion.’’ Motion is of some 
definite object, in some definite direction, at some definite rate of 
speed. Being is of some actual existence, and is possessed of 
some actual characteristics. Hume was entirely right as to the 
matter of fact—‘‘ I can never observe anything but the percep- 


* Logic, II, 141. t Treatise, Part iv, Section vi. 
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tion ;’’ he was wrong in his interpretation of the fact—'‘ there is 
no idea of the self.’’ Modern psychologists are right in saying 
that psychology has to do solely with conscious processes and 
events, but some of them are mistaken in assuming that this means 
that psychology has nothing to do with the conscious subject of 
these processes and events. 

The difficulty urged by Kant, based upon over-emphasis of the 
distinction between the self as knowing and the self as known, 
calls for a discrimination, not always recognized, between two 
forms or grounds of knowledge. 

That the self, in the sense of a unifying activity of conscious- 
ness, is the necessary prerequisite of cognition, Kant abundantly 
demonstrates. He points out that the scattered data of the 
senses must be brought together in a synthesis of relation and 
recognition before they can be intelligently apprehended. What 
is described, in unnecessary technicality of phrase, as ‘‘ the syn- 
thetic unity of apperception’’ is established with admirable 
conclusiveness. It appears, however, that this unity of self- 
consciousness, this ‘‘] think’’ which must accompany all our 
representations, is nothing but a formal or logical principle, empty 
of content, which admits of no further determination, about which 
we can say nothing more than that it is the condition of knowing. 
‘Through this‘ I’ or ‘ He’ or‘ It’ (the thing) which thinks,”’ 
Kant says, ‘‘ nothing is set before our consciousness except a 
transcendental subject — x, which is known only through the 
thoughts that are its predicates and of which, if it is separated 
from other things, we cannot have the smallest conception.’’* 
‘‘In the synthetic unity of apperception I am conscious of 
myself, not as I appear to myself, nor as I am in myself, but 
only that J am.’’+ The pure or transcendental ego, or subject, 
the self as knowing, is a mere logical function, a bare, utterly 
simple idea J. The reasons are entirely obvious to Kant why it 
is impossible that this transcendental subject should itself be 
known. For this it is which makes objects possible; it is for, 
and in relation to, this that the world of existing things is. 
How can that which is conditional for objects itse lf bean object? 
The data of sense must be construed under the categories in 
order that they may be known; how can the determining subject, 
which is the source of the categories, be itself brought under 
them? It is contradictory to conceive of the thinking subject, 
the presupposition of all objects, as itself an object. That with- 
out which knowledge is impossible cannot itself be known. Nor 


* Meiklejohn’s trans. of Critique, p. 239; Paralogisms of Pure Reason. 
+ Meiklejohn’s trans., p. 96. 
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is this an unreal difficulty, a mere contradiction or incongruity of 
language. The subject knowing evidently cannot be apprehended 
in the same way as the object known. ‘‘ Philosophers,”’ says Prof. 
James Ward, ‘‘ have widely recognized, since the time of Kant, 
the impossibility of the subjective, gua subjective, being pre- 
sented.’’* Presentations are states, modifications, phenomena of 
the conscious subject, not the conscious subject itself. Dr. Edward 
Caird aptly quotes, in illustration of the difficulty, this passage 
from ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’’ (Act ili, scene 38) : 


‘*Nor doth the eye itself, 
That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself, 
Not going from itself ; but eye to eye oppos’d 
Salute each other with each other’s form.; 
For speculation turns not to itself, 
Till it hath travel’d and is mirror’d there 
Where it may see itself.’ 


“Tf the eye,” as Caird explains, “cannot see itself except in so far 
as it may be said to see itself in all the other things it sees, how 
can the vonscious self know itself except as the universal princi- 
ple of knowledge which is present in all things known ?’’+ Shakes- 
peare expresses this idea again in ‘‘ Measure for Measure ?”’ (Act 
ii, scene 2), quoted by F. H. Bradley: ¢ 
‘Man, proud man, 

* * * * * * * * 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence.’’ 

Now how far shall we admit Kant’s contention that the subject, 
simply because it is the subject, cannot be known? It is to be 
observed that this is practically the position taken by Hume: ‘‘ I 
never can ubserve anything but the perception.’’ Kant says the 
same: ‘Only the object—the manifold of sensation construed 
under the categories—can be known.” Kant does, indeed, vindi- 
cate the reality of the self as the logical prerequisite of know]l- 
edge, but, with this important qualification, his result is the same 
as that of his great antagonist. We know only the empirical 
self—the conscious states that come and go; the permanent self, 
in reference to which these states exist, is inaczessible. 

It may be admitted, or, rather, it should be maintained, that 
the conscious subject is not manifested in experience as a separabie 
element, a state, or phenomenon. The self cannot be an object 
among objects. That in reference to which states of conscious- 

* Article ‘‘ Psychology’ in Encyclopedia Britannica. 


t Critical Philosoply of Kant, chap. xi. 
t Appearance and Reality, p. 32. 
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ness are, cannot itself be a state. The ground of the categories 
cannot stand under the categories. Light, which reveals all things, 
is not itself one of the things which it reveals. You see the 
things, and you see the light which makes them manifest, but 
you do not see the light as one of the things. You are aware of 
the objects presented to the conscious subject, and you are aware 
also of the subject to which the presentation is made, but the 
subject is not apprehended as one of the objects. The solution 
of the difficulty is suggested when we pass beyond the strictly 
cognitive states of mind, and take into account states of feeling 
and of volition in which the subjective aspect is more prominent, 
in which we have a direct awareness. ‘‘ Knowledge”’ is not the 
best term to employ in this connection, because it is more properly 
applicable to what is conceived as presented to a knowing subject, 
under the antithesis of subject and object. ‘‘ Realize,’’ ‘‘ experi- 
ence,’’ ‘‘ intuitively apprehend ’’—such terms as these more fitly 
express the primitive, ultimate, immediate mental act or state, in 
which we are assured of the self as a reality, though in the strict 
sense we do not ‘* know ”’ it, as we Ixnow the states through which 
it is revealed. Kant’s opinion is well taken in so far as it points 
out the error of supposing that the self can be phenomenalized. 
It is quite true that the self which is present in every act or state 
of knowing, and feeling, and willing, is not on a parity with these 
acts and states, and is not apprehended in the same way as they. 
But is it not an arbitrary limitation of reality to restrict it to that 
which is known under the categories of cognition? That to 
which the phenomenal reality is manifested, shall it not be real ?* 

This assertion of a certitude not definable as knowledge, in the 
narrower sense of that word, seems to some persons an evasion, 
an unwarrantable resort to mysticism, an example of the ten- 


dency, so familiar in philosophy, to assume first principles too 
readily, in order to escape the labor of analysis, or under the 
influence of traditional prejudice. Instead of resting content— 
these objectors say—with the obvious facts of mental event and 
process, & hypothetical entity is introduced, and because this is, 
confessedly, not known in the same way as the phenomenal facts, 
direct verification, of a mystical, inexplicable sort, is claimed for 


* One may cite, in illustration and support of this position, these words of 
Herbert Spencer, changing only a single word: ‘‘ Though the Absolute (the Self) 
cannot in any manner or degree be known, in the strict sense of knowing, yet we 
find that its positive existence is a necessary datum of consciousness ; that so long 
as consciousness continues, we cannot, for an instant, rid it of this datum; and 
that thus the belief which this datum constitutes has a higher warrant than any 
other whatever’ ( First Principles, p. 92). See, also, Lotze’s Microcosmus, Book 
II, chap. v, pp. 250-51. (English trans. ) 
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it—a double error being thus committed, first, in assuming a ficti- 
tious, uncalled-for ‘‘ subject,’’ and, second, in invoking a special 
insight, or intuition, in support of it. Whether the dogmatism of 
this, or its mysticism, is the more to be condemned, the critic finds 
it hard to say. 

It may be admitted that the liberties taken with the concept of 
the self by certain writers—as, for example, by Thomas Hill 
Green—afford a measure of justification for these strictures, but, 
setting aside such extravagances, is it true that the postulate of a 
unitary subject, present in ana expressed through the states of 
consciousness, is unnecessary, or contradictory, or unmeaning ? 
Can we be satisfied to define consciousness as ‘‘ the sum of mental 
processes ?” Is it not rather the awareness of these processes as 
asum? And if this characteristic be incorporated into the defini- 
tion without explanation, as it is by Prof. Paulsen, who says: 
‘* The soul is a plurality of psychical experiences comprehended 
into the unity of consciousness in a manner not further definable,’’* 
is it not justifiable to seek to substitute for the vague words, ‘‘ in 
a manner not further definable,’’ some conception that may make 
the matter a little less unintelligible? As for affirming a direct, 
immediate experience as verification, must not being, and states of 
being, stand in different relations to an apprehending intelligence ? 
‘* Can we really think,’’ asks Sigwart, ‘‘ of our feeling as mere 
event without anything which feels, of our will as mere event 
without a subject which wills? . Is it possible to conceive of our 
whole psychical life as we ordinarily do, say, of a storm, as a 
series of occurrences tie definite subject of which remains con- 
cealed, and which we describe by saying it storms, it lightens, it 
thunders, it rains, it hails? Is it necessary, in order to speak 
with scientific accuracy, to speak impersonally—it thinks, it feels, 
it wills?. . . . No one can seriously think that there is a stream 
of impersonal thought connecting the particular events of seeing, 
hearing, feeling, and their memory images, and incessantly, at 
every moment, creating the illusory thought of a subject to which 
these events are referred... .. I doubt whether any one can 
consistently think that what he calls ‘I’ is merely the incompre- 
hensibly connected sum total of these events.”+ One cannot, 
indeed, claim that the doctrine of the self is free from difficulty. 
But in philosophy, as in real life, the practical question is not, 
‘Are there any difficulties ?’’ but, ‘‘ Of the various possible 
views, which one, on the whole, offers the smallest number of 
difficulties ?”’ 

* Introduction to Philosophy, p, 129. 

+ Logic, Il, p. 138. 
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It is sometimes said that the self is, at the best, unnecessary as 
an explanatory principle, because experience can be sufficiently 
accounted for without resort to anything beyond admitted psychi- 
cal phenomena. The demand of common sense for a substantial 
subject really means, we are assured by Prof. Paulsen, no more 
than this, that ‘‘ a presentation or feeling never appears in isola- 
tion, but always in conjunction with an entire psychical life.’’* 
It has a certain place, which belongs to it as a necessary member 
of the combination in which it stands. The usage of language 
explains this by saying, ‘‘ The soul has ideas and thoughts ; feel- 
ings and desires are aroused in it.’’ But this means only that 
‘* these particular thoughts and feelings arise in this particular 
combination of psychical life, and that their consciousness embraces 
the consciousness of the entire combination.’? One may choose to 
say that the soul is the substance which produces and supports 
the separate states; this is true in the sense that, were it not for 
this entire psychical life, the particular sensation or idea would 
not exist. To the same purport, Herbert Spencer speaks of what 
he calls the ‘‘ illusion of supposing that, at each moment, the Ego 
is something more than the aggregate of feelings and ideas, active 
and nascent, which there exists.’’+ The aggregate of feelings and 
ideas constitutes one’s consciousness, that is, one’s self. As stated 
by modern psychologists, this view is more plausible than it was in 
Hume’s version of it, for the reason that the sensational life is now 
understood to be, not discrete and atomic, as Hume thought, but 
continuous ; instead of ‘‘ simple ’’ or ‘‘ single’ impressions we are 
now told of an ‘ undifferentiated continuum.’’ But observe that 
the problem is not solved through this more accurate understand- 
ing of the nature and genesis of sensation. If our original sense- 
experience is a vague, undifferentiated mass, out of which specific 
sensations gradually emerge, how happens it that a discriminating 
and unifying consciousness accompanies each of these, recognizing 
their differences, and combining them, under intelligible relations, 
into ob’ects of perception and thought? How can a number of 
impressions serve as the substrate of each individual impression ? 
What is it that feels and knows? If the undifferentiated con- 
tinuum is endowed with a unitary consciousness, we have the 
doctrine of the soul in another form; if it is not so endowed, tlie 
problem is unresolved. 

But even if non-phenomenal being must be admitted, the soul, 
or self, is said by some to be an inadequate hypothesis, because 
no account is given of it that enables us to realize the mode of its 


* Introduction to Philosophy, p. 130. 
+ Principles of Psychology, Section 219. 
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operation, and no actual determinable function is assigned to it. 
‘* T never find myself,’”’ says Prof. James, ‘‘ taking up the soul, so 
to speak, and making it do work in my psychologizing 

hypothesis ought to propose a being that has some other constitu- 
tion and definition than that of barely performing the phenomena 
it is evoked to explain. When physicists propose the ‘ ether,’ for 
example, they propose it with a lot of incidental properties. But 
the soul proposed to us has no special properties, or constitution, 
of which we are informed.’’* It can hardly be expected, how- 
ever, that the mode in which the soul acts should be understood— 
it being by supposition an ultimate and primitive energy. And if 
it seem to anyone to do nothing, this is because it does everything. 
Just as the presence of God in the universe may not be discerned 
because He is immanent throughout the whole of it, so the spir- 
itual principle which manifests itself in every thought, emotion 
or endeavor may escape notice because of the very universality 
of its operation. 


The main theme of our discussion, it will be remembered, is 
this : 

Ought the natural history conception of psychology to be ad- 
hered to, to the extent of excluding all postulates that may be 


characterized as metaphysical ? 

That this exclusion is useful, within defined limits; and for 
special purposes, no one would doubt. It is evidently expedient 
to set apart certain psycho-physical phenomena as a distinct prov- 
ince; the qualities of sensation, the relations between stimulus 
and reaction, the time relation of psychical processes, many 
aspects of memory and association—such strictly empirical prob- 
lems may be studied without reference to anything beyond them. 

But when psychology is taken in the unrestricted sense, as the 
study of mind in its totality, the case is essentially different. 
Perception and memory and reasoning and attention—not to speak 
of the esthetical and ethical emotions, and the higher determina- 
tions of choice—these cannot be comprehended from a merely 
psycho-physical standpoint. The ontological implications of 
experience must be acknowledged by the psychologist as soon as 
he passes beyond what may be called the sensational life. In 
particular, the psychologist cannot abstract from the self as a unique 
and ultimate manifestation of being, without incurring the gravest 
embarrassments. A complex of states has no right to the word J. 
Unless unitary and substantive being be admitted, the concept of 
personality is undermined. 


* Psychological Review, March, 1895. 
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One need not import into the consideration of this question 
theological interests and prepossessions. If the ultra-empirical 
conception of the self is reconcilable with the properties and 
attributes of which we are at present aware, no other is requisite 
to meet the demands of religion. This misinterpretation of the 
facts’of consciousness—if it be such—is to be objected to, not on 
the ground of its being an inadequate basis for immortality, but 
because it fails to do justice to the phenomena of our present life. 
If it interprets our present life correctly, we can believe that it 
will be adequate for our future life as well. 


The subtleties and over-refinements, which needlessly call in 
question accepted beliefs, remind one of Browning’s characteriza- 
tion of the philosopher—shall we call it satire, or shall we call it 
description ?—‘‘ A philosopher’s life is spent in discovering that, 
of the half-dozen truths he knew when a child, such a one is a 
lie, as the world states it in set terms; and then, after a weary 
lapse of years and plenty of hard thinking, it becomes a truth 
again, after all. ”’* 


JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. EpWARD H. GRIFFIN. 


* A Soul’s Tragedy. 
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JAMES MARTINEAU.* 


F Ngrue the many remarkable men of the last century in the 

department of religious thought and ecclesiastical activity 
James Martineau occupies a conspicuous place. Dying in 1900 at 
the advanced age of ninety-five, he was still in the full enjoyment 
of his exceptionally great faculties and at the height of his popu- 
lar acceptance and literary fame. He had been a preacher for 
seventy-three years, a professor of theology for forty-five, an 
author for sixty-four, whose last great workt appeared when he 
was eighty-three, and whose last review{ when he was ninety. 
No amplification of this record is required to show that he be- . 
longed to the giants of his age. 

Martineau was born in Norwich, England, April 21, 1808, of 
French Huguenot stock. He was the seventh of eight children, 
of whom the sixth was the famous Harriet Martineau. His father 
was a manufacturer, engaged largely in the Spanish trade. The 
business of the elder Martineau was ruined by the Spanish war of 
1828; but by a long struggle, prolonged beyond his own lifetime 
by his children, his debts were all finally paid, ‘‘ twenty shillings 
to the pound,”’ and ‘‘ the family could face the world with poverty 
and honor.’’ The stern principle of a Puritan ancestry was thus 
regnant among the Martineaus, and yet, though the family train- 
ing was Biblical and religious, some departure from earlier stand- 
ards had already taken place, and they represented in James’ 
childhood the liberalism of the day. Norwich, though predom- 
inantly a manufacturing city, was by no means without intellec- 
tual life. Its position as the seat of a bishopric contributed 
something to this. But there had been a long line of independent 
thinkers outside the Establishment both in literature and theology. 
And the fame of the city has been maintained in the century now 
passed by a number of eminent Churchmen and Dissenters. 


* James Martineau, a Biography and Study, by A. W. Jackson, A.M. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1900. Pages xii and 459, 6} x 33 inches. In this 
review, I have drawn quite largely on the writings of Martineau, as well as on 
the biography. 

+ The Seat of Authority in Religion. 

¢ On Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.” 
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After the rudiments of an education had been obtained by Mar- 
tineau in the grammar school of Norwich, and augmented by two 
years at Bristol under a teacher who left a permanent and profound 
impression on his mind, Lant Carpenter, he was put by his father 
into a course of preparation for the business of an engineer at 
Derby. But after a year of experience in this direction, the 
youth felt an earnest desire to prepare himself for the ministry, 
and spent the following five years in the ‘‘ Manchester College,”’ 
York, a school combining, like most of the other Nonconformist 
theological institutions of that day and this, literary with theo. 
logical studies. Here he seems to have found good instructors and 
able men; and when he was graduated and entered the ministry at 
Dublin in 1827, he had already well laid the foundation of a wide 
and accurate scholarship. 

The church at Dublin was a Presbyterian church, of the English 
rather than the Scotch line. These churches, organized on ‘‘ the 
religious sentiment, while leaving opinion free,’’ had already come 
to stand ‘ for the heresy of the day.’’ Still, the Unitarianism 
which appears in Martineau’s statement of belief presented at his 
ordination was scarcely distinguishable at many points from the 
prevailing orthodoxy. It contains the following very significant 
passage, which we shall find of the utmost importance when we 
come to examine the character and trace the sources of his piety. 
He said : : 

‘*T acknowledge [Jesus Christ] as the Mediator between God and man, who was 
appointed to produce by his life, and yet more peculiarly by his death, an unpre- 
cedented change in the spiritual condition of mankind and to open a new and a 
living way of salvation. No pledge of divine love to the human race impresses 
me so deeply as the voluntary death of Jesus Christ, and his exaltation to that 
position which he now holds above all other created beings, where he lives forever- 
more, and from which he shall hereafter judge the world in righteousness. I 
receive and reverence him, not merely for that sinless excellence which renders him 
a perfect pattern to our race, but as the commissioned delegate of Heaven, on 
whom the Spirit was poured out without measure—as the chosen representative of 
the Most High, in whom dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. As author- 
ities for our duties, as fountains of consoling and elevating truth, Jesus and the 
Father are one ; and, in all subjects of religious faith and obedience, not to honor 
him as we honor the Father is to violate our allegiance to him as the great 
Captain of our salvation. When Jesus commands, I would listen as to a voice from 
heaven: when he instructs, I would treasure up his teachings as the words of ever- 
lasting truth: when he forewarns of evil, I would take heed and fly as from 
impending ruin: when he comforts, I would lay my heart to rest as on the prof- 
fered mercy of God: when he promises, I would trust to his assurances as to an 
oracle of destiny.’’ 


The ministry at Dublin was a happy one, and seemed destined 


to be permanent; but it was brought to an early end in a way 
most honorable to Mr. Martineau. He discovered that £100 of 
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his salary was to be derived from a Government gratuity which 
had for some time been paid to various Presbyterian churches. 
On several accounts—as a ‘‘ religious monopoly ;”’ as creating a 
sinecure so far as concerned the State, to which he rendered no 
service; as a fetter on the progress of religious thought; and 
as establishing an alliance with the State inimical to the ‘ credit 
and influence of Christianity ’’—he believed it wrong to accept 
the gift. Ile therefore urged its relinquishment. But by a 
majority of a single vote the church determined to retain it, and 
Mr. Martineau promptly resigned. 

A new opportunity for service soon opened, and the second 
pastorate was begun at Liverpool. Here it was to be shown 
further of what metal he was made, and the lines of his entire 
ministerial activity were to be laid down. He began his work as 
an author by the publication in 1836 of a small volume, 7’he 
Rationale of Reliyious Inquiry, which pled for Rationalism in dis- 
tinction from Orthodoxy. Thus early appeared that tendency of 
his thought which was to place him in the front rank of the most 
radical wing of Unitarianism, and carry him far beyond the limits 
of historical Christianity considered as a scheme of doctrine. He 
could not give, even at this early point in his career, any place to 
Biblical authority in the construction of Christian doctrine. ‘‘ It 
cannot lead me to renounce a tenet which is equally probable; and 
if the evidence against any doctrine appears greater than that for 
the authority which recommends it, it has no conceivable claim 
to my belief. A divine right, therefore, to dictate a perfectly 
unreasonable faith cannot exist.’’ 

Three years later occurred a controversy on Unitarianism, begun 
by clergymen of the Established Church in Liverpool, and con- 
ducted on the Unitarian side by Mr. Martineau and two clerical 
associates, Mr. Thorn and Mr. Giles. On the orthodox side it was 
marked by a complete Jack of understanding of Unitarianism as 
represented by the actual Unitarian leaders in Liverpool, and by a 
hostility which precluded sympathy with either individuals or 
ideas. This was a defect, for not everything about Unitarianism 
or Unitarians is evil; and for the success of the controversy it was 
a fatal defect. Mr. Martineau and his friends replied with distin- 
guished ability. The honors of the contest undoubtedly lay with 
them, as Mr. Jackson naturally claims. And here it began to 
appear more clearly of what a spirit the subject of our present 
study was. 

The most striking first impression which Mr. Martineau made 
upon a hearer at this time must have been one of admiration at 
the maturity and copiousness of his thought and the splendor of 
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his style. In these respects he is as unique among’ writers and 
speakers as in many others. Beside him most writers on ab- 
stract subjects are dry and cold indeed. He saw not only the 
ordinary meaning of common words, but all the wealth of figure 
and picture that Jay embedded in them; and as his mind dwelt 
habitually in regions of the elevated and beautiful, he employed 
the essential pictorial brilliancy of our English tongue to elevate 
and adorn his speech. He spoke therefore with a remarkable 
charm; and his words were as diamonds and rubies cast with 
prodigal hand out of some exhaustless treasure over all the fields of 
thought he traversed. 

But beauty was the characteristic of his heart; and it was at 
onee manifest in the catholicity and largeness with which he 
touched the controverted points. In his earlier publication this 
trait had appeared in the generous recognition which he had given 
to the Catholic Church, ‘‘ long and far the sole vehicle of Chris- 
tianity, that bore it on over the storms of ages, and sheltered it 
amid the clash of nations—the missionary of the nations, the 
associate of history, the patron of art, the vanquisher of the 
sword.’’ One of these controversial sermons was upon the theme, 
‘‘ Christianity Without Priest and Without Ritual.’’ It was 
prepared, we should remember, in 1839, when the Tractarian 
movement at Oxford was in full tide, and when any local Episco- 
palian contention for the Church in Liverpool must be understood 
in the light of this larger and threatening movement toward a 
Romanizing catholicism. Martineau took the discussion at once 
to the heart of the theme : 


‘‘To this sacerdotal devotion there necessarily attach certain characteristic sen- 
timents, both moral and religious, which give it a distinctive influence on human 
character, and adapt it to particular stages of civilization. It clearly severs the 
worshipers by one remove from God 
royal separation induces the feeling that man is too mean to touch him; that a 
consecrated intervention is required in order to part Deity from the defiling contact 
of humanity. . . . . Worship, too, must have for its chief aim, to throw off the 
load of ill, to rid the mind of sin and shame, and the lot of hardship and sorrow ; 
for principally to these disburdening offices do priests and rituals profess them- 
selves adapted ; and who indeed could pour forth the privacy of love and peace 
and trust through the cumbrousness of ceremonies and the pompousness of a sacred 
officer? The piety of such a religion is thus a refuge for the weakness, not an out- 
pouring of the strength, of the soul : it takes away the incubus of darkness without 
shedding the light of heaven: lifts off the nightmare horrors of earth and hell 
without opening the vision of angels and of God. Nay, for spiritua] bonds which 
connect men with the Father above, it substitutes material ties, a genealogy of 
sacred fires, a succession of hallowed buildings, or of priests having consecration 
by pedigree or by manual transmission ; so that qualities belonging to the soul 
alone are likened to forces mechanical or chemical; sanctity becomes a physical 
property ; divine acceptance comes by bodily catenation ; regeneration is degraded 
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into a species of electric shock, which only one method of experiment and the links 
of but one conductor can convey.’’* 


In contrast to sacerdotalism he sets forth the characteristics of 
the opposite kind of religion in these words : 


‘“The Prophet is the representative of God before men, commissioned from the 
divine nature to sanctify the human. He bears a message downward, from heaven 
to earth ; his inspirer being above, his influence below. He takes of the holiness 
of God, enters with it into the souls of men, and heals therewith the wounds and 
purifies the taint of sin. He is charged with the peace of God, and gives from 
it rest to the weariness and solace to the griefs of men. Instead of carrying 
the foulness of life to be cleansed in heaven, he brings the purity of heaven to 
make life divine. Instead of interposing himself and his mediation between 
humanity and Deity, he destroys the whole distance between them ; and only ful- 
fills his mission when he brings the finite mind and the infinite into immediate 
and thrilling contact, and leaves the creature consciously alone with the Creator. 
He is one to whom the primitive and everlasting relations between God and man 
have revealed themselves, stripped of every disguise and bared of all that is con- 
ventional ; who is possessed by their simplicity, mastered by their solemnity ; who 
has found the secret of meeting the Holy Spirit within rather than without; and 
knows, but cannot tell, how in the strife of genuine duty, or in moments of true 
meditation, the Divine immensity and love have touched and filled his naked 
soul, and taught him by what fathomless Godhead he is folded round and on 
what adamantine manhood he must take his stand.’’ 


Such was Martineau as a controversialist, not lacking, however, 
in broad learning and the power of quick and telling retort. But 
these extracts, which would have only gained, and that very 
considerably, could they have been prolonged, reveal another and 
higher quality, the distinguishing quality of the man—his high 
and rare spirituality. He was a rationalist, and a radical among 
rationalists, as we shall have occasion later to note; but, ration- 
alist or mystic, few in the Christian centuries have equaled him 
in his sense of the nearness of God, and few have given as indu- 
bitable proofs as he that he habitually dwelt with the Father. In 
this combination of profound piety with intellectual rationalism he 
stands unique among the great figures of our time. 

We have, fortunately, two volumes of sermons written in this 
Liverpool period, and entitled Endeavors After the Christian Life. 
As illustrative of the characteristic of the author just dwelt upon 
we may read the following from the sermon on ‘‘ Silence and 
Meditation :”’ 

‘*Ts it not promised forever to the pure in heart that they shall see God? Let any 
true man go into silence ; strip himself of all pretence and selfishness and sensuality 
and sluggishness of soul ; lift off thought after thought, passion after passion till 
he reaches the inmost depth of all; remember how short a time and he was not at 
all ; how short a time again, and he will not be here; open his window and look 


upon the night, how still its breath, how solemn its march, how deep its perspec- 
tive, how ancient its forms of light ; and think how little he knows except the 


* Studies of Christianity, Boston, 1858, p. 38 ff. 
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perpetuity of God and the mysteriousness of life :—and it will be strange if he does 
not feel the Eternal Presence as close upon his soul, as the breeze upon his brow— 
if he does not siy, ‘O Lord, art Thou ever near as this, and have I not known 
Thee ??—if the true proportions and genuine spirit of life do not open on his heart 
with infinite clearness and show him the littleness of his temptations and the 
grandeur of his trust. He is ashamed to have found weariness in toil so light, and 
tears when there was no trial to the brave. He discovers with astonishment how 
small the dust that has blinded him, and from the height of a quiet and holy love 
looks down with incredulous sorrow on the jealousies and fear and irritations that 
have vexed his life. A mighty wind of Resolution sets in strong upon him and 
freshen; the whole atmosphere of his soul; sweepiag down before it the light 
flakes of difficulty till they vanish like snow upon the sea. He is imprisoned no 
more in a small compartment of time but belongs to an eternity which is now and 
here. The isolatioa of his separate spirit passes away ; and, with the countless 
multitude of souls akin to God, he is as but a wave of His unbounded deep. He 
is above with Heaven, and hath found the secret place of the Almighty.”’ 


Mr. Jackson intimates, and orthodox observers have often felt, 
a tendency among liberal preachers to dwell lightly upon the dark 
topic of human sin; but Mr. Martineau did not fail in this par- 
ticular. No modern preacher excels him either in his severity of 
dealing with sin or his ability to produce a like abhorrence of it 
with his own in the mind of his hearers. I quote again, this time 
from ‘* The Besetting God :”’ 


‘‘To most, I believe, there comes at least the casual misgiving that there is a des- 
tiny in reserve for them to which no justice of the heart has yet been done ; and to 
each there is the anticipated crumbling away of all his solid ground in death ; which 
even to the sternest unbelief is a lapsing into the dark grasp of an annibilating 
God. So that the Almighty Spirit besets even these most lonely of his children 
‘from before.’ And as for minds that are awake and at all in quest of him, he 
haunts them every way. O that we could but know how false it is that ‘the good 
man is satisfied from himself!’ When was there ever one of us who did not feel 
his recollections full of shame and grief, and find in the past the cup that over- 
flowed with tears? When one that did not look into the future with resolves made 
timid and anxious by the failures of experience and distrust that breaks the high 
young courage of the heart and prayers that in utterance half expect refusal? 
Which of us can stand this day at the solemn meeting-point of past and future 
without abasement for the one and trembling for the other ?—without being beset 
by the divine Spirit in penitent regrets from behind and in passionate aspirations 
from before? And herein we should discover only this: that he has laid his hand 
upon us—has resolved to claim us to the uttermost, and will haunt us with his 
rebukes, though they wither us to sorrow, till we surrender without terms.”’ 


I only mention in this connection the scathing sermon on 


‘* Mammon-worship,”’ 


of Guilt’’: 


and quote again from ‘‘ Christ’s Treatment 


‘The blindness which is induced by all deliberate injury to our moral nature, 
and which thickens its film as the habit grows, is one of the most appalling 
expressions of the justice of God. Moral evil is the only thing in his creation of 
which it is decreed that, the more we are familiar with it, the less shall we know 
of it. The mind that is rich in holiness and the humanities appreciates every 
temptation, computes the force of every passion, and discerns the degradation of 
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every vice with a precision and a clearness unknown to the adept in wrong. When 
that wretched woman stood alone and confounded before Christ, how little did she 
know of her own abased and abject mind, how much less of the majestic being 
before her, whose steady eye, as it looked upon her, she could not meet! yet how 
vividly and with what results of considerate yet cautious sympathy did the dis- 
order of her moral nature present itself to him who knew no defilement! Like 
the pure and silent stars that look down by night upon the foulness and the din of 
cities, his heavenly spirit gazed direct into the turbid hiding-places of sin. He saw 
it, indeed, simply as it will see itself in retrospect—not perhaps any retrospect in 
this life, but such as may be inevitable when the exchange of worlds takes place ; 
when the urgency of pursuit and the distractions of amusement shall have ceased, 
and left us alone with our characters and our God; when, one order of employ- 
ments being ended and the other not yet commenced, there comes the appointed 
pause for thought and judgment; and having waved the last adieu, we flit away 
along that noiseless journey, un which we bear with us only the memory of the 
Past, to knock at the awful gates of the unopened Future.”’ 


Continuing this train of thought, after having spoken of the 
reasonable doubt ‘‘ whether any idea once in the mind is ever lost 
and past recall,’’ he proceeds : 


‘In many an hospital of mental disease (as it is called) you have doubtless seen 
a melancholy being, pacing to and fro with rapid strides, and lost to everything 
around; wringing his hands in incommunicable suffering and letting fall a low 
mutter rising quickly into the shrill cry ; his features cut with the graver of sharp 
anguish ; his eyelids drooping (for he never sleeps) and showering ever scalding 
tears. It is the maniac of remorse; possibly, indeed, made wretched by merely 
imaginary crimes ; but just as possibly maddened by too true a recollection, and 
what the world would esteem too scrupulous a conscience. Listen to him, and 
you will often be surprised into fresh pity to find how seemingly slight are the 
offenses—injuries perhaps of mere unripened thought—which feed the fires and 
whirl the lash of this incessant woe. He is the dread type of Hell. He is abso- 
lutely sequestered (as any mind may be hereafter), incarcerated alone with his 
memories of sin ; and that is all.’’ 


As he did not view sin lightly, so he did not deem the recovery 
from sin a superficial and easy process. He called it in one of the 


passages just cited ‘‘ surrender without terms.’’ He viewed it as 


the work of God. Thus we find, in the sermon ‘‘ The Kingdom 
of God Within Us,”’ this: 


‘Christ, then, whose voice is Christianity, addresses himself first to the individ- 
ual conscience ; indulges in us dreams of a renovated world without till he has 
flung his appeal to the man within ; looks there for the creation and vital forces 
which are to make all things new. He speaks to his hearers not as to passive 
creatures who might look about them for some position in which it might befall 
them to be good, but as to beings conscious of internal power to strive and win the 
excellence they love ; to grapple athletically with the oppositions of ci1cumstance 
and run the appointed pace, though with panting breast and bleeding feet.’’ 


Again, in the same sermon : 


‘‘T have spoken of the sudden change of mind effected by a newly opened faith. 
In the primitive Christian doctrine such change seems plainly to have been recog- 
nized as possible. And, in spite of all that philosophers have written, with some 
truth but not the whole truth, respecting the power of habit, and the slow and 
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severe pace of moral improvement and recovery, and the impossibility of abrupt 
conversion, I believe there is a profound reality in the opposite and popular belief ; 
—as, indeed, there must be in all popular beliefs respecting matters of mental 
experience. It is quite true that instantaneous regeneration of the mind is not a 
phenomenon of the commoner sort, especially in the present day: but it is also 
true, that of all the remarkable moral recoveries that occur (alas! too few at best)» 
almost the whole are of this kind It is quite true that such a change can- 
not be expected—that to calculate on it is inexpressibly perilous ; for the deeper 
movements of the soul shrink back from our computations, refuse to be made the 
tools of our prudence, and insist on coming unobserved or coming never ; and he 
that reckons on them sends them into banishment, and only shows that they are 
and must be strangers to his barren heart. It is quite true that self-cure is of all 
things the most arduous ; but that which is impossible to the man within us, may 
be altogether possible to the God.” 


In the sermon ‘‘ Lo! God is Here !”’ he says: 


‘*T pretend not to draw the untraceable line that separates his being from ours. 
The decisions of the Will, doubtless, are our own, and constitute the proper sphere 
of our personal agency. But in a region higher than the will—the realm of spon- 
taneous thought and emotion—there is scope enough for his ‘abode with us.’ 
Whatever is most deep within us is the reflection of himself. All our better love 
and higher aspirations are the answering movements of our nature in harmonious 
obedience to his spirit. Whatever dawn of blessed sanctity and wakening of purer 
perceptions opens on our consciousness, are the sweet touch of his morning light 
within us. His inspiration is perennial ; and he never ceases to work within us, 
if we consent to will and to do his good pleasure.”’ 


These quotations might be extended indefinitely, for these 


remarkable sermons cannot be opened anywhere without revealing 
the spiritual and profound traits of the piety of their author. His 
conception of the preacher was that of the prophet, uttering his 
message out of the fullness of his own heart. Thus, more than 
most, he has permitted us to look down into the very depths of 
his soul. 

The Liverpool ministry saw, also, the beginning of a line of 
effort which was to give Martineau his access to a larger congrega- 
tion than that gathering in the Paradise Street Chapel, and open 
before him the opportunity which has made him a teacher of all 
Christians in respect to the fundamental verities of the faith. He 
had emerged from the controversy, of which a brief view has been 
already given, as a man of note; and in 1840 he was appointed 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy and Political Kconomy 
in Manchester New College. He combined the new labor with 
the old, journeying every week to Manchester for one day only of 
varied and condensed service, and then returning to his pulpit and 
his people. In 1853 the College was moved to London, and for 
four years more Martineau united its service with that of his 
Liverpool church. But in 1857 he removed to London, and was 
thenceforward preéminently a teacher, and finally the Principal of 
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the College, though here also occupied with almost constant pulpit 
labors in the Little Portland Street Chapel. 

We shall need to revert to the published results of this long 
period of academic labor again. Martineau now became the 
theologian, but he remained the Christian pastor. And as we 
must, in faithfulness to our subject, pass finally to a review of his 
theological labors and a critical estimate of his contributions to 
our common Christian thought, we shall be the less excusable if we 
fail to take note of the spiritual life he lived, and ask how far he 
preserved the tone of piety whose rare flavor we have already had 
occasion to remark. Only as we thus draw near the man shall 
we be prepared for a due and fruitful examination of the labors of 
the theoloyian. 

We have here, again, the fortunate help of a series of sermons 
entitled Hours of Thought, published by himself from the labors 
of his London pulpit. They represent his spiritual point of view, 
his ruling ideas, the type of his own personal piety, and the great 
leading considerations which he was accustomed to urge upon 
others. And they agree remarkably with the earlier discourses, 
although their author had now come to occupy a theological posi- 
tion far more rationalistic and critical than that he held in those 
earlier days. They maintain the same lofty ethical standard. They 
display the same stern condemnation of sin. They give every sign 
of being produced by one who lived in loved communion with 
God. They abound in passages which quicken the devotion, and 
elevate the ideals, and strengthen and enlarge the resources of the 
soul in its struggle for holiness of heart and purity of life. 

We have earlier noted Martineau’s original feeling of personal 
loyalty and devotion to the person of Christ. It will be of in- 
terest to observe how age and study and extensive theological 
modification had left this untouched. In the sermon on ‘‘ Seek 
First the Kingdom of God,’’ after picturing the scene of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, he proceeds : 


‘We should have owned that the heaven above us was less deep than the divine 
soul before us : ashamed of our mean cares under the providence he interpreted, we 
should have filled our evening with truth and trust inspired from him ; we should 
have felt that we had been with one who stood alone among the sons of God ; 
and who rose above all earthly spirits, as the snowy peaks of Lebanon, now crim- 
son with the sunken sun, towered above the dark world below.’’ 


All these sermons are filled with the profoundest love and the 
most trustful submission to Christ. But in ‘‘ Christ, the Divine 
Word,’’ the Unitarian Martineau approaches very closely to a 
doctrine of incarnation. He says: 


‘*As, amid all individual varieties, there is one faculty of inward Conscience 
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for our whole race, so it is fit that, amid the diversities of partial examples and 
ideals, there should be one outward standard of all that is sacred and holy; that 
once in history God should not simply visit our soul, but wholly occupy it; that 
he should so extend his presence there as to exclude whatever would oppose itself, 
and reveal the perfect relation between the human spirit and the Divine. Herein 
lie the ‘grace and truth that came by Jesus Christ.’ . ... What wonder then 
that here we make a further step in our conception and coloring of the Infinite 
Perfection ; and that, as humanity served as its symbol better than nature, so in 
Christ we find a higher and intenser than in humanity at large I know not 
whether others can draw a sharp line of separation between the human spirit and 
the Divine, and can clearly say where their own soul ends and God’s communion 
begins: but for myself, with closest thought I confess my darkness ; and can only 
say that somehow he certainly stirs among our higher affections and mingles with 
the action of our proper nature. If, in Christ, this divine margin was not simply 
broader than elsewhere, but spread till it covered the whole soul, and brought the 
human into moral coalescence with the Divine, then was God not merely repre- 
sented by a foreign and resembling being, but personally there, giving expression 
to his spiritual nature, as in the visible universe to his causal power.”’ 


From the ‘‘ Confirmation” and ‘*‘ Communion ’’ addresses I take 


the following brief sentences : 


‘Tf the first communion is, in some sense, a transition from home dependence to 
a spiritual life of your own, it is not an escape into self-will, but a dedication to 
self-sacrifice. You disengage yourself from blind usage, from mechanical neces- 
sity, from unthinking routine, not in favor of less and lighter obedience, but of 
more and deeper; not to be free of burdensome exactions of duty, but, on the 
contrary, to pay yourself entirely away—to reserve nothing—to foliow simply the 
lead of him that ‘pleased not himself’ and ‘took on him the form of a servant,’ 
and ‘humbled himself’ ‘to the death of the cross.’ . . . . Christ lives ideally in 
every disciple’s soul. His image in our hearts is the centre of light which draws 
into it and around it whatever we feel to be holiest and best. In our thought He 
stands for the highest that has opened to our conceptions ; for the life and mind 
which attracts our noblest aspiration, and looks down upon us with the most 
august authority This image of perfectness—this Christ within the mind— 
holds us captive by its native authority and wins us by its grace and truth, when 
only God is there to ask account of what we think.”’ 


After Mr. Martineau was finally settled as teacher and preacher 
in London, his life could, of course, present no striking outward 
variety. The life of an exclusively literary man is necessarily 
monotonous. His events are events of the inward man—acquaint- 
ance with new ideas and with the products of other minds, crises 
of the history of the unfolding soul, labors which embody them- 
selves ultimately in books—but not events to startle the observer 
or toremind him of the shock of battle or the strifes of commerce. 
A second, and then a third edition of a hymn book originally pre- 
pared in Dublin, a long series of critical papers in the Westmin- 
ster and other reviews, association and labor in the famous 
‘* Metaphysical Club,’’ which embraced men so different as Car- 
dinal Manning and Mr. Huxley, and, as-the end of active labors 


grew near, honors and degrees and financial provision by his 
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friends for the needs of his old age—these and things like them 
are all there is to relate. For some reason, whether because his 
correspondence had been comparatively scanty, or because in 
morbid dread of that kind of publicity, Martineau himself for- 
bade the publication of his letters; this most interesting and 
instructive source of information as to his life and himself is 
wanting. After he had laid down his pastorate in 1872, and then 
retired from his professorship in 1885, his most important consecu- 
tive and systematic works appeared—the Types of Ethical Theory 
in 1885, the Study of Religion in 1888 and the Seat of Authority 
in Religion in 1890. After this for ten years more there were 
various labors, and the final rest of a peaceful old age till at the 
ascent from the old century which his life had so nearly spanned, 
he passed away amid the reverent regard and profound regret of 
the whole Christian community. ‘‘ The end of that man was 
peace.” 

We must now seek to form an estimate of the permanent worth 
to humanity and the Church of Dr. Martineau’s work. For this 
purpose it will be sufficient to consider the last three works which 
came from his pen, the Types of Ethical Theory, the Study of Reli- 
yton, and the Seat of Authority. We take the last first, for, if we 
have been duly interested in the remarkable extracts from his ser- 
mons which have already passed under our eye, the question as to 
his reliyious services will be uppermost in our mind, and we shall 
be eager to determine the permanent theological value of the 
writings of so rare a preacher. 

I fear we shall meet with some disappointment in this branch 
of our study, perhaps as much as we shall find of delight in his 
more purely philosophical and apologetic labors. His early theo- 
logical position, we have already seen. It was nothing more radical 
than Arianism. But the progress of his mind, as I have already 
said, was steadily in the negative direction, till he became the 
leader of the most liberal wing of the English Unitarians, and 
eventually occupied the position of an almost complete naturalism. 
I am not now concerned with pronouncing a verdict on this result ; 
our interest is rather in noting the steps by which it was reached, 
and estimating the consistency and worth of the theological posi- 
tions taken in the course and final outcome of this intellectual 
history. 

In the Rationale (1836) he had taken ground against the 
authority of the Scriptures, as we have seen. A sermon preached 
about the same time had indicated a tendency toward historical 
criticism, by the remark that ‘‘ the Gospels, with one exception, 
were constructed from earlier documents, whose origin it is impos- 

oS 
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sible to trace, and whose fidelity rests upon their internal charac- 
ter.’’ At the time of the Liverpool controversy he had transferred 
the authority of the Bible: from the book to ‘‘ the word of 
Christ.’ During the next decade he had his attention turned to 
Baur, whose ‘‘ masterly handling of his historical materials im- 
pressed’? him greatly. He was either oblivious of Baur’s philo- 
sophical basis, a radical, left-wing Hegelianism, or indifferent to 
it; for neither then nor later had he any sympathy with a pan- 
theistic necessitarianism. He doubtless followed Baur, as he did 
other leaders, with independence; but he remained in general an 
adherent to this school to the last, not being ignorant of later 
liberal workers in this field, like Harnack, who have rendered the 
results of Baur antiquated, but ignoring them, as well as those of 
more ‘‘ orthodox ’’ critics who have carried the day, as is generally 
confessed, against all the characteristic positions of the Tiibingen 
school. It is not strange, however, that a man should not be 
equally master of every line of discussion, he touches. But our 
question is not so much as to the nature or justification of his 
critical positions. We rather wish to know what was their theo- 
logical effect, and particularly whether they affurded an adequate 
basis for that personal relation to Christ, and that rich Christian 
piety which we have found so abundantly manifest in the more 
strictly religious labors of Dr. Martineau. 


We are compelled to answer this chief question in the negative. 
He well sums up his estimate of the synoptic Gospels in the 
following passage, which at the same time recapitulates the prin- 
cipal lines of argument which have led him to his result :* 


“The traces of successive additions as well a3 of composite structure are sufli- 
ciently distinct, not merely in the finer phenomena of language, but in the broad 
veins of thought and sentiment. Mingled with the genuine teachings of Jesus, 
and often obtruding a rude interruption upon their purity and depth, appear 
sentences manifestly thrown up by the controversies and pretensions of the 
apostolic and even the post-apostolic age. The whole theory of His person—that 
He was Messiah, what was the meaning of His death, what the range of His king- 
dom, and when would be the time of His return to take it up—was a posthumous 
and retrospective product, worked out by disciples who could not bid adien to so 
divine an influence, and who in delivering it over to the world made their own 
conceptions its vehicle, and fused into one His supposed future and His real past. 
Eager to attribute to Him beforehand all that they thought about Him afterwards, 
they will have it that He claimed the Messiahship, yet would not let it be men- 
tioned ; that He contemplated and foreannounced His death and resurrection, yet 
without succeeding in preparing them for the event; that He authorized their 
lookout for His return from heaven, yet without ever naming Himself as coming 
back, but only a third person, the mythologic ‘Son of Man,’ as ‘coming’ to wind 
up the drama of human things; that He sided with the Jewish Christians, and 
wished only Israelites to belong to Him; that, oa the contrary, He foresaw how 


* Seat of Authority, p. 187f. 
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the Jewish appeal would comparatively fail, and the Gospel must be preached to 
all nations ; that He provided for the long conflict between the Petrine and the 
Pauline Gospel, and gave the headship and the keys to Peter; that He entered 
into the far-distant question whether converts should be baptized, as at first, into His 
name, or, as in the second century, into the name of ‘the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit,’ and gave His voice for the Trinitarian formula. In all these 
cases, and they are but samples, the anachronism must be felt by everyone who 
has closely studied the infancy of the Christian Church ; and of the two or three 
strata of unhistorical material which overlie the primitive and unvitiated tradition, 
the newest can scarcely have been deposited before the third or fourth decade of 
the second century. 

‘Out of writings thus constituted, how is it possible to make an authoritative 
‘rule of faith and practice’? Composed of mixed materials, aggregating them- 
selves through three or four generations, they report no authorship in any case ; 
and no date, except of their unhistorical accretions. Embedded even in these there 
is doubtless many a gem of original truth preserved ; and in the residuary portions 
which are the nucleus of these we approach, no doubt, the central characteristics 
of the teaching and the life of Christ. But the evidence of this is wholly internal, 
and has nothing to authenticate it except our sense of the inimitable beauty, the 
inexhaustible depth, the penetrating truth of the living words they preserve and 
the living form they present. Of our witnesses we know nothing, except that, in 
such cases, what they tell us as reality, it was plainly beyond them to construct as 
fiction.”’ 


An exceedingly elaborate study of the Fourth Gospel, conducted 
through both the external and internal evidence—the connection 
of the argument, style of discourse, and doctrinal contents—and 


discussing its relation to the Paschal controversy and to the Apoca- 
lypse, yields at last a quite similar result: 


“From all quarters, then, does the evidence flow in that the only Gospel which 
is composed and not merely compiled and edited, and for which, therefore, a sin- 
gle writer is responsible, has its birthday in the middle of the second century, and 
is not the work of a witness at all. Nor in the moulding of it does the author 
proceed under the control of an historical purpose—to tell objective facts in the 
order and the form of the best accredited tradition. His animating motive is 
doctrinal, as he himself declares—to convince his readers that Jesus is ‘the Son of 
God,’ in the transcendent sense which this phrase bore to his own thought ; and 
he had so long looked at the evangelical biographies through the glorifying haze of 
that idea that whatever would not take its richer light dropped into the shade and 
disappeared, and those elements alone stood out on which the heavenly tints 
would lie. As the story had transfigured itself to him, so did he present it trans- 
figured to his readers ; in a form true, as he held, with a deeper truth than that of 
outward circumstance ; rendering, if not the very words as they were heard, the 
inner meaning that they carried ; and comprising nothing but that which might 
have been, and the equivalent of which could hardly fail to be, when such a nature 
was moving on such ascene. This kind of an historical drama is full of interest 
as an exponent of its own time, but is not a new witness for the time of which it 
speaks,’’* 


We have seen the attitude toward Christ and His truth which 
Martineau takes, and found it the attitude of a reverent disciple- 
ship. Has he, in this view of the Gospel stories, a sufficient basis 


* Seat of Authority, p. 242 f. 
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for the piety which he feels? I think the answer must be a 
decided No! Just in proportion as the divine element in Christ 
retreats and the human, prophetic comes to the front, as is the 
case in Martineau’s Christology, must it become important to 
know with historical accuracy what the prophet taught. The 
believer in a present, living, risen, and reigning divine Christ may 
possibly see the emphasis on historical accuracy diminished with- 
out so much alarm, for has he not the present God? But to the 
believer in a mere historical personage, the historical traits are the 
all-important ones. If the accounts are all anonymous, mixed 
with Jater and incorrect additions, resting on many false ideas, as 
that Christ claimed Messiahship and foreknew His own death and 
resurrection, how shall one hope to gain any reliable view of the 
real Jesus? How impossible it will be for one to distinguish 
between truth and error, except he have a peculiar sympathy with 
Jesus which shall enable him, by the exercise of a power of intui- 
tive selection, to separate the truth from its disguises and recon- 
struct the image of Jesus for himself anew! But where shall he 
procure this ?—this ‘‘ sense of the penetrating truth of the living 
words ’’ the Gospels preserve, as Martineau himself designates it ? 
W hen did Martineau himself gain it, except in those hours of study 
in which he gave a far simpler and more implicit faith to the 
narrative, and so absorbed the spirit of the actual Jesus of the 
Gospel record? How, except there be more objective value in the 
Gospels than Martineau grants, are we to have any security that 
the resulting conception of the Christ is more true than are the 
current pictures of His lineaments and bodily form, or more valu- 
able than the imaginative revonstruction by the novelist of some 
obscure period of long-buried history? So uncertain a history as 
Martineau represented that of Jesus to be could scarcely detain 
the ardent youth of our time long enough to permit them to gain 
a ‘* sense of the truth,’’ or induce them to begin so perilous and 
doubtful a study. And, under the most favorable beginning, what 
could be the end of the study but this—that here are certain 
beautiful, inexhaustibly deep, and penetratingly truthful sayings, 
which may have been uttered by Jesus, of whom we know cer- 
tainly almost nothing, and which are received simply because they 
commend theraselves to us without the help of his personality ? 
Does not the personality itself depend on the sayings? What 
remains for those who do not see their beauty, depth and truth ? 
What advantage is the personality for them? What kindling 
light is there for them except the cold truth itself? And, if now 
and then one should come, what is the ‘likelihood that the multi- 
tude either would or could resort much to Jesus for help? How 
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could they gain more from Him than they have from Socrates, 
who remains to all except a confined circle of savants a name, or 
scarcely that? The influence of Jesus is in fact founded on belief 
in the plain historicity of the Gospels. Could it arise or exist 
without that belief ? ‘ 

We touch here the profoundest conviction of Dr. Martineau. 
In his recoil from artificial methods of presenting truth, and from 
the externalism of Romanism and high Anglicanism, he was led 
to conceive the operation of the Gospei in a manner that seemed 
to him spiritual, but was really subjective. Even the spiritual 
operation of truth demands an objective foundation in definite and 
ascertainable facts ; and this foundation Martineau withdrew. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Natural’’ and ‘‘ Revealed Religion’’ em- 
bodies this central point of our author’s theology. Revealed 
religion, he thinks, comes first, for the ‘‘ natural’’ theologian 
‘* deceives himself by secreting in his premises more than he sup- 
poses them to contain, the additional element being no other than 
the conclusion itself. Whether he works from the principle of 
causality, or from the signs of a perfection higher than the realized 
world, he hides within them the assumption of living Will, of 
supreme excellence, of eternal authority, which come out at the 
last in concentrated form under the name G@od.’’ This is the great 
contention of Ritschl. Martineau goes on to exhort the natural 
theologians frankly to acknowledge the datum on which he bases 
his whole doctrine ‘‘ as a divine revealing.’’ His reasonings 
‘‘lead to explicit Theism, because they start from implicit 
Theism.”’ 

Revelation is, then, first; but what is revelation? Dr. Mar- 
tineau defines it as the ‘‘ gift of God, soclose to the soul, so folded 
in with the very centre of the personal life, that though it ever 
speaks it cannot be spoken of; though it shines everywhere it 
can be looked at nowhere ; and because presupposed as reality it 
evades criticism as a phenomenon.’’ It is the immediate contact 
of the soul with God, in which ‘‘ the disclosure must be sel/- 
disclosure; the evidence se//-evidence; the apprehension, as we 
say, intuitive.”’ Hence, ‘‘ it is strictly personal and individual and 
must be born anew in every mind.” ‘ As many as know [God] 
only at second hand are strangers to revelation.”’ 

This view would apparently exclude all media of divine revela- 
tion, such as the prophets. Yet Martineau does not intend it 
precisely so : 


‘*So close and deep is our interdependency, that their mediation is indispensa- 
ble.” ‘‘When a mind kindled with this inspiring consciousness comes into 
contact with natures still groping in the half-lit cloud, aid simply tells its tale, 
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nothing bas so much power to turn the implicit feeling and suspicion of the divine 
reality into explicit apprehension of it: the truth of the mystery being struck, it 
becomes imperative and demands recognition by surprise. In this way there is a 
certain lateral transmission of faith from mind to mind. But it gives no new 
reality : it only interprets what is already there ; flinging a warm breath on the 
inward oracles hid in.invisible ink, it renders them articulate and dazzling as the 
handwriting on the wall The divine Seer does not convey over to you his 
revelation, but qualifies you to receive your own.’’ And again: ‘‘ Revelation 
must always open our eyes to what really is or ought to be, not to what has hap- 
pened, ts happening, or will happen.” 


With much of this we are at once ready to agree. Noone truly 
knows divine truth until it has become certified by a living connec- 
tion with his own spiritual experience, and has thus become, in a 
sense, ‘‘ intuitive.” But how does a seer ‘tell his tale’’ of 
divine contacts with his own mind except in the form of definite 
statements of truth ? That most fundamental of Christian truths, 
that God is Love, and that He comes with ‘‘ pardon for the sinner 
and more graces for the saint,’’ how can that be communicated as 
an experience while not communicated as a truth? Shall the seer 
say, ‘‘ I have found God to be Love in the experience of my own 
forgiveness ?’’ The sinner can get nothing from that as a state- 
ment of an isolated fact. He must rise to a general truth, that 
God always loves, or is Love; and from this he must draw the 
conclusion that God loves him. He cannot come in contact with 
God till he believes this, for the disbelief of God’s most central 
assurance to the soul must furnish an obstacle to his contact with 
it. After the sinner has accepted it, and himself experienced 
forgiveness, he knows it. But before? He must believe it as an 
intellectual proposition, and since it comes from another, even 
from Jesus, he must believe Jesus—which is as much as to say 
that Jesus must have some way of recommending Himself to 
him. There must be some authority before the authority of the 
inward intuition ; and hence there must be some external authority 
not intuitive. And even after the great change of conversion has 
been made, and a man now knows something of God from his 
own inner contact with Him, then piety for its best development 
needs to know something on which to build further experiences, 
which is thus known secondarily through those experiences, 
but which rests in the first instance on authority. Not, it is true, 
on mere authority, or arbitrary authority which could make any- 
thing true by merely affirming it; but on an authority which, 
however founded and characterized, is for the recipient soul a 
something external to itself speaking that which the soul does not 
know. . 

‘*Tt needs to know” such truths: that may seem doubtful ; 
but it is beyond question that Christian piety has actually grown 
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by such communicated truths. Immortality is such a one. It 
came historically from the Jewish circle of God-taught men, and 
from none so perfectly and convincingly as from Jesus Himself. 
Apart from authority, it would not exist for many a believer, how- 
ever certain it may seem from its own inherent probability to the 
advanced Christian philosopher. It is, it is true, wrapped up in 
the doctrine of God, for without an immortal man there is little 
proof of an eternal God. But men may fail to see it. Without 
it religion languishes. Without it God may seem to remain, and 
conscience certainly does; and there is place for the performance 
of ordinary duties, and the cherishing of devout adoration. But 
deprived of hope, life would be cheerless, and even the face of God 
would vanish behind the smoke rising from the burnings of our 
soul-consuming despair. And this truth, thus needing communica- 
tion from without, depends on another, which Dr. Martineau rejected, 
but which has formed Christian piety after the distinctive pattern 
which no other religion has imitated—the doctrine of the deity of 
Christ. No other thought has so swelled the heart of believers with 
enthusiasm or so inspired their songs and sustained them in their 
most tremendous struggles. It has done all this because it has given 
foundation for believing the specific Christian doctrines. Does 
Jesus say that God is Love? He knows, says the believer, 
because He Himself is one with God, and in the intuitions of His 
divine nature perceives immediately ultimate and unchangeable 
truth, which He reports without fail. Does Jesus assure us of 
immortality ? It is with Him more than a hope, or a mere belief, 
or an ‘‘ intuition,’? such as a great Christian theologian may 
have—after all only a better-grounded belief—it is a true intui- 
tion, the immediate knowledge of one who knows the will of God 
by the same consciousness by which He knows His own will 
(John x, 28-30). And thus, because he believes in the deity of 
Christ, the Christian believer believes what Christ says, and grows 
thereby. But, obviously, the deity of Christ is a truth that must 
be communicated from without, and however sure in the believer’s 
soul, can never shine by its own light as the felt experience of 
forgiveness makes the existence and the love of God to shine. 

I know the reply Dr. Martineau would make. He would say 
that, after all, we cannot make a truth more certain by building 
it on another truth which is also in need of confirmation. What 
cannot at last be immediately perceived and adopted for itself 
cannot be accepted at all. But our contention remains still—that 
certain truths can only enter into our spirits at first on the pathway 
of communication from without, and that whatever is necessary to 
this communication has therein its mark of truth and its ultimate 
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necessity. The pivotal truth of the deity of Christ needs external 
authority no more than that of immortality; and it receives the 
subsequent confirmation of experience no less.* But it could 
never be originated by human thinking. 

Thus we trace actual Christian faith back to the teachings of 
Jesus, and we say that, to furnish the basis for the authority which 
He actually exercises, there is need of another doctrine, that of 
His own true and eternal deity. Dr. Martineau rejected this, and 
hence we must deem him to have failed as a theologian—failed, 
we mean, in giving a sufficient basis for the Christian truth which 
he himself holds and teaches. 

It is remarkable that this great writer, who rejects the deity of 
Christ principally because it requires the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which he cannot accept on a variety of grounds, has incidentally 
furnished a strong argument in favor of the Trinity. I do not 
here refer to his proposal of a ‘‘ way out of the Trinitarian contro- 
versy,’’ in which he identified practical Unitarian and Trinitarian 
doctrine as ‘‘ a common conception under different names,’’ and 
made in passing some suggestive formulations of Trinitarianism. 
But at another point he recognized just that necessity in the nature 
of things for something other than an abstract deity, existing by 
Himself in absolute simplicity from all eternity, which Trinita- 
rians have been accustomed to say is satisfied by the Trinity. 
Theologians have often said that the rise and continued existence 
of consciousness in God demands some antithesis of subjective 
and objective in God Himself. Alone in the ages of eternity, 
before the worlds of which He became the Creator had begun 
their courses, solitary, and without any external agent to act as 
exciting cause, how could an absolutely simple deity come to con- 
sciousness ? We know consciousness in ourselves only as a reac- 
tion of a subject upon an object. But there was then no object 
to God except He had an object in Himself. The proof of the 
Trinity is decidedly strengthened by the fact that in its threeness 
of personific factors in God, of focal location of divine conscious- 
ness, it affords place for that interplay of action and reaction from 
which consciousness could arise. Now Dr. Martineau recognizes 
this eternal necessity of something objective to God; but as he 
cannot recognize the Trinity, he finds it in the denial of the 
creation and the affirmation of the eternal existence of matter : 

‘* It is the peculiarity of pantheism,’’ he says,+ ‘‘to admit of nothing objective 


But when we adopt the idea of will to mark the essence of God, 
. . we thereby claim something objective to him, on to which his thought, his 


* I take the liberty to refer to my Christian Life and Theology, pp. 133-184. 
+ Seat of Authority, p. 31. 
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purpose, his power may pass ; for it is the characteristic of will to stand face to 
face with an end in view: to distinguish itself from what is other than self [this 
is the argument as to consciousness] and look forth on things and persons around as 
the scene given for its activity. . . . . But how are weto . . . . provide adomain 

To the primordial condition we are helped 
by our intuitive apprehension of the infinitude of space, supplying a field already 
there for the most ancient movement of thought out of itself. Space, however, is 
not itself an object, but only the opportunity for objects; so that there is... . 
still need of another datum, viz., matter occupying finite place.”’ 


Thus for objectivity in the very nature of God, the knowledge 
of which has been communicated to us by God Himself, Mar- 
tineau substitutes the eternity of the material universe. We 
submit that the conclusion is more incredible than the doctrine of 
the Trinity, while the fact of its mere proposal shows how indis- 
pensable that doctrine, or something like it, is to thought. 

I do not, therefore, regard Martineau as eminently successful in 
his purely theological labors. He could not provide an adequate 
foundation for the truths which he actually held. He was a Chris- 
tian mystic, if by this term we may designate one who finds his 
religious life in intimate personal communion with God. He lived 
in the Biblical atmosphere, and his homiletical use of the Bible 
agreed more with that of his evangelical brethren than strict 
logical consistency with his doctrinal positions would warrant. 
He illustrates how it is possible, when true Christian faith has 
once been generated in the soul, to dispense with one of the truths 
of Christianity after another, till there is little left except the 
living personality of God known in tbe inner spiritual experience 
as Friend. He proves by luminous example that the fundamental 
contention of Protestantism against Romanism and every form of 
externalism in religion is right—-that saving faith consists in choice, 
in an act of the will, and that it respects what a man does know, 
and does not demand that he shall first learn something that he 
does not know. The head may go far astray; but God looketh 
upon the heart. Martineau illustrates how very far the divorce of 
the two may go; but also, as I think is evident, how» the perma- 
nent right heart demands somewhere and at some time the right 
head, The piety of Martineau finds its true explanation in his 
own earlier relative correctness of view, and still more, back of 
that earlier view, in the generations of his orthodox Huguenot 
ancestry. 

It is a pleasing task, passing now from these unfavorable criti- 
cisms on Dr. Martineau’s theological jabors, to attempt the inter- 
pretation of his thought in the realm where he has been gladly 
received by the general religious public asa great teacher, the 
realm of the philosophy of religion, or of fundamental apologetics. 
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We need not conceal from ourselves the fact that he regarded the 
contents of his Study of Religion and Types of Ethical Theory as 
containing all the great and established doctrines of Christianity. 
We cannot well share this view, for the Study restricts itself to 
the theory of knowledge and the doctrines of God, freedom and 
immortality. But with what Dr. Martineau did not do, we have 
at present little concern. What he @d do, was great and of 
exceeding value to the Christian philosopher. 

In discussing human knowledge Martineau begins with Kart, 
whose general psychology he accepts. The proof of the @ priori 
character of the ‘‘ forms of thought”—time and space—and of 
the ‘‘ categories ’’—causality, etc.—he accepts. But he does not 
accept the Kantian idealism flowing from this proof, nor does he 
regard Kant as consistent with himself. Martineau is, on the con- 
trary, a declared realist. Kant’s argument for his main position, 
as we all know, was that the ‘‘ forms’’ of space and time and 
the ‘‘ category” of causality, etc., are necessary for us that we 


ce 


may get an object before the mind; and hence they cannot come 
from that object, which before they are applied to the confused 
mass of presented sensation has no existence, bat must be con- 
structed by the mind itself. Thus far Martineau tully accepts the 
Kantian reasoning. But Kant goes on to say, Because contributed 
by the mind, these principles have no application to things apart 


from our self-constructed—-and hence self-modified-—‘‘ objects,”’ 


which are wholly ideal. And thus he resolved the whole world 
into something ‘* noumenal,’’ which we cannot know, and some- 
thing ‘* phenomenal,’”’ which is so impressed with our own indi- 
viduality that it cannot be said to be a true representative of that 
unknown reality. This is the Kantian idealism. 

Martineau follows a quite different line of thought. He says: 


‘Of the two ways of treating our reference of a perception to an object in inde- 
pendent space and time, viz., as an intuitive apprehension of hat is, and as an 
illusory attribute of what is not, Kant then adopts the latter; and considers its 
correctness established by proving the ‘subjectivity ’ of the two forms of Quantity. 
They would, however, be equally ‘subjective’ if, being also ‘ objective,’ they were 
contained for us in an intuitive apprehension of what is: so that the discovery 
that they are native forms of our percipient constitution decides nothing as to their 
illusory or trustworthy nature. Whichever side of the alternative you take, you 
have to postulate it, and can no more prove it than you can prove that life is not 
adream. If Kant does not convince me, it is not because I can adduce any class 
of phenomena which may not fit in with his idealism ; but partly because, instead 
of making it thoroughgoing, he has left some existences standing outside of it ; 
partly because he has failed, while vindicating the psychological adequacy of his 
theory, to disprove the equal resources of its alternative ; and above all, because I 
hold, with Trendelenburg, that the subjectivity of space and time—the fundamen- 
tal characteristic of the critical philosophy—does not prejudice their claim to ob- 
jectivity, and requires no surrender of the reliance which we inevitably place on 
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the veracity of our own faculties. The contemptuous terms in which Kant himself 
anticipates and Prof. Caird criticises this ‘absurd ’ opinion—that ‘space and time 
may be both empirically and transcendentally real’—might well deter me from 
professing it ; but they are supported by reasons convincing only to the adherent of 
Kantian principles pure and unmodified. ‘I should like to know,’ says Kant, 
‘what I should need to assert in order to avoid the idealizing of space. I should 
need to say, not only that the idea of space completely corresponds with the rela- 
tion which our sensibility has to objects, which is what I have said, but that it is 
in all points like the objects themselves. Rut this is an assertion to which I can 
attach no meaning whatever, any more than I can attach meaning to the assertion 
that the sensation of redness is /ike that quality of cinnabar which excites the sen- 
sation in me.’ To make this parallel just, the ‘idea of space’ ought to be, like 
the ‘sensation of redness,’ a passive feeling of the ‘ manifold of sense’; whereas, 
even with Kant, it is the active factor of spontaneity which shapes that feeling in 
the self-consciousness ; and, otherwise interpreted, it is not ‘sensation’ at all, but 
thought, the intelligent or cognitive act involved in all perception. The visual 
experience does not tell us that redness for us is like the exciting quality in the 
cinnabar: the ‘idea of space’ does tell us that the sun and moon, which we per- 
ceive, are outside of us and of each other in real relations represented by ideal 
onesinus..... Nothing then, I conceive, stands in the way of our trust in the 
bona fides of our intuitive witnesses to a world beyond the contents of our own 
consciousness. We are spared the heavy task of taking Time and Space, with all 
their infinitude, as lodgers within us, and may leave them free to spread out all 
possibilities of experience, while touching us at only a few points of contact. 
Having access to fellow-beings and an external scene, we are within reach of other 
truth than the mere self-consistency of our own ideas ; and our judgments may be 
tested by the agreement of their affirmed relation with the real one. This is 
but the return to what it has become customary, in the esoteric schools, to call 
‘the common consciousness’: in ignorance of any other, and unable to find myself 
in the sublimer experiences of the closet philosopher, I cannot withdraw my nat- 
ural trust from a guide that has never deceived me. By all means let illusions be 
banished, provided the eviction be not effected, like that of an exorcised devil, by 
another stronger than itself. But the idealist’s superior airs toward the natural 
postulates and the direct working of the honestly trained understanding are sel- 
dom unattended by intellectual error and moral wrong. Philosophy supplies no 
substitutes for the implements of thought with which every human mind is fur- 
nished : it can only make the use of them more dexterous, and to speak of a 
‘ philosophical consciousness’ as if it transcended the habitual earth and ‘ caught a 
man up into the third heaven’ to ‘ hear unspeakable words,’ is the usual prelude 
to paradox rather than to higher truth. The first condition of a sound mind is to 
plant a firm trust on all beliefs and feelings involved in the very exercise of the 
natural faculties, and the collapse of this condition opens the way to illimitable 
aberrations.”’ “The... . presumption will still prevail, that what is inevitably 
thought is in accord with what really is; and that Intelligence is not the mere 
creator of a dream.”’ 


This long quotation will be enough to indicate the trend and 
the quality of Martineau’s thought. He does not pause, however, 
with the discussion of Kantian idealism, but follows down the line 
of succeeding philosophers, even to Schopenhauer, and then 
passes to the schools of Mill and Spencer. Everywhere he main- 
tains his position with strength, trenchancy and grace. But we 
cannot linger too long and must reserve our remaining space for 
the treatment of topics more directly religious. 
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The first of these which I mention is one upon which Dr. Mar- 
tineau took a position that some have regarded as extreme. This 
is the topic of Conscience, in reference to which he maintained 
that it gives us an immediate knowledge of God. ‘‘ It is ad- 
mitted,’’ he says,* ‘‘ on all hands [scarcely quite so generally, I 
think] that these inherent differences between right and wrong, 
being more than subjective fancies, are reported to us and urged 
upon vs by some objective power with which their validity is iden- 
tified.”’ He grounds this position in the following way : 


‘Tn the act of Perception, we are immediately introduced to an other than our- 
selves that gives us what we feel: in the act of Conscience, we are immediately 
introduced to a Iligher than ourselves that gives us what we feel: the externality 
in the one case, the authority in the other, the causality in both, are known upon 
exactly the same terms, and carry the same guarantee of their validity. I grant 
that that guarantee resolves itself, as it must in all cases of first-hand knowledge, 
into the postulate of the veracity of our faculties ; but I affirm that nothing more 
is needed for this moral revelation than the same fundamental faith on which all 
our physical knowledge rests. The dualism of perception, which sets ourselves in 
the face of an objective world, and the dualism of conscience, which sets us in the 
face of an objective higher mind, are perfectly analogous in their grounds. The 
religious intimation is not contained in the mere fact that there is a graduated 
worth among our inward springs of action, but in the further fact that the supe- 
riors among them lay claim to our will with an authority that is above us, and that 
presents them as mere delegates of itself. For our esthetic faculty also there is 
given a differential scale of beauty, higher and lower ; but here the gradations 
remain upon the level of ideal facts, and do not rise into imperative Law, subject- 
ing us to a transcendent relation that asks the sacrifice of ourselves. It is the 
specific sense of Duty that constitutes a dual relation and cannot belong to a soul 
in vacuo, and must be forever a disconsolate and wandering illusion till it rests 
with Him to whom the allegiance is due. In other words, the Moral Law first 
reaches its integral meaning when seen as impersonated in a Perfect Mind, which 
communicates it to us and lends it power over our affections sufficient to draw us 
into Divine communion. How else could it transcend our whole personality as it 
does, and haunt us with tones from beyond and above? If our humanity were at 
the summit, and, in passing further, we emerged into blank silence, how could 
these subduing voices flow thence upon the heart? They attest a speaking nature 
there, that bids us feel as it feels and become the organ of its thought—a nature 
that, appealing to us from a superhuman height, cannot be less than a conscious 
will, but simply a personal and holy Mind ; and that, reporting to us a Law which 
holds for all thinking and voluntary being, is universal and supreme. Here at 
last, and here alone, does the objective autharity of what the inward conscience 
tells find its explanation and its home; and hither it is that we are brought, in 
proportion as our se!f-knowledge is deep and our moral ideal is lofty and complete. 
I care not whether [Note this sentence as containing views of bis rationale of the 
matter] this be called an immediate vision of God in the experiences of the con" 
science, or whether it be taken as an inference drawn from the data they supply. 
It is the truth contained in them: with one man it may be only implicitly felt in 
their solemn and mystic character ; with another, explicitly and immediately seen 
emerging from them as they come, and making him the Seer of God rather than 
the reasoner about him. In any case, the constitution of our moral nature is unin- 
telligible except as living in response to an objective Perfection pervading the 
universe with Holy Law.’’ 


* Study of Religion, VW, p. 26 ff. 
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Tke method we have pursued in this review of Dr. Martineau’s 
work prevents us from giving even a glance at many of his im- 
portant contributions to thought. His discussion of causality we 
have been obliged to leave behind. Upon the treatment of con- 
science, to which we have just been attending, follows a long and 
helpful discussion of ‘‘ conflicting moral aspects of the world,” 
including the topics of pain and the permission of sin. Panthe- 
ism, that great threatening system of thought into which many 
of the rejectors of theism seem in these days to be falling, receives 
profound consideration. I select from all these crowded pages, 
eloquent and original, of review and constructive contribution to 
their respective themes, the single subject of Free Will for a few 
final quotations. 

I begin at a point which will illustrate the remarkable ability 
of Martineau to distinguish between the vital and the merely help- 
ful, between what ought logically to follow from certain positions and 
what does actually follow in the minds of their advocates. It 
illustrates also his no less remarkable sympathy with men from 
whom he differed, of whom Unitarians have often seemed unable 
to say things harsh enough for the satisfaction of their own moral 
revulsion. He writes, upon the general question of determinism 
versus free will, as foliows :* 


‘*Though the fascination of this unsolved problem arises chiefly from its pro- 
found connection with the very roots of our moral and spiritual convictions, and 
though, in all logical consistency, these convictions appear to me to stand or fall 
according to the answer which we give to it, I desire, as far as possible, to keep the 
weight of this issue at a distance from the discussion. The real life of men, even 
upon its inner side, is not shaped by philosophical systems or moved forward on 
lines of consecutive logic; and on either brink of the wide chasm of doctrine 
which we are about to survey, are seen not only individual champions but gath- 
ered hosts, alike eminent for high-toned character and devoted piety ; so that prac- 
tical experience affords some ostensible support to Prof. Sedgwick’s opinion, that 
ethical interests are but slightly affected by our theory of the Will. The advocates 
indeed on either side arrange themselves in most unexpected ranks. While the 
austere and lofty Stoic [Seneca], who makes the highest demands on self-command 
and self-sacrifice, asserts the reign of universal necessity, the prudential Epicurean 
[Cicero] insists on free will and-makes his very atoms swerve in order to provide 
it. In Western Christendom, it is the Catholic Church alone, especially in its 
Dominican and Jesuit schools, that has saved any ability in man to obey the will 
of God; while the Augustinian theology, whether sheltered in the Port Royal or 
breaking forth into branches of the Reformation, has merged all human power in 
Divine grace and foreordination. And while the history of both is rich in exam- 
ples of heroic and saintly goodness, an impartial observer, if asked to select and 
bring together a gallery of portraits marked with the lineaments of moral great- 
ness, would probably search with the most hopeful eye through the camps of the 
Prince of Orange, of Coligny, of Gustavus Adolphus, and of Gromwell ; for, what- 
ever be the disproportion and esthetic defects of the evangelical or Puritan type of 


* Study, II, p. 185 ff. 
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character, in ethical vigor and religious elevation it certainly has no superior. If 
in Spinoza and Hobbes, in Diderot and Lamettrie, the doctrine of Determinism 
has formed part of an anti-theological mode of thought, it is presented in the 
masterly vindications of Edwards and Priestley as the essential life of true religion 
and implied principle of Christian society. Yet it has never long claimed a church- 
ascendency without encountering resistance from minds not less penetrating and de- 
vout than these : and in Cudworth, Butler, Clarke, Price and Channing the standard 
of revolt is once more raised against an almighty Absolutism, and the protest is 
renewed that something of his own must be granted to mw, if he is to be worth 
goveruing and capable of any similitude to God. There is scarcely any variety of 
relation to theology which the doctrines described in this controversy are not found 
to assume ; and the remarkable feature recurs in each combination, that our prob- 
lem plays in it no accidental part; bat, in spite of the contradictory religious con- 
clusions, the opinion favored, be it of Liberty or be it of Necessity, is regarded by 
its advocate as the essential premise and defended as the turning-point of the 
whole scheme. As we are all liable, on entering this discussion, to become thus 
bewitched, it will not be charged upon me, I trust, as an exceptional sin, if I also 
am led to affirm the dependence on the doctrine which I vindicate of any clear 
authority attaching to either Conscience or Faith. I cannot avoid this unless I 
keep back the very grounds of my own conversion from the philosophical creed 
in which I was early established by the writings of Hartley, Collins and Priestley.’’ 


I may take a passing moment to note a felicitous phrase or 
two, as when Martineau defines the question thus—‘‘ Whether in 
the exercise of Will (7.e., in cases of choice) the mind is wholly 
determined by phenomenal antecedents and external conditions, 
or itself also, as active subject of these objective experiences, 
plays the part of determining Cause ;’’* or when he removes the 
false exclusiveness of the antagonism between the schools by the 
remark: ‘‘ It is perfectly possible for a free mind to behave as it 
would if it were not free ;’’t or when he eviscerates the argument 
against freedom from the regular recurrence of certain social 
phenomena by saying, ‘‘ A human mind bereft of the category 
of causation would not, so far as I can see, be disqualified for the 
computation of averages; and if so, they teach us nothing about 
causes, and can have no vote upon the rival claims of necessity 
and free will;’’? or when he founds the proof of freedom on the 
single fact of the existence of such a logic as the inductive—‘ It 
is just the absence of necessity that compels our resort to empirical 
methods: and the fundamental principle of induction is that what, 
in point of fact, has become settled and uniform, is, in point of 
thought, alternative or contingent.”’ 

It is difficult to turn away from these fascinating pages. But 
the large amount of space already appropriated warns us that we 
inust bring our quotations to a close. We make room, there- 
fore, for but two more : 


‘«The argument which I have been criticising shows very clearly that the ques- 





* Study, IL, p. 188. + Ibid., p. 243. 
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tion at issue [in the discussion of freedom] is, in the main, a conflict between the 
physical and the psychological interpretation of the word ‘ Cause.’ On all hands 
it is agreed that, if all its meaning is obtainable by outward observation, and noth- 
ing must be predicated of it that cannot be verified by the order of the material 
world, the phrases ‘ invariable antecedent’ and ‘assemblage of prior conditions’ 
must be accepted as its equivalents ; the maxim that ‘each cause can have but one 
effect’ must be admitted, and by its simple extension through every field must 
establish universal necessity.. But the psychologist insists that we carry the idea 
of causality with us into nature, instead of taking it thence : that we do not dis- 
cover it in the phenomena, but insert it behind them: that what we need from it 
is, to apprehend why they are so and not otherwise, and have the definite order 
into which they have set ; and that that apprehension is supplied in a determining 
Will which might issue other things but doesissue these. This determining power 
alone is what he understands by Cause: and whatever necessity there is (other 
than logical) is but the product of its freedom, the self-imposed method of its own 
action. In external nature, therefore, we must not look for alternative causation : 
there, contingency has ceased: it is the realm of immanent volitions, already in 
the executive stage, and parted from the essence and act of causality. From that 
field, therefore, the very object of our quest is absent in its initiative: it is vain to 
seek the living among the dead.’’ * 

‘‘The prescience required by philosophical theism is not of [a] definite and 
individual kind, except in the domain of physical nature, where choice has no 
place. Beyond this, in the world of intelligences, a margin of freedom being 
allowed, the lines of possibility are not rectilinear but divergent, among which, 
as yet invisible, lies the actual. In the outlook upon this realm which embraces 
the future, what is needed in order that the intending causality of God and His 
moral government may secure their ends and shape their means? Simply, that 
no one of the open possibilities should remain in the dark and pass unreckoned ; 
and that they should all, in their working out, be compatible with the ruling 
purposes of God, not defeating the aim, but only varying the track. An infinite 
mind, with forevision extended beyond all that is to all that can be, is lifted above 
surprise or disappointment, and able to provide for all events and combinations ; 
yet, instead of being shut up in a closed and mechanized universe, lives amid the 
free play of variable character and contingent history, into which there is room for 
approval, pity, and love to flow. Is this a limitation of God's foresight, that He 
cannot read all volitions that are to be? Yes, but it is a self-limitation, just like 
His abstinence from causing them : lending us a portion of His causation, He re- 
frains from covering all with His omniscience. Foreknowledge of the contingent 
is not a perfection ; and if, rather than have a reign of universal necessity and 
stereotyped futurity, He willed, in order to prepare scope for a gift of moral free- 
dom, to set up a range of alternative possibilities, he could but render some know!l- 
edge conditional for the sake of making any righteousness attainable ; leaving 
enough that is determinate for science, and enough that is indeterminate for 
character. ‘There is no absurdity in supposing,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘that the 
Deity may, for wise purposes, have chosen to open a source of contingency in the 
voluntary actions of His creatures, to which no prescience can possibly extend.’ ’’ + 


Types of Ethical Theory, a still greater book as an instructive 
work, must be reluctantly passed by with only the brief acknowl- 
edgment of this poor single sentence. . 

We have thus seen enough of James Martineau at first hand to 
justify to every reader, I believe, the assertion which put him 


* Study, Il, p. 233 f. + Ibid., p. 263 f. 
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among the giants of this age. To manya man who saw him 
preaching to a small, however brilliant, congregation in Little 
Portland Street Chapel, or teaching the meagre classes of the 
Manchester New College, he would have seemed to have a small 
field and to be living to but little purpose. Had he died at 
the extreme age of seventy-nine he would have been known 
only as the author of a few reviews, a meagre list of books and a 
few volumes of remarkable sermons. That he lived more than 
fifteen years longer gave him the opportunity to show what he 
really was by the publication of his major works; but it did not 
create his greatness. Ile would have been just as great in the 
intellectual sphere had he not had this added element of great- 
ness in the vitality which sustained him so long beyond the period 
of ordinary labor. He possessed and would have possessed, in 
spite of the ignorance of it in which the world might have 
remained, the greatness of being what he was—which is the only 
greatness there is. The world does not know all its heroes. 

To give a brief estimate of the elements of greatness in such a 
man as Martineau would be a hazardous venture which I shall not 
attempt. It would be useless also, for the attentive reader has 
already seen it displaying itself in many a form as he has turned 
these pages of quotation. But I may add a more modest para- 
graph, and point out how his strength in the philosophical sphere, 
could it have been carried over into the more properly theological, 
would have increased his greatness. That strength consists in 
his clear perception of the claims of objective reality. No world 
of idealism satisfies either the instincts of the common mind or 
the final demands of the philosophic. The instinctive belief in 
freedom must have a basis in the objective power of alternate 
choice. The knowing spirit must be in contact with objective 
existence known. The imperative law of conscience emanates 
from a Being whose will is holy and who rightly governs by this 
implanted law. Here Martineau is great, and has enunciated 
permanent principles and supported them by proofs which will 
possess something of their own permanence. But in the more 
purely theological sphere, he has seemed to become an idealist. 
The form of the Redeemer grows shadowy to his thought—more 
shadowy than to his affections and to the demands of his work as 
a constructive preacher, He retreats upon the citadel of religious 
truth in the ethical verities of religion so as to lose its objective 
outworks. He falls victim to a kind of religious idealism, the like 
of which in philosophy he rejects. The objective Bible and its 
objective law, and objective resurrection and judgment disappear 
also. Surely the demands of the soul for an objective revelation, 
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and the response of the human soul to the Book ought to have 
received more of attention from the opponent of the critical 
philosophy than they did. He ought more carefully to have 
inquired whether his conception of the Bible, and of its char- 
acteristic truths, truly reflected his own real attitude toward 
them. He stands now almost unique among modern Unitarians 
for an evangelical piety. Would he not have gained in greatness 
—though he might have lost something of the interest attaching 
to the remarkable and inexplicable—if he had put beneath evan- 
gelical ‘piety the evangel itself ?—that intellectual view of incar- 
nation, atonement, and revelation which his personal and passionate 
loyalty and devotion to Jesus Christ, the Saviour of men, re- 
quired ? 
3ERKELEY, CAL. FRANK HuGH Foster. 





IV. 


THE PRINTING OF THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION. 


J. In Brirarn. 


HE history of the printing of the Confession of Faith presents 
some rather curious features. It was no less than four times 
privately printed—once in part and thrice in whole—before it was 
published. It was first published not in England where it had 
been made, but in Scotland. It probably had been published in 
no less than three editions, before its publication was authorized 
by the legislative body by the direction of which it was drawn up, 
and to which it was presented only as ‘‘ humble advice.” It has 
always continued to be published—with the single exception of the 
normative edition issued by Parliament (June, 1648)—not in the 
form authorized by that body, but in the form in which it was set 
forth prior to that authorization. Though its use has extended to 
the very ends of the British empire, its publication for that empire 
up to to-day continues very much a Scotch monopoly. Only a sin. 
gle edition* has been issued in England since the early years of 
the eighteenth century (1717).+ It has never been printed in Ire- 
land. It has never been printed in the Dominion of Canada. No 
Welsh translation of it has ever been made. Some vernacular ver- 
sions of it have, to be sure, been issued in India—which are, how- 
ever, with one exception (made by missionaries of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church), the work of American missionaries. With the 
exception of these, throughout all the colonies and dependencies of 
Great Britain, it is only in Victoria and New Zealand} that the Con- 
fession of Faith has even up to to-day been put into print. As the 
* The pamphlet edition is referred to, published by Mr. Wm. Carruthers re- 
cently, through the Publishing Office of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
See below, No. 137. 
+Such editions as those of ‘‘ Edinburgh, Robert Seton ; and Whittaker & Co., 
London, 1855 ;” ‘‘Glasgow and London, 1859 ;’’ ‘‘ London, Edinburgh and New 
York, T. Nelson & Sons, 1859 and 1860,”’ are scarcely exceptions to this statement. 
Neither are the editions of Shaw’s Lxposition, ‘* Blackie & Son, London and Glas- 
gow, 1877 ;”’ and Hodge’s Commentary, ‘* London: T. Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh 


and New York. 1870.’’ 
tSee below, Nos. 182, 133, 135. 
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vigorous bodies of Presbyterians planted in these several] lands all 
trace their origin back to Scotland, so they still draw the needed 
supply of their symbolical books from the printing presses of 
Scotland. 

The manner in which the Confession of Faith first got into print 
deserves a full description. Its first issues were private editions, 
printed strictly for the use of the bodies concerned with its formu- 
lation or authorization. The earliest of them contained only its 
first nineteen chapters. These were sent up to the House of 
Commons, September 25, 1646, in response to an order issued Sep- 
tember 16, and received by the Assembly of Divines September 
18. They were read in the House on Friday, October 9, and 
ordered to be printed, aiter the Divines should have ‘‘ put in the 
margin the proofs out of the Scripture to confirm what they have 
offered to the House in such places as they shall think it most 
necessary.’’? This order was brought to the Assembly by Mr. 
Tate on October 12, and a Committee was appointed ‘‘ to consider 
of this order, how obedience may be yielded thereto.’’ On the 
next day the Committee reported, Geprecating the requirement of 
the addition of proof-texts before printing. This was made known 
forthwith to the House of Commons, whereupon it was ‘‘ Resolved, 
etc., That five hundred copies of the Confession of Faith be forth- 
with printed for the service of the Houses, without annexing of 
the texts of Scripture for the present: Yet notwithstanding the 
House does expect that the Divines should send in the texts of 
Scripture with all convenient speed.’’ This reply was brought by 
Mr. Marshall to the Assembly on October 14, and it was forthwith 
‘‘Ordered—That the scribes do take care of the exact printing of 
the Confession of Faith.’’ Accordingly the first nineteen chapters 
of the Confession were at once put to press and appeared duly in 
a small quarto volume under the title, Zhe humble advice of 
the Assembly of Divines, Now by Authority of Parliament sitting 
at Westminster, Concerning a part of a Confession of Faith, Pre- 
sented by them lately to both Houses of Parliament. 

Meanwhile the Divines continued their labors on the remaining 
chapters, and by November 26 were able to record in their min- 
utes, ‘‘ The Confession of Faith was finished this day,’’ and to 
resolve that ‘‘ the whole Confession of Faith shall be transcribed 
and read in the Assembly and sent up to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.’’ By December 4 this final reading and adjustment of the 
text was completed, and on that day it was sent up to the Com- 
mons, and on December 7 to the Lords. On December 10 an orde> 
was brought from the House of Commons directing that’ 600 
copies. of it, and no more, be printed for the service of the two 
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Houses and the Assembly, and that the care of the printing be 
devolved on the Assembly. It was accordingly ordered, as in the 
earlier instance concerning the first nineteen chapters, ‘‘ that the 
Scribes take care of the exact printing of the Confession of 
Faith.’’ The work was prosecuted so rapidly that Baillie could 
write on December 24, 1646, “ All is now printed,’’ and was able 
to carry up the printed book with him to Scotland, and to present 
it to the Commission of the General Assembly at their January 
meeting (January 21). Itis a small quarto volume bearing the 
title, The Humble Advice of the Assembly of Divines, Now by 
Authority of Parliament sitting at Westminster, Concerning a 
Confession of Faith, Presented by them lately to both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The work of preparing proof-texts in pursuance of the order of 
the House of Commons was fairly set on foot on January 6, 1647, 
and on April 5 following the entry was made again in the minutes, 
‘‘The Confession was finished,’’ 7. ¢., in Committee. It was not 
until the 26th, however, that the proof-texts could be ordered to be 
sent to the Houses ; they were presented to them on April 29. On 
the same day the Commons ordered, ‘‘ That six hundred copies, 
and no more, of the Advice of the Assembly of Divines concern- 
ing the Confession of Faith, with the quotations and texts of 
Scripture annexed, presented to this House, and likewise six hun- 
dred copies of the proceedings of the Assembly of Divines upon 
the Nine-and-Thirty Articles of the Church of England, be forth- 
with printed for the service of both Houses and of the Assembly 
of Divines; and the printer is enjoined at his peril not to print 
more than six hundred copies of each, or to divulge or publish 
any of them. It is turther Ordered—That no person presume to 
reprint, divulge or publish the said Advice or proceedings, or any 
part of them, till further order be taken by both or either of the 
Houses of Parliament.’’ This order was on the same day (April 
29, 1647) reported to the Assembly of Divines, and it would 
appear that the work was carried through, in obedience to it, 
‘¢ with all speed as may be.” The resultant volume was a small 
quarto similar to the former issues, and bearing the title, The 
humble Advice of the Assembly of Divines, Now by Authority of 
Parliament sitting at Westminster, Concerning a Confession of 
Faith, with the Quotations and Texts of Scripture annexed, Pre- 
sented by them lately to both Houses of Parliament. 

As we have already seen, the second of these issues—the com- 
plete Confession without proof-texts—was carried up to Scotland 
by Baillie, who left London probably in the last week of De- 
‘eember, 1646 (before the 2d of January, 1647); and was pre- 
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sented to the General Assembly’s Commission at their Janu- 
ary meeting (January 21). The third issue-—the complete 
Confession with proofs—had found its way to Scotland before 
the meeting of the General Assembly, which convened on 
August 4, 1647. Probably it was brought up by Gillespie, who 
took his leave of the Westminster Assembly on July 16. At 
the third session of this General Assembly a Committee was 
appointed ‘‘ for examining the Confession of Faith, Rouse’s Par- 
aphrase, Qatechisms, etc., to receive any scruples and objections 
and to report ;’’ and an invitation was given at the fourth session 
to ‘ all that had objections against anything in the Contession to 
repair to the Committee ;’’ while at the fifth session (August 9) 
there was passed an ‘‘ Act for Printing 300 Copies of the Advice 
of the Assembly of Divines in England, concerning a Confession 
of Faith, for the use of the Members of the Assembly.’’ This 
volume, also a small quarto, was accordingly printed by the King’s 
printer, Evan Tyler, with the same title as before—T7he Humble 
Advice of the Assembly of Divines ... . concerning a Confession 
of Faith, etc.—and bearing the order of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland providing for the printing of ‘‘ three 
hundred copies and no more.’’ It must have appeared during the 
sessions of the General Assembly, at the twenty-third session of 
which, August 27, 1647, an act of approbation of the Confession 
was passed. 

So far the Confession had issued from the press only as a 
privately printed and, presumably, carefully guarded pamphlet. 
By the Act of the General Assembly of August 27, however, it 
had become the public Confession of Faith of the Church of 
Scotland. It was naturally, therefore, at once published. The: 
first published edition was equally naturally a reprint of the copy 
printed for the use of the Scottish Assembly. It also bears the 
imprint of Evan Tyler, at Edinburgh, 1647; and like its privately 
printed predecessor it is a small quarto of fifty-six pages. Mean- 
while matters dragged in the English Parliament, which had busied 
itself with a review of the text of the Confession that had 
resulted in some siight changes dictated by the growing In- 
dependent influence; and it was not until the 20th of June, 
1648, that it was ‘‘ Ordered—That the Articles of Christian Re- 
ligion’’ (the Parliament’s new name for the document)... . 
‘‘ be forthwith printed and published ;’’ while on the next day it 
was ‘* Resolved, That the texts of Scripture be printed with the 
Articles of Faith.’ Not till midsummer of 1648, therefore (June 
27 at the earliest), was the Confession, under this new title and 
with certain alterations of text, consisting chiefly in the omission 
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of chapters xxx and xxxi and parts of chapters xx and xxiv, 
with some less important changes in chapter xxiii, published by 
the authority of Parliament. It is far from unlikely that there - 
had already appeared in the interval not only a Scotch edition, 
bearing the imprint of ‘‘ Edinburgh, 1648,’’ but without the name 
of printer or publisher, which is notable as the first edition which 
contains in a single volume the Confession and the Catechisms ; 
but also a London edition of the Confession by itself, printed in 
1648 for Robert Bostock, under the old title of The Humble 
Advice of the Assembly of Divines, etc. It is certain, in any case, 
that this Parliamentary edition came into the world as an 
untimely birth, and that all subsequent editions derive from the 
Seotch edition of Evan Tyler as their editio princeps, and not from the 
authorized Parliamentary Articles of Christian Religion. Already 
in 1649 even the earlier title, Zhe Humble Advice to both Houses 
of Parliament, had given way to the simpler 7’he Confession of 

‘aith . . . . agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, to which is added in the Scotch editions (and by 1652 in 
the English also), ‘‘ And now appointed by the General Assembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland to be a part of Uniformity in Religion 
between the Kirks of Christ in the three Kingdoms.’’* 

The book thus put into the hands of the public proved a, very 
popular one, and became at once the object of a great demand. 
Before the end of the séventeenth century, at least as many as 
forty separate editions had been printed, seventeen of which were 
English and twenty-three Scotch; and, besides, translations had 
been made into both German (1648) and Latin (1656), and of the 
Latin version at least nine editions had been issued. By the 
-time its first century was completed these forty editions had been 
at least doubled, and there had been added to the extant versions 
an Irish (Gaelic) translation (1725), which had already attained 
its second edition (1727), and was almost ready for its third (1756). 
The large popular call for the book, attested by the rapidity with 
which edition thus followed edition, is further illustrated by what 
may be called the evolution of the volume in which it was con- 
tained. Thjg was such as to adapt it more and more to popular 
use and fit it ever more fully to meet purely popular needs. 


* Principal Lee remarks on the incongruity of this statement persisting in the 
title of the Confession after the hope of the institution of such uniformity had 
long since passed away. (Additional Memorial, &c., p. 134,* where also other 
anomalies of this kind are recited.) The better form, ‘‘ Of public authority in the 
Church of Scotland,’’ seems to have been introduced first in Dunlop’s Collection, 
1719, and in the normative edition of Lumisden & Robertson, 1728. The Cullec- 
tion of Lumisden & Robertson, 1725, however, retained the old form, which natu- 
rally persists therefore in its reprints as well as in some other copies at least as 
late as 1785. (See below, Nos. 57, 58, 62, 63, 66, 90, 96, 97, 102.) 
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As at first published the volume contained nothing but the bare 
text'of the Confession of Faith, accompanied by supporting refer- 
ences to the Scriptures. Thus the reader was ‘‘ remitted to the 
Bible ” for even the matter of the proofs: which, as Dunlop truly 
says in the Advertisement to his critical edition,* was ‘‘troublesome 
to him and in so far equivalent to the not printing the Scriptures at 
all.” It was inevitable, therefore, that in the better adaptation 
of the book to popular use these references should be expanded 
into the adduction at large of the proof-passages themselves. It is 
rather odd that this was first done in a translation—in that early 
German version (1648) whose authors speak feelingly of the Con- 
fession as ‘‘ a tractate rich in all particulars of the divine wisdom 
and teaching, drawn almost word for word from the Holy Scrip- 
tures,’’ and as ‘‘ a brief compend of the wholesome Word,’’ out 
of which ‘‘ shines brightly and clearly the light of the truth, for 
the comforting and strengthening of believing hearts.’’ It was 
not till ten years later (in the Rothwell editions of 1658) that the 
same extension was made in English, ‘‘ for the benefit,’ it is 
quaintly said, ‘‘ of masters of families:’’ on the same occasion, for 


the further lessening the labor of using these texts, an attempt was 
made to point their lessons by emphasizing what was thought to 
be the salient words in them. By whom this expansion of the 


texts was done is not known: but the texts as thus first extended 
held the ground up to 1719, when for the first time they were 
subjected to critical scrutiny and reduced to more precise and 
scholarly shape by William Dunlop for his notable Collection—the 
earliest attempt (and it may almost be said the last as yet) to pro- 
duce a scientific as distinguished from a popular edition of the 
Confession of Faith. 

Meanwhile the volume was attracting to itself similar documents, 
and was ever growing in compass. ‘T'wo principles of develop- 
ment early exhibited themselves, The one (and the weaker) 
tended toward making out of it a more complete ecclesiastical 
manual. The other (and more powerful) tended to make of it an 
ever more richly furnished popular book of religion. The two 
Catechisms were early added, as documents too closely similar to 
the Confession to be kept apart from it. The first edition con- 
taining them appeared at Edinburgh in 1648, and by 1649 they 
may be said to have already established themselves as its insep- 
arable companions. Already in 1649 there was added to these 
three documents the Divines’ ‘‘ Humble Advice concerning Church 
Government and Ordination of Ministers ’’ (Bostock’s second edi- 
tion [1649]; see also the London editions of 1650, 1651 and again 


* Edinburgh: James Watzon, 1719, p. clx. 
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1658). But the force of the stream was setting in the other direc- 
tion: in 1650 ‘‘ The Sum of Saving Knowledge ’’ first appears 
in the volume (Edinburgh: Gideon Lithgow), and at the same 
time the Directory for Family Worship and the Solemn League and 
Covenant (the same, alternative copies; cf. London and Edinburgh 
editions of 1652). After a while the two streams united, and, after 
the fashion of popular books, the eftort of publishers seemed to be 
to supply as comprehengive a collection as possible. Examples of 
these developed editions may be found in the Dutch-printed 
edition of 1679, and the so-called ‘‘ fifth ’’ London edition of 1717 
—the latter of which characteristically boasts on the title-page tnat 
it contains ‘‘ all the additions that have hitherto been printed.’’* 
The former of these two issues already contains, besides the Con- 
fession and Catechisms, the Sum of Saving Knowledge, the Na- 
tional and Solemn Covenants, the Acknowledgment of Sins, the 
Directory for Public Worship, Propositions concerning Church 
Government, and the Directions for Private Worship. The latter 
contains, in addition to these, the Ordinance for calling the Assem- 
bly of Divines together, the vow taken by its members, the Advice 
on the ordination of ministers, and certain brief notes, including the 
Parliamentary order for the reéstablishment of Presbytery in Eng- 
land, etc. In 1728 this evolution completed itself in an edition 
printed at Edinburgh by Thomas Lumisden and John Robertson, 
which is the first to contain the precise series of documents which 
have since become the invariable contents of the standard Scot- 
tish editions of ‘‘ The Confession of Faith.’’ 

The regular contents of the Scottish editions, thus attained, em- 
braces the following documents: — 1. Preliminary matter, con- 
sisting of two introductory letters and a number of Ordinances 
and Acts. ‘The introductory letters are (a) the commendatory 
letter ‘‘to the Christian Reader, especially Heads of Families,’’ 
signed by forty-four Puritan Divines, and (0) ‘‘ Mr. Thomas Man- 
ton’s Epistle to the Reader.” The Ordinances and Acts in- 
clude: (a) The Ordinance of the Lords and Commons, July 12, 
1643, convening the Westminster Assembly; (0) the Act of the 
Scottish Assembly, August 19, 1643, appointing Commissioners 
to the Westminster Assembly; (c) the Promise and Vow taken 
by the Members of the Westminster Assembly; (d) a List of the 
Divines who met at that Assembly, and of the Commissioners 
of the Church of Scotland; (e) the Act of the Scottish Assem- 
bly, Aug. 27, 1647, approving the Confession of Faith; (/) the 
Acts of Parliament Feb. 7, 1649, and 7th June, 1690, ratifying 
the Standards. 2. The Text of the Confession and Catechisms. 
3. Adjoined matter, viz.: (a) The Sum of Saving Knowledge, 


*As does also the so-called ‘‘ fourth ’’ edition, Edinburgh, 1708, 
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with the Practical Use thereof; (b) the National Covenant; (c) 
the Solemn League and Covenant; (d) the Acknowledgment and 
Kngagement; (e) the Directory for Public Worship; (/) the 
Form of Presbyterial Church Government; (g) the Directory for 
Family Worship. Lastly, 4. The ‘‘Table.’’ That the main 
contents of the volume—the Confession and Catechisms—may not 
be lost amid the accretions gathered about them, it is usual to put 
them into larger type than that used for the preliminary and ad- 
joined matter, although the opening Commendatory Letter and the 
Form of Government are also ordinarily accorded the honor of 
this larger type. 

Since the publication of the edition of 1728 little has been done 
for the Confession of Faith on British ground. The critical work 
of Dunlop in 1719 had prepared the definitive text and the final 
form of the proof-texts and even of the ‘‘ Table’’—7. e., so to 
speak, had done the textual work. The edition of 1728 set finally, 
so to say, the canon of the collection. The British Churches hold- 
ing to this Confession have ever since been content to do no more 
than repeat without intentional change the results thus registered 
for them. A single set of stereotyped plates—not quite of a sort to 
leave nothing to be desired on the score of either beauty or accu- 
racy*—now supplies the whole world of British Presbyterianism 
with its Confessions of Faith. The only exception to this that 
needs be recognized probably is the carefully edited reprint of the 
text of the edition of May, 1647, along with the variations of the 
Parliamentary edition of 1648, which Mr. William Carruthers has 
issued in a small pamphlet through the press of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. Even the edition published at Melbourne for 
the Presbyterians of Victoria—almost a unique attempt among the 
British Colonial Churches to supply their own demandt—proves to 
be from the same plates. The same languidness has taken the 
place also of the early zeal to provide versions of the Confessiuns for 
peoples of other tongues. The Scottish missionaries seem not to have 
been accustomed to give the Confession to their converts in their 
several languages. Even in the British dependencies they have 
left this to others. As far as we are informed only a single mis- 
sionary translation of the Confession has been prepared in our day 
by British hands —the Gujarati version made by the missionaries 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church. Scotch Presbyterians seem to 
have come to look upon their Confession much as they do on the 


* Samples of errors in current editions are given by Mr. Carruthers in the edition 
recorded at No. 187. They all occur in this stereotyped text, though some of them 
are not in Dunlop, ¢.g., those in ix. 1; xxii. 7. Add the error in Larger Catechism, 
105: ‘* Trusting in wnlawful means.’’ 

+ No other Colonial edition is known to us except one published in New Zealand. 
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sun and the rain—as a Divine blessing with which they have noth- 
ing to do but to receive and enjoy it, not without “some murmur- 
ings and disputings.”’ 


There have come under our notice something less than one hun- 
dred and fifty British editions of the Confession of Faith. The 
time through which our search has been protracted has been too 
limited and the circumstances under which it has been carried on 
too unfavorable for us to venture to hope that we have met with 
more than, say, about half the whole number. We print the list 
therefore merely as 


NOTES TOWARD A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WEST- 
MINSTER CONFESSION.* 


I. BritisH EDITIONS. 


Oct., 1646] The humble | advice | of the | Assembly | of 
Divines, | Now by Authority of PARLIAMENT, | sitting at 
Westminster, | Concerning part of a Confession of Faith, | 
Presented by them lately to both | Houses of PARLIA- 
MENT. | A certain number of Copies are Ordered to | be 


* It would be impossible to mention all thoze to whom we have been indebted 
for assistance in this undertaking. Among printed books we have been particu- 
larly aided by Principal RoBERT LEkr’s notes in his Memorial for the Bible Soci- 
eties in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1824, with its supplement, Additional Memorial, 
&c., 1826, to the latter of which is commonly attached an eight-page pamphlet, 
Editions of Books of Public Authority in the Church of Scotland, not printed by 
Scottish Patentees, reprinted in 1839; by the entries in Mr. WM. CARRUTHERS’ 
Bibliography of the Shorter Catechism, published in his 7’e Shorter Catechism of 
the Westminster Divines, with Historical Account and Bibliography, London, 1897 ; 
by Prof. ALEXANDER MITCHELL’s Baird Lectures for 1882 on 7'he Westminster 
Assembly, Its History and Standards, 2d edition, Philadelphia, 1897, which con- 
tains an Appendix on Harly Editions of the Confession of Faith; and by the 
recently published part of the British Museum Catalogue, embracing the printed 
books relating to ‘‘ England—the Assembly of Divines”’ (London, 1900). From 
these we have drawn with the utmost freedom. We have also been kindly given 
access to three important collections of Confessions of Faith : one in the library of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society at Philadelphia, one in the care of the Rev. Dr. 
E. R. Craven, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, 
and one in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia. 
Nothing could exceed the patience and kindness that have been shown us by Drs. 
Craven and McCook. Similar kindness has been shown us also by other gen- 
tlemen, too numerous to name here, but to whom we wish to return thanks. 
Among them we must not omit to mention, however, Mr. Wilberforce Eames, 
librarian of the Lenox Collection, New York ; the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Gillett, li- 
brarian of Union Theological Seminary, New York ; the Rev. Jesse Lee Cotton, 
formerly librarian of the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny ; the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel T. Lowrie of Philadelphia ; and the Rev. Dr. Dunlop Moore, of Pittsburgh. 
The notes to the several editions will, here and there, indicate others to whom we 
are particularly indebted. 
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Printed for the use of the Members | of both Houses onely, 
to the end that they | may advise thereupon. | London, | 
Printed for the Company of STA'T'IONERS.* 


Small 4to, the block of type measuring 6} x 83 inches: pp. 82 numbered, the 
title-page (blank on back) not being included in the numbering. Facing the 
title the following authorization is printed: ‘‘ Die Veneris 23. Octobr. 1646. 
Ordered, by the Commons Assembled in PARLIAMENT that five hundred and 
no more, of the Advice of the Assembly of Divines presented to this House, con- 
cerning part of a Confession of Faith, be forthwith Printed, and that the care 
of the printing thereof be referred to the Assembly of Divines. And the 
Printer is injoined (at his Perill) not to Print more than five hundred of them. 
It is further Ordered that no man presume to Reprint, Divulge, or Publish the 
said Advice, or any part of it, till further order be taken herein by both or 
either of the Houses of Parliament. J. Elsynge, Cler. Parl. Dom. Com."’ 

For an account of this edition, see ALEXANDER F. MitrcHeti, The West- 
minster Axsembly, its History and Standards, 2d Ed., Philadelphia, 1897, 
pp. 375, 378, 526; Wiiuram A. SuHaw, A History of the English Church during 
the Civil Wars and under the Commonwealth, etc., London, 1900, I, p. 361. 
Cf. Scuarr, Creeds of Christendom, New York, 1878, I, 757. Dr. Mitchell 
(p. 526) speaks of a copy in the British Museum, presumably ‘‘E. 
336 (?)’’: but no copy is listed in the recently published part of the British 
Museum Catalogue of Printed Books relating to Hngland—Assembly of Divines 
(London, 1900). There is a copy in the Ridgeway Branch of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, bound with thirty-one other documents printed in 
1645-7 (No. 925, U, p. 6): it is document No. 19 in the volume, No. 31 being 
The Humble Advice, etc., Concerning a Confession of Faith, with the Quotations 
and Texts of Scripture annexed. of 1647. 

The chief facts leading up to the issue of this edition are the following. 
Under pressure of an order from the House of Commons, received September 
18, 1645, requiring ‘‘the Divines of the Assembly to send in to this House, the 
Confession of Faith, or so much thereof as they have perfected” (Minutes, pp. 
285-6), the first nineteen chapters were rapidly completed, a title provided for 
them (AMinutes, pp. 286, 290), and a transcript of them sent to the House on 
September 25, and to the Lords on October 1. On October 9 this document 
was read in the House, and it was ordered to be’ printed, ‘‘and that the Divines 
be desired to put in the margin the proofs out of the Scripture to confirm 
what they have offered to the House in such places «as they shall think it most 
necessary ’’ (Minutes, p. 294). This order was conveyed to the Divines on 
October 12, but they raised difficulties as to the insertion of the proofs from 
Scripture, ‘‘w™ is lyke to be a work of great length.’’ Accordingly they 
represented, ‘If it be the pleasure of this honourable House that we should 
annexe Scriptures, it is not possible that we should forthwith proceed to the 
printing of the Confession ’’ (see the text of this petition in Mitchell’s Baird 
Lectures, pp. 877-8). The House thereupon resolved: ‘‘That five hundred 
copies of the Confession of Faith be forthwith printed for the service of the 


* For ‘‘The Stationers’ Company ”’ or ‘‘The Company of Stationers,’”’ and 
all matters concerning the registration of books at Stationers’ Hall, and the 
exercise of censorship over books (by the Star Chamber from 1637 to 1640: 
then by Parliament, which ordered anew in 1644 that ‘‘no Book, Pamphlet or 
Paper shall be henceforth printed unless the same be first approved and licensed 
by such as shall be thereto appointed ’’: ceased in 1693), see Hncy. Brit., IV, 39 ; 
Chambers’ Ency., sub. voc. ‘‘Press’’ ; and for the history, PutNam, Books and 
Their Makers in the Middle Ages, as per Index, especially I, 219 ; II, 464, sq. 
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Houses, without annexing the texts of Scripture for the present: Yet notwith- 
standing, the House does expect that the Divines should send in the texts of 
Scripture with all convenient speed’’ (Minutes, p. 295). This order was 
brought to the Divines on October 14, and the Scribes were entrusted with the 
‘care of the exact printing of the Confession of Faith ’’ (Minutes, pp. 295-6). 
The work was apparently rapidly done. The certificate of the order for printing 
prefixed to the edition is dated October 23,* 1646, and Baillie seems to have sent 
three copies of the book to Scotland on October 27. Writing to George Young 
on December 1, he says: ‘‘ With much adoe we have gone through, at last, the 
rest of our Confession : the first part I sent, to yow three only, in Mr. David’s 
letter, long agoe’’ (Letters and Journals, etc., Laing’s Ed., 1841, II, p. 411). 
The allusion seems to be to the letter to David Dickson, dated October 27 (do., 
p. 406-7). 


[2. Dec., 1646] ‘‘ The Humble | Advice | of the | Assembly | 
of | Divines, | Now by authority of Parliament | sitting at 
Westminster, | concerning | a Confession of Faith, | presented 
by them lately to both Houses | of Parliament. | A certain 
number of Copies are Ordered to be Printed only for the use 
of members of both Houses and the Assembly of Divines to 
the end that they may advise thereupon. | London, | Printed 
for the Company of Stationers’’—(DExTER’s Congregation- 
alism, ete., Bib]. No. 1287). 


Small 4to, pp. (iv) 54. Facing the title there is an authorization for printing, 
similar to that in the former issue, but dated December 7, 1646, and bearing 
that six hundred copies and no more are to be printed for the service of the 
two Houses and of the Assembly. The volume contains the text of the whole 
Confession of Faith, but without the Scripture references. 

For an account of this edition, see MircHEeLu, 7’he Westminster Assembly, 
etc., pp. 376, 378, 526; Suaw, op. cit., I, 363. Cf Scnarr, op. cit., I, 753, 
757. There are copies in the British Museum, ‘‘E. 368. (3)°’; and ‘873. e, 
44’’; also in the library of Harvard University. 

The draft of the Confession was finished in the Assembly of Divines by 
November 26, 1646 (Minutes, p. 303); and the review of it by December 4. 
On the latter day the whole Assembly presented it to the House of Commons : 
and it was similarly presented to the Lords on December 7 (Minutes, pp. 308-9). 
Three days after receiving it the Commons ordered it to be printed for the use 
of the members, without delaying for the Scripture proofs, which were never- 
theless still to be expected from the Divines (Commons’ Journal, IV, 739; V, 
2). This order was brought to the Assembly on December 10 ( Minutes, p. 310), 
and the Scribes were instructed to take “care of the exact printing’’ of the 
on December 24 (Letters and Journals, I, 415) as ‘‘ All is now printed,” and 
document. The printing was expeditiously done; Baillie could speak of it 
was enabled to take it with him on his journey to Scotland, and to present it 
to the Commission of the General Assembly at their January meeting (January 
21). This edition was therefore issued in December, 1646. 

It is customary, to be sure, to date it in 1647—January of that year being pre- 
sumably intended. In the British Museum Catalogue it is entered as of 1647; 
a 4 

* This date is surprising. Possibly it is a misprint for October 13, the date 
we should expect: or possibly it is the date of the issuing of the certificate, 
and not of the passage of the order. In the latter case, the certificate must 
have been actually drawn up only after the book was in type. 
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Dr. Mitchell speaks of it as issued in January, 1646|7 (Minutes, p. 418) ; and 
Dr. Schaff gives the date 1647 in his Bibliography (I, 753), though allowing the 
alternative between December and January at a later point (p. 757). The data 
that bear on the matter are the following. Writing from London on the day 
that the King’s answer was communicated to the Houses of Parliament (Letters 
and Journals, II, 416: ‘‘this day ’’), that is on December 24, Baillie says (p. 
415): ‘Our Assemblie, with much adoe, at last have wrestled through the 
whole Confession, and all is now printed’’: and writing from Edinburgh on 
January 26, 1647 (III, 2), he says: “The third point [of Uniformity], the Con- 
fession of Faith, I brought it with me, now in print.’’ The journey from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh which lay between these two references he describes as ‘‘long 
and tedious.’’ He had been preparing for it all autumn (ef. letter of October 27, 
II, 406) : on December 1 (p. 411) he thinks ‘‘to obtain a dimission this week ; 
yet it will be above twenty days ere I can take journey ’’; on December 8 (p. 414) 
he says that ‘‘ within a twenty days sundry of us will be ready to take journey ”’; 
and on December 24 (p. 415), more explicitly : ‘‘The Chancellour and Lauder- 
dale propose to goe home the next week, and I, God willing, with them.’’ On 
the basis of these notices, Dr. Laing, in the memoir of Baillie, accompanying his 
edition of the Letters (p. lvii), writes: ‘‘In December,11646, . . . Baillie ob- 
tained his wish. . . . He traveled in company with the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Lauderdale ; and at the meeting of the Commission of Assembly held 
at Edinburgh, in January, 1647, he presented the Confession of Faith and the 
new metrical version of the Psalms.’’ Similarly, Dr. Mitchell (Minutes, p. 
418) writes: ‘‘The Confession of Faith, as printed without proofs in 
January, 1646|7, was brought back by Baillie the same month, along with 
Rouse’s Psalter, and presented by him to the Commission of the General As- 
sembly.’’ The two accounts are not quite in harmony—one implying that 
Baillie left London in December and the other not until January : and neither 
is probably quite exact in every point. Certain notices in the Minutes of the 
Assembly will come here to our aid. On December 24, 1646 (p. 314), we read : 
““Mr. Gillespie informed the Assembly that some of their number are about to 
return to Scotland.’”’ Accordingly, on the next day (December 25, 1646) : 
“‘The Lord Chancellor of Scotland came into the Assembly before his return 
into Scotland . . . and gave thanks to the Assembly. . . . Mr. Baillie, one of 
the Commissioners from the Church of Scotland, he also did thankfully 
acknowledge the favours and respect of this Assembly, promising to make 
mention of this Assembly in his prayers, both public and private ’’ (pp. 315-16). 
It was not, however, until January 12, 1647 (Minutes, p. 320), that ‘‘ the Earl of 
Lauderdale, one of the Commissioners from the Church of Scotland, took his 
leave of the Assembly, having the next morning to set forward towards Scot- 
land. ...’’ It would seem therefore that the Earl of Lauderdale left London 
on Wednesday, January 13, and if Baillie and the Lord Chancellor traveled in 
his company, that was the date of Baillie’s leaving London. But, on the other 
hand, he and the Lord Chancellor had taken leave of the Assembly a fortnight 
earlier, on Christmas Day, with the expectation of starting north before Janu- 
ary 2 (Saturday)—for in his letter of December 24 he says that his party ex- 
pected to start ‘‘the next week ’’—+. ¢., some time during the week extending 
from Sunday, December 27, till Saturday, January 2. We must suppose, then, 
that Baillie left with the Chancellor at least a fortnight before Lauderdale. This 
supposition is put beyond question by the Records of the Commissions of the 
General Assembly, lately published under the editorship of Drs. Mitchell and 
Christie. From these records it appears that Baillie appeared before the Com- 
mission on the 2ist of January, and brought a letter from the Commissioners 
who were left behind in London. This letter (in the course of which it is men- 
tioned that Baillie was bearing with him also the finished Confession of Faith) 
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is signed not only by Rutherford and Gillespie, but also by Lauderdale. 
Lauderdale (whose early approaching departure is adverted to in the letter) 
was therefore one of the Commissioners who stayed behind in London when 
Baillie left. Baillie therefore left London before January 13, when Lauder- 
dale left. It is clear further that Baillie left London not long after December 
27; for, after ‘‘a long and tedious’ journey (Letters, III, 1), during the course 
of which ‘eight or nine days”? had been spent at Newcastle (III, 4), he 
reached Edinburgh before January 21. It would seem, thus, that the most of 
the time intervening between December 27 and January 21 was spent on the 
journey, and that he could scarcely have left London later than the end of the 
year ; he could not have left London certainly as late as January 13, which 
was only eight days before he appeared before the Commission in Edinburgh, 
if he spent eight or nine days in Newcastle on the way. 


{3. May, 1647] The humble | Advice | of the | Assembly | of 
| Divines, | Now by Authority of Parliament | sitting at 
Westminster, | Concerning a Confession of Faith, with | the 
Quotations and Texts of Scripture annexed, | Presented by 
them lately to both | Houses of Parliament. | A certain num- 
ber of Copies are Ordered to be Printed | only for the use of 
Members of both Houses and | of the Assembly of Divines, 
tothe end that they | may advise thereupon. | London, | Printed 
for the Company of Stationers. 


Small 4to, the block of type measuring 9} x 43 inches : pp. 56 numbered, the 
title-page (blank on back) not being included in the numbering: to these is 
added in new pagination pp. 1-11 containing ‘The Proceedings of the Assem- 
bly of Divines upon the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of ENGLAND.”’ 
On p. 56 the Confession of Faith is signed by: ‘‘ Charles Herle, Prolocutor. 
Cornelius Burges, Assessor. Herbert Palmer, Assessor. Henry Robroughe, 
Scriba. Adoniram Byfield, Scriba.”’ Then comes the ‘‘ Finis.”” Again, at 
the end of the Fifteen Articles on (the second) p. 11 the signatures occur of 
‘““CuHarLES HERLE Prolocutor. HENRY RosroveHn Secriba. ADONTIRAM By- 
FIELD Seriba.’’ Then again comes ‘‘ Finis.”’ Facing the title-page the follow- 
ing authorization is printed: ‘‘April 29, 1647. Ordered by the Commons Assembled 
in Parliament, That Size hundred Copies and no more of the Advice of the 
Assembly of Divines, Concerning a Confession of Faith, with the Quotations 
and Texts of Scripture annexed, presented to this House, and likewise size hun- 
dred Copies of the Proceedings of the Assembly of Divines upon the thirty 
nine Articles of the Church of England, be forthwith printed for the service af 
both Houses and the Assembly of Divines ; And the Printer is enjoined at his 
perill not to print more than size hundred Copies of each, or to divulge or pub- 
lish any of them. It is further Ordered, that no Person presume to reprint, 
divulge, or publish the said Advice, or Proceedings, or any part of them till 
Surther order be taken by both or either of the Houses of Parliament. H. El- 
synge, Cler. Parl. D. Com.’’ The volume contains the text of the whole Con- 
fession of Faith with the Scripture proofs, adduced by references only and set 
down in the (side) margin. Also in the Jast (separately numbered) eleven 
pages the first fifteen of the Thirty-nine Articles, as revised by the Assembly 
of Divines. 

For an account of this edition, see MITCHELL, op. cit., pp. 377-8, 526; Saw, 
op. cit., I, p. 364; ScHAFF, op. cit., I, pp. 753,-757-8. There are copies of it in 
the British Museum, ‘“ E. 516 (3),’’ and the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh : 
also in the libraries of the Theological Seminary at Princeton ; of Union The- 


” 
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ological Seminary, New York ; and of the Ridgeway Branch of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia (No. 925, U, p. 6). 

The preparation of the proof texts for the Confession, required of the 
Divines by Parliament, was begun om January 6, 1647 (Minutes, p. 318-19), and 
by April 5 was completed in first draft (Minutes, p. 345). On April 26 
(Minutes, p. 354) a committee was appointed to carry them up to the two Houses, 
and they were presented to both on April 29; on which day order was taken 
by the House of Commons for the printing of six hundred copies of the 
Confession, ‘‘with the quotations and texts of Scripture annexed’”’ (see the 
text of the order in Minutes, p. 354). On the same day it was reported to the 
Assembly that the ‘‘Confession of Faith with Scriptures and the old Articles ’’ 
had been delivered to both Houses of Parliament; and that the House of 
Commons had appointed the Assembly to print 600 copies of them both 
(Minutes, p. 356). This edition may safely be said to have been issued in 
May, 1647. 


[4. Aug., 1647] ‘‘ The Humble Advice of the Assembly of 
Divines . . . . concerning a Confession of Faith, etc. [With 
an order of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
that three hundred copies, and no more, be printed.] pp. 56. 
Printed at London and reprinted at Edinburgh by Evan Tyler, 
1647. 4to. 3506. aaa. 24’’—(British Museum Cata- 
LOGUE). 


4to, pp. 56. There is a copy in the British Museum, ‘3506, aaa, 94’": and 
another in the St. Andrew’s University Library. For an account of this edi- 
tion, see MITCHELL, op. cit., p. 526, and also in the Minutes of the Sessions of 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, etc., pp. 418-19; ScHarr, op. cit., I, 
753, 759. 

Baillie had taken to Scotland with him the completed text of the Confession 
without proofs (edition of December, 1646), and presented it to the Commis- 
sion of the Assembly at their January meeting. The third issue (that of May, 
1647) was probably brought up by Gillespie, who took leave of the Divines on 
July 16, 1647 (Minutes, p. 401; ef. p. 419). The General Assembly convened 
on August 4 ; and at its fifth session (August 9) there was passed an ‘‘ Act for 
Printing 800 copies of the advice of the Assemblie of Divines in England con- 
cerning a Confession of Faith, for the use of the members of the Assembly ”’ 
(Peterkin’s Records of the Church of Scotland, p. 480), At the twenty-third 
session (August 27, 1647) the act of ‘‘Approbation of the Confession of 
Faith ’’ was passed. 

The present edition is a reprint of the third English issue (that of May, 
1647) and, like it, it contains the text of the full Confession, together with the 
proof-texts, cited by reference only. 

Evan Tyler, the printer of this edition, and Robert Young, a Londoner, 
were appointed joint printers for his Majesty for Scotland, in succession to 
Thomas Finlayson (who had held this office since 1612), by a patent dated 
June 30, 1641. Evan Tyler was the active member of the firm, and prose- 
cuted his trade in Edinburgh until 1650, when be was considered as having 
forfeited his gift, and Charles II appointed another in his stead (who is not 
known, however, to have printed anything). Nevertheless he returned to his 
office in 146 In the interval he resided in London, where he printed many 
books. /rincipal Lee thinks that it was not, however, as King’s printer, but 
on the appointment of the Church, that he printed this privately printed and 
the next to be mentioned—the first published—editions of the Confession of 
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Faith. He pleads the act of the General Assembly, Sess. 26, December 
20, 1638, by which it ‘‘unanimously, by virtue of their ecclesiastical authority, 
dischargeth and inhibiteth all printers within this kingdom, to print any act of 
the former Assemblies, any of the acts or proceedings of this Assembly, any 
Confession of Faith, &c., or any other treatise whatever that may concern the 
Kirk of Scotland, or God’s cause in hand, without warrant subscribed by Mr. 
Archibald Johnston as clerk to the Assembly, and advocate for the kirk ’’; as 
also the complaint of the General Assembly, sess. 21, 1648, to the effect that 
“‘the General Assembly and their Commissioners are now deprived of their 
liberty of printing, confirmed and ratified by act of parliament ; there being an 
inhibition to the contrary upon the printer, under the pain of death, by the 
Committee of the Estates’’; as well as the custom of the day, according to 
which Evan Tyler, for example, printed many papers for the Assembly, de- 
spite this inhibition ; and in particular the existence of contemporary editions 
vrinted by others, as, for example, those by Gideon Lithgow, 1650, 1652, 1656, 
1659, who was not King’s printer, but printer to the University. He claims (as 
his brief required him to do) that, as a matter of fact, throughout the whole 
history of the Confession in Scotland, ‘‘the Confession of Faith, the Cate- 
chisms, and the Metrical Psalms’’ ‘‘ were much less frequently printed by the 
King’s printer than by others, till Sir D. Hunter Blair and Mr. Bruce came 
into office. We can produce,’’ he adds, ‘‘more than seventy editions of the 
Confession of Faith between the years 1650 and 1785, many of them very 
excellent, and almost all of them equal or superior to any which have yet been 
printed by the present patentees, and yet not one of them was printed by a 
King’s printer. . . . We defy the respondents to point out one-tenth the num- 
ber of good editions printed by all their predecessors in office.’” We have met 
with only the following editions printed by King’s printers: Evan Tyler, 1647, 
1647; Andro Anderson [1657, before his patent (1671) was granted]; James 
Watson [1707, 1708, 1710, before patent was granted], 1719; Robert Sanders 
(1669, 1675, 1689, before granting of patent?], 1690, 1693, 1711; Alexander 
Kincaid, 1773, 1781, 1783; Mark and Charles Kerr, 1793; Blair & Bruce, 
1810, 1815, 1841, 1845. Dr. Lee’s list of seventy editions printed by others than 
the King’s printer is given in the revised edition (1839) of the list of such edi- 
tions of Books of Public Authority in the Church of Scotland which is usually 
bound in with his Additional Memorial on Printing and Importing Bibles 
(Edinburgh, 1826)—to which (especially pp. 76 sqg.), along with the original 
Memorial, etc. (Edinburgh, 1824), especially pp. 113 8q., 155 sq., the reader may 
be referred for the whole subject. 


[5. 1647] The Humble | Advice | Of the | Assembly | of 
| Divines,| Now by Authority of Parliament | sitting at 
WESTMINSTER, | Concerning | A Confession of Faith: | With 
the QuoraTions and Texts of | ScRIPTURE annexed. | Pre- 
sented by them lately to both Houses of Parliament. | Printed 
at Lonpon; | AND | Re-printed at EpinsurcH by Evan 
Tyler, Printer to|the Kings most Excellent Majestie. 
1647. 

Small 4to, pp. 56. There is a copy of this edition in the British Museum, 
‘*E, 418. (12) ’’: also copies in the library of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and in the Prince Collection, now deposited in the Boston Public 
Library, *‘H. 59, 84.’’ A fac-stmile of the title-page is given in Williamson’s 
edition of Hetherington’s Hist. of the West. Ass., fourth edition (Edinburgh, 
1878); and also in Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, III, pp. 598-599. For an 
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account of it, see MITCHELL, op. cit., p. 526, and Minutes, p. 419 ; and Scnarr, 
op. cit. I, 757-8. 

This is the first published edition of the Confession, and its publication was 
the natural sequel of the adoption of the Confession by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, although this adoption was not ratified by the 
Scottish Parliament until February 7, 1649. From it, as the parent edition, 
all current editions derive. 


[6. 1648] ‘‘ The | humble Advice of| the Assembly | of | 
Divines, | now by authority of Parliament | sitting at West- 
minster, | concerning |i A Confession of Faith: | ii A 
Larger Catechism. | iii A Shorter Catechism. | Presented by 
them lately to both | Houses of Parliament. | Printed at 
London and reprinted at| Edenbrough. 1648.”—(Carrv- 
THERS), 

16mo, no pagination, but pp. 106 (sheets A toG). ‘‘ This is the first edition 
in which the three documents appear in one volume. The proof references 
are given for the Confession, but are wanting in the Catechisms. . . . It is 
probable that this volume was published early in 1648. It is beautifully 
printed, but neither printer nor publisher have given their names, per- 
haps in fear of difficulties with the English Parliament’’ (CARRUTHERS, op. 
cit., p. 40). 

For an account of this edition, see MITCHELL, op. cit., p. 527, and Carru- 
THERS, The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, being a 
Sac-simile of the First Edition, etc. London, 1897, pp. 39-40. There is a copy 
in the British Museum, ‘'3505. bb.’’ The British Museum Catalogue de- 
scribes it as 12mo; Carruthers as 16mo; Mitchell as 8vo or 12mo. 


(7. 1648] ‘‘ The Humble Advice of the Assembly of Divines, 
Now by Authority of Parliament sitting at Westminster, 
Concerning a Confession of Faith, with the Quotations and 
Texts of Scripture annexed, Presented by them lately to 
both Houses of Parliament. London: Printed for Robert 
Bostock at the King’s Head, Paul’s Churchyard, 1648 ’’— 
(MITCHELL). 

4to, pp.56. ‘‘ At the end it has ‘ Imprimatur James Cranford, Dec. 7, 1647’”’ 


(MrrcHE.L, op. cit., p. 527). There is an account of this edition in MitcHELL, 
op. cit., p. 527. There is a copy of it in the British Museum, “116, f. 20.”’ 


[s. 1648] ‘* ArticuEs | of | Christian Religion, | Approved and 
Passed by both Houses | of PARLIAMENT, | After Advice 
had with the Assembly | of | Divings,| by Authority of 
Parliament sitting at | Westminster. | London: |. 

June 27, 1648 ’’—(ScHarF). 


4to, pp. —. For an account of this edition, see MITCHELL, op. cit., pp. 379 
and 526, and Minutes, p. 412 8g. (especially 416); Suaw, op. cit., I, 865; 
ScuaFF, op. cit., I, 753, and especially 758-9. There are copies in the British 
Museum, ‘116, f. 19’’; ‘‘E, 449’’; ‘*T. 4942”’; and also in the Bodleian. 

The Confession of Faith with its proof-texts was presented to Parliament on 
April 29, 1647. On the same day the House of Commons ‘‘ Resolved, etc.—That 


40 
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on Wednesday next come sevennight the first business, and nothing to inter- 
vene, the House do take into consideration the Confession of Faith, with the 
places of Scripture annexed . . .”” (Minutes, p. 354). But it was not on May 
12, as thus appointed, but on May 19 that ‘‘the House, according to former 
order, proceeded to the consideration of the humble Advice of the Assembly 
of Divines concerning a Confession of Faith, presented by the Assembly of 
Divines, with the texts of Scripture in the margin’’ (Minutes, p. 413). The 
‘‘consideration’’ dragged along, however, with many long interruptions 
and was not finished until March 17, 1648. Conference with the 
Lords consumed more time still, and it was only on June 20, 1648, that 
the House ‘‘ Ordered—That the Articles of Christian Religion sent from 
the Lords with some alterations, the which were this day read, and upon the 
question agreed unto, be forthwith printed and published.’’ On June 21 it 
was ‘‘ Resolved—That the texts of Scripture be printed with the Articles of 
Faith.’’ The alterations made in the text of the Confession by Parliament 
consisted in the change of title—in order to conform it more nearly to the 
familiar title of the Thirty-nine Articles, and because the several sections do 
not commence with the words ‘‘I confess’’-—and in the omission of the whole 
of chapters xxx and xxxiand parts of chapters xx and xxiv, and in some less im- 
portant alterations in chapter xxiii. They will be found marked in the edition 
of the Confession of Faith of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, etc., 
published a few years ago under the editorial care of Mr. William Carruthers, 
at the Publication Office of the Presbyterian Church of England (see below, 
No. 137) ; and a list of them is given by Mitchell, as cited above. 

This Parliamentary edition has exercised no influence on the history of the 
Confession of Faith. It was, to be sure, returned to in the spring of 1560, 
when the Long Parliament was reassembled : or rather the originally reported 
‘‘Humble Advice ’’ was returned to—only chapters xxx and xxxi being now ob- 
jected to. These were ‘‘referred back to the same committee that brought in 
the Confession of Faith to consider thereof, and to confer with such persons 
thereupon as they shall think fit, and present their opinion therein to the Par- 
liament.’’ On the 5th of March an ordinance was passed declaring this Con- 
fession to be ‘‘the public Confession of Faith of the Church of England,” 
ordering it to be printed and published, and referring to ‘“‘ Dr. Reynolds, Mr. 
Calamy and Dr. Manton to examine the same at the press, and also to ex- 
amine the Scriptures for proof of every article, and insert the same in the 
margin of the book’’ (Minutes, pp. 417, 418), Dr. Schaff remarks: ‘‘ Mitchell 
gives no information of copies of this edition’’ (op. cit., I. 759, note 1). Prob- 
ably it was never published. As Shaw says (I, § 67): ‘“‘ Needless to say that 
the enactment was perfectly futile and unregarded.’’ The Westminster Con- 
fession has come down to us not as a series of English Articles of Religion 
authorized by Parliament, but as the Confession of Faith of the Church of 
Scotland, and in the form in which * was adopted and published by that 
Church. 

The Parliamentary edition does not however lack historical significance. 
The changes it introduced into the Confession were the expression of the grow- 
ing influence of the Independents in Parliament. It was distinctively the 
Independent recension of the Confession. When, therefore, the Independent 
divines were gathered in the autumn of 1658 (Sept. 29-Oct. 12) at the Savoy, 
to prepare a Confession of their own, it was naturally to this Independent 
recension of the Westminster Confession that they reverted as their model : the 
Savoy Declaration of Faith is in effect only a modification of the Parliamen- 
tury edition of the Westminster Confession. How the matter stood in the minds 
of the Savoy divines they themselves tell us in the Preface to their Declaration, 
penned, it is said, by the hand of John Owen :— 
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“In drawing up this Confession of Faith, we have had before us the Articles 
of Religion, approved and pas3ed by both Houses of Parliament, after advice 
had with an Assembly of Divines, called together by them for that purpose. 
To which Confession, for the substance of it, we fully assent, as do our 
Brethren of New England, and the Churches also of Scotland, as each in their 
general Synods have testified. 

‘‘A few things we have added for obviating some erroneous opinions, that 
have been more broadly and boldly here of late maintained by the Asserters, 
then in former times ; and made some other additions and alterations in method, 
here and there, and some clearer explanations, as we found occasion. 

“We have endeavored throughout, to hold to such Truths in this our Confes- 
sion, as are more properly termed matters of Faith ; and what is of Church. 
order we dispose in certain Propositions by itself. To this course we are led by 
the example of the Honorable Houses of Parliament, observing what was 
established, and what omitted by them in that: Confession the Assembly pre- 
sented to them. Who thought it not convenient to have matters of Discipline 
and Church-Government put into a Confession of Faith, especially such par- 
ticulars thereof, as there were, and still are controvertea and under dispute by 
men Orthodox and sound in Faith. The 30th cap. therefore of that Confession, 
as it was presented to them by the Assembly, which is of Church-Censures, 
their Use, Kindes, and in whom placed: As also cap. 31. of Synods and Councels, 
by whom to be called, of what force in their decrees and determinations. And 
the 4th paragr. of the 20th cap. which determines what opinions and practices 
disturb the peace of the Church, and how such disturbers ought to be proceeded 
against by the Censures of the Church, and punished by the Civil Magistrate. 
Also a great part of the 24th cap. of Marriage and Divorce. These were such 
doubtful assertions, and so unsuitable to a Confession of Faith, as the Honor- 
able Houses in their great Wisdom thought fit to lay them aside: There being 
nothing that tends more to heighten dissentings among Brethren, then to 
determine and adopt the matter of their difference, under so high a title, as to 
be an Article of our Faith: So that there are two whole Chapters, and some 
Paragraphs in other Chapters in their Confession, that we have upon this 
account omitted ; and the rather do we give this notice, because that Copy of 
the Parliaments, followed by us, is in few men’s hands; the other as it came 
from the Assembly, being approved of in Scotland, was printed and hastened 
into the world before the Parliament had declared their Resolutions about it ; 
which was not till June 20, 1648, and yet hath been, and continueth to be the 
Copy (ordinarily) onely sold, printed and reprinted for these eleven years. 

‘‘After the 19th cap. of the Law, we have added a cap. of the Gospel, it 
being a Title that may not well be omitted in a Confession of Faith: In which 
Chapter, what is dispersed, and by intimation in the Assemblies Confession 
with some little addition, is here brought together, and more fully under one 
head. 

‘‘That there are not Scriptures annexed as in some Confessions (though in 
divers others it’s otherwise) we give the same account as did the Reverend 
Assembly in the same case: which was this; Ze Confession being large, and 
so framed, as to meet with the common errors, if the Scriptures should have been 
alleadged with any clearness, and by showing where the strength of the proof 
lieth, it would have required avolume.’’ (A Declaration of the Faith and Order 
Owned and Practiced in the Congregational Churches in England 
don, 1658, pp. xx-xxii; as reprinted by WILLISTON WALKER in The Creeds and 
Platforms of Congregationalism, New York, 1893, pp. 362-3.) 

See on the Savoy Declaration, WILLISTON WALKRR, as cited, pp. 340-408, 
with the literature cited by him on p. 481: cf. Scaarr, Creeds and Christen- 
dom, I, 829-833. 
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The Savoy Confession, it is true, fell still-born from the press, and exerted 
as little influence among the Churches for which it was prepared as the 
Parliamentary Articles themselves. But historical importance is given to it 
by its descendants. The Congregationalists of New England after adapting it 
to their own views with regard to the relation of Church and State—views 
diametrically opposite to those of the English Independents—made it their 
formal standard of doctrine. This was done by the Boston Synod of 1680 for 
the Churches of Massachusetts and by the Saybrook Synod of 1708 for those of 
Connecticut. As such it was published in a number of editions, and has en- 
joyed an influence, if we cannot say an authority, denied it in the land of its 
birth. Up to 1784 it remained the legally imposed standard of the Churches 
of Connecticut: and though it is now practically forgotten even in New 
England, it has never been formally dethroned from the place given it in 1680 
and 1708 as the public standard of the American Congregationalist Churches, 
so far as such Churches can be spoken of as having a recognized common 
standard. See WiLListon WALKER, as cited, pp. 353, 409 sg., 463 sg., where 
both a list of editions and an ample literature are given. 


[9. 1648] Demiitiger Bericht | Der | Versamleten jetzund aus 
| Macht und Befehl | des | Parlaments | Zu | Westmiinster | 
Sitzenden Lehrern der heiligen | Schrifft | Belangende | Ein 
Glaubens-Bekantniis | beyden Hiausern des Par- | laments | 
neulich iiberreichet | Im Jahr nach Christi Geburt | 1648 | 
Aus dem Englischen ins Teutsche | treulich iibersetzet | Ge- 
druckt im Jahr 1648. 


Listed as 8vo, but the size of the page is only 6 x 8 inches (block of type, 
54x 34); the pages are unnumbered, but besides the title page there are three 
given to the preface and 171 to the book proper. The text of the Confession 
is accompanied by the proofs from Scripture, generally printed in full. Dr. 
Mitchell says: ‘‘It is remarkable as being the first edition in which the Scrip- 
ture proofs are inserted at length, instead of being merely indicated in the 
margin.’’ This is, however, not without exception the case: in a number of 
instances the texts are cited only by references, though generally they are 
given in full. The commendatory preface is quoted completely in NIEMEYER’S 
Collectio Confessionum in Ecclesiis Reformatis Publicatarum. Leipzig, 1840. 
Appendix, pp. iv and v: and largely in MITCHELL, op. cit., p. 527. 

For an account of this translation, see NIEMEYER and MITCHELL, as just 
cited ; and cf. ScuHarF, op. cit., I, 754, but note that the version in BicKEL’s 
Bekenntniss-Schriften d. evang. reform. Kirche, pp. 683, sq., is not a ‘‘new 
one,”’ but is only revised from this early one. There is a copy of it in the Royal 
Library at Berlin, and we are indebted to the Rev. Kerr Duncan Macmillan, 
B.D., for a very careful and complete description of it. Nothing seems to be 
known about its origin: Mitchell supposes it was made from the Bostock edi- 
tion just described (op. cit., p. 527). 


f10. 1649] ‘* The | Confession | of | Faith, | and the | Larger 
and Shorter | Catechisme, | First agreed upon by the | As- 
sembly of Divines at | Westminster. | And now appointed by 
the | Generall Assembly of the Kirk | of Scotland, to be a 
part | of Uniformity in Religion] between the Kirks of | 
Christ in the three | Kingdomes. | Edinburgh, | Printed by 
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Gedeon Lithgow, | Printer to the Universitie of | Edinburgh, 
1649,’’—(CARRUTHERS). 


24mo, pp. [6] 184. ‘This is the first edition with the proof references to the 
three documents The Catechisms have distinct titles, but the pagina- 
tion is continuous ”’ (CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 40). An account of this edition 
is given by Carruthers, as cited. A copy of it is owned by the Rev. John 
Sturrock, of Edinburgh. The Larger Catechism was approved by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland July 20, and the Shorter Catechism July 
28, 1648. 


{11. 1649] ‘‘ The | Confession | of | Faith | and | Catechisms, | 
Agreed upon by the | Assembly of Divines at | Westminster : 
| Together with their Humble Advice | concerning | Church 
Government | and | Ordination of Ministers. | London, | 
Printed for Robert Bostock, at the sign | of the Kings Head 
in Pauls | Churchyard. | ’’—(CARRUTHERS). 


12mo, pp. 176, and Advice, 36. The distinct title to the Advice Concerning 
Church Government is dated 1648, but the title to the Shorter Catechism (and 
doubtless that to the Larger one also) seems to be taken from that of Gideon 
Lithgow’s edition just named, and thus the whole book seems to have been is 
sued only in 1649, Dr. Mitchell (op. ctt., p. 527) appears to give the date ‘‘1648”’ 
as occurring on the general title to the volume, or at least on the special title for 
the Confession and Catechisms—in which case, doubtless, the copy described 
by him should be accounted an earlier issue than that described by Carru- 
thers: but Carruthers (op. cit., p. 41) seems to show that Mitchell is in error. 
The date of 1649 seems also to fit in better with an incident occurring in the 
House of Commons August 6, 1649. James Cranford had been appointed by 
Parliament in 1643 to license books: but on March 16, 1649, the Commons re- 
voked the appointment, On the 6th of August the House ‘‘ Ordered, That it 
be referred to the Committee for plundered: Ministers, to examine whether the 
Book, intituled, ‘The Confession of Faith, and Catechisms agreed upon by 
the Assembly of Divines, at Westminster; together with their humble advice 
concerning Church Government, and Ordination of Ministers ;’ lately printed 
for Robert Bostock, and licensed by James Cranford; were licensed by the 
said James Cranford, since he was discharged from licensing : with power for 
the said Committee to send for the printer; and to examine by what 
authority he printed the same; and to send for persons, witnesses and 
papers; and that Mr. Millington do give an account hereof to the House 
on Thursday morning next.’’ There is no record of Mr, Millington’s repart. 
This book bears the imprimatur of James Cranford. It is, in all probability, 
the book intended : and if so, it must have appeared subsequently to March 16, 
1649. 

For an account of this edition, see CARRUTHERS and MITCHELL, opp. citt. 
There are copies of it in the British Museum: ‘‘E. 1419” and ‘“ E. 1214. 
a. 13.” 


f12. 1649] ‘* The | Confession | of | Faith | and the | Larger and 
Shorter | Catechisme, | First agreed upon by the As | sembly 
of Divines at | Westminster, | And now appointed by the 
Ge | nerall Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland to | be a part 
of Uniformity in Religion between | the Kirks of Christ in 
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the three Kingdomes. | Amsterdam, | Printed by Luice Else- 
vor, for Andrew Wilson, | and are to be sold at his shop in | 
Edinburgh. 1649.’’—(CARRUTITERS). 


16mo, pp. 50 + (defective at the end.) 

See MITCHELL, op. cit., p. 528; and CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 41. There is an 
imperfect copy in the Library of the New College, Edinburgh, containing only 
the Confession of Faith. The printer is the third of the name: the first Louis 
was the founder of the house, came from Louvain to Leyden in 1580, and 
established the printing house there (from 1592); his second son, Louis, 
opened the house at The Hague in 1590; his grandson, Louis, instituted the 
bookshop at Amsterdam in 1638, and carried it on alone until 1655. It was 
during this period—1649—that this edition of the Confession was printed. 


[13. 1650] ‘‘ The | Confession | of | Faith, | and the | Larger and 
Shorter | Catechisme, | First agreed upon by the | Assembly 
of Divines at | Westminster. | And now approved by the | 
Generall Assembly of | the Kirk of Scotland, | to be a part of 
Unifor | mity in Religion be | tween the Kirks of | Christ in the 
| three King | domes. | Edinburgh, Printed by Gedeon Lith- 
gow, | Printer to the University | of Edinburgh. 1650.”— 
(CARRUTHERS). 


18mo, pp. 238, [66] in the British Museum copy (‘‘3504. a. 3’’), described 
by Mr. Carruthers (op. cit., p. 41). This copy contains the Confession and 
Catechisms provided with distinct titles, but paged continuously ; and at the 
end, occupying the sixty-six unnumbered pages, the Sum of Christian 
Knowledge. This is the first appearance of the Sum ; it afterwards became a 
well-nigh constant accompaniment of the Confession and Catechisms in Scotch 
editions. The Shorter Catechism ends at p. 258, which is the last page of 
sheet L. The Sum begins with sheet M. Another copy of this edition, in the 
library of the Rev. John Sturrock, ‘of Edinburgh, lacks the Sum, and, instead, 
has, beginning (without pagination) with Sheet M, the Directions for Family 
Worship, followed by the Solemn League and Covenant: it apparently never 
had the Sum. The title-page of the Sum is already in this edition deformed 
by the error in punctuation which makes it appear a product of the Westmin. 
ster Divines. That is to say, it runs: “A Brief Sum of | Christian Doctrine, | 
contained in | Holy Scripture, and holden | forth in the Confession | of Faith 
and Catechisms. | Agreed upon by the Assembly of Di- | vines at Westminster, 
and received | by the General Assembly of | the Kirk of Scotland.”’ For a full 
aceount of the matter, see Dr. D. Hay FLEMING in the PRESBYTERIAN AND RE- 
FORMED REVIEW, x, 318-324, especially p. 823. Nearly all Scotch editions of 
the Confession after this include the Sum (that of Robert Sanders, Glasgow, 
1675, is an exception, and so is the edition included in Dunlop’s Collection). 
Dr. Hay Fleming records the following facts: With the punctuation ‘‘Cate- 
chisms. Agreed,” Edinburgh, Lithgow, 1650; Edinburgh, Anderson, 1652; 
[Holland], 1679 ; Edinburgh, 1688 ; Edinburgh, Reid, 1689 ; Glasgow, Sanders, 
1693; Glasgow, Bruce, 1714; London, Cruttenden & Cox, 1717. With the 
punctuation ‘‘Catechisms: Agreed,’’ Glasgow, Hall, 1749; Glasgow, Knox, 
1752; Edinburgh, Robertson, 1756. With the punctuation ‘ Catechisms, 
Agreed,’’ Edinburgh, Lumisden & Robertson, 1744. Without this form of 
tit!e-page, Edinburgh, Swinton & Brown, 1671 (two editions), and the Lum- 
isden and Robertson Collection, 1725. This enumeration is not exhaustive 
even for the period prior to Dunlop’s Collection (e.g., the Sum appears in the 
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edition of Sanders, Glasgow, 1687). After the edition of Lumisden & Rob- 
ertson, Edinburgh, 1728, which set the type of the regular Scotch editions sub- 
sequently, the appearance of the Sum in the volume is of course regular. The 
Sum does not appear to have ever been issued as a separate publication. 


[14. 1650] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith and Catechisms agreed 
upon by the Assembly of Divines, together with their hum- 
ble advice concerning Church Government and Ordination of 
Ministers. London, 1650.’’—(CaRrRuTHERS). 


8vo. Bodleian Library. See CARRUTrHERS, op. cit., p. 42. 


[15. 1651] ‘‘ The | Confession | of | Faith, | And the | Larger 
and Shorter | Catechisme, | etc. (as in 1649 Ed.). First 
Printed at Edenburg and now | reprinted at London for the 
Com | pany of Stationers. 1651.’’—(CARRUTHERS). 


12mo, pp. [6], 190, [2,]. ‘A Directory for Publique Worship, Church Govy- 
ernment and the Doctrinal part of Ordination of Ministers’’ is added, with 
distinct title and paging [pp. 82]. See CaRRUTHERS, op. cit., p.42. There is a 
copy in the British Museum, ‘‘3505. aa. 1.” 


[16. 1652] The | Confession | of | Faith, | And the | Larger and 
Shorter | Catechism, | First agreed upon by the | Assembly 
of Divines at | Westminster; | And now approved by the | 
Generall Assembly of the Kirk | of Scotland, to be a part of 
| Uniformity in Religion | between the Kirks of | Christ in the 
three | Kingdoms. | Together with the solemn League and | 
Covenant of the three Kingdoms. | First Printed at Hden- 
burgh, and now | reprinted at London for the Com- | pany of 
Stationers. 1652. 


24mo, pp. [6], 182, [2], to which is added, with new title and pagination, 
pp. 1 to 91, containing the Directory for Worship, Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, etc. The unnumbered six pages at the beginning of the first section 
contain the Act of the Scotch General Assembly approving the Confession, 
and the unnumbered two at its end the Solemn League and Covenant. The 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms are provided with distinct titles. The 
Scriptural proofs are by reference only and are entered on the side-margin. 
The block of type measures 48 x 23 inches. It is recorded by CARRUTHERS, 
op. cit., p. 42. There is a copy in the library of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


[17. 1652] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in 1649 Kd.). 
Edinburgh, Printed by the Heirs of George Anderson, 1652.”’ 
—(CARRUTHERS). 


24mo, pp. 258. ‘‘The Summe of Saving Knowledge, Directions concerning 
Private Worship, and The Solemn League and Covenant,’’ are added without 
pagination. See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 42. There is a copy in the British 
Museum, ‘‘3505. a. 1.’’ See also D. Hay FLEmIna, loc. cit., p. 323, who 
points out that this edition is like the Lithgow edition of 1650 in closing the 
pagination with p. 258 (at the end of the Shorter Catechism) : but the Swm in 
this case begins in the midst of sheet L, and not at the beginning of sheet M, 
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as in the former edition. The same error of punctuation occurs in the half- 
title of the Sum which is found in the edition of Lithgow, 1650. 


[18. 1655] ‘‘ The | Confession | of | Faith, | and the | Larger 
and Shorter | Chatechism, | Agreed upon by the As | sembly 
of Divines at | Westminster. | [London.] Printed for the 
Public Good. 1655.".—(CARRUTHERS). 


24mo, jfp. 192. See CARRUTHERS, op. cil., p. 42. There is a copy in the Brit- 
ish Museum, ‘‘8505. a. 11.” 


[19. 1656] The Confession of Faith, ete. ‘' Edinburgh, by 
G, Lithgow. 1656, 18mo.’’—(LEE). 


18mo. See JoHn Lex, Additional Memorial on Printing and Importing 
Bibles, etc. Edinburgh, 1826: separately paginated Appendix p. 3, No. 4, and 
the enlarged reprint of this Appendix of 1839 entitled: ‘‘ Editions of Books 
of Public Authority in the Church of Scotland, not printed by Scottish 
Patentees,’’ p. 4. These two tracts are ordinarily together bound in at the 
back of the Additional Memorial. The list of the Confessions, which num- 
bered sixty in the edition of 1826, is increased to seventy in that of 1839.* Cf. 
CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 43. 


[20. 1656; The Confession of Faith, ete. ‘‘ London, for the 
Company of Stationers, 1656, 18mo.”—(LEE). 


18mo, see LEE, op. cit., p. 4: and cf, CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 42. 


[21. 1656] ‘‘Conressio Finer | in Conventu Theologorum 
authoritate | Parliamenti Anglicani indicto | Elaborata ; | 
eidem Parliamento postmodum | Exhibita; | Quin et ab 
eodem, deinque ab Ecclesia Scotiana | Cognita et Approbata ; 

| una cum | CATECHISMO | duplici, MaJori, MINoRIQUE; | E 
Sermone Anglicano summa cum fide | in Latinum versa. | 
Cantabrigie : excudebat Johannes Field, celeberimw Acade- 
mi typographus ’’—(ScHAFF). 


The first edition appeared in 1656, 16mo, pp. 229: later editions appeared at 
Amsterdam, 1658; Cambridge, 1659; Glasgow, 1660, 1670; Edinburgh, 1670, 
1671, 1689, 1694, 1708, 1711. The preface is signed by the initials ‘‘G. D.”’ 
Who they represent is unknown: some have filled out the ‘‘D’’ with Dilling- 
ham, some with Duport; but in the former case we should expect the first 
initial to be W [illiam], and in the latter J [ames]. The Scripture proofs are 
given by reference only. 

For an account of this translation, see MITCHELL, op. cit., p. 528; ScHAFF, 
op. cit., I, p. 754, III, p. 600; CaArRUTHERS, op. cit., pp. 61-62; NIEMEYER, op. 
cit., appendix, pp. iii, iv; LEE, op. cit., list of 1826, p. 5 (not repeated in later 
edition); DExTER, Congregationalism as Seen in Its Literature, Bibl., p. 88 
(No. 1727) and p. 86 (No, 1803). There is a copy of the first edition (1656), an 
8vo of pp. 229, in the British Museum, (‘‘3505. b. 61°’): as also of the editions 
of Cambridge, 1659 (8vo, pp. 229); Glasgow, 1660 (12mo, pp. 302) ; and Edin- 
burgh, 1671 (12mo, pp. 182). There is a copy of the edition of Cambridge, 


* Carruthers seems to have used the list of 1826 and not to have known of 
the enlarged reprint of 1839. We quote uniformly from the enlarged reprint. 
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1659, in the Prince Collection (69. 11. 15), deposited since 1870 in the 
Boston Public Library, and another in the collection of Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
McCook, of Philadelphia (Dr. J. Lee’s copy, with his autograph on the title- 
page and a note in his hand on the opposite fly-leaf). The text is accessible to 
all in its reprints in Niemeyer’s Collectio Conff. (1840) and Schaff’s Creeds of 
Christendom, III (1878). 

Principal Lee communicates the following piece of information bearing on 
the early felt need of a Latin version of the Confession (op. cit., p. 57): 
‘“* Edinburgh, Jan. 18, 1649.—The Commission of the General Assembly, con- 
sidering how profitable it will be to the kirks abroad, that the Confession of 
Faith and Catechisme be translated in Latine, therefore they seriouslie recom- 
mend to Mr. John Adamson and Mr. Thomas Crawford to doe the same with 
diligence.’’ : 


{22. 1657] The Confession of Faith, ete. ‘‘ Edinburgh .... 
by Andro Anderson. 1657, 18mo.”—(LEE). 


18mo, see LEE, op. cit., p. 4: of. CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 48. Andrew An- 
derson, who was originally of Glasgow, but came to Edinburgh and became 
first printer to the City and College, and afterward King’s printer, was not 
esteemed very highly for accuracy. See an interesting account of him and 
his work, and the extremity of his claims to monopoly, etc., in Lee : Memorial 
Sor the Bible Societies in Scotland, 1824, pp. 116, sq. 


(23. 1658] The | Confession | of | Faith, | Together with | The 
Larger and Lesser | Catechisms, | Composed by the Reverend 
| Assembly | of | Divines | Sitting at Westminster, | Pre- 
sented to both Houses | of Parliament. | Lately Published 
with the Scriptures at large, for | the benefit of Masters of 
Families. | With an epistle by several Ministers recommend- 
| ing this Excellent Work to them. | Deut. 6. 6. 7. [quoted 
in full] | London, Printed for the Company of STaTIONERs, 
and | are to be sold by J. Rothwel at the Fountain in Cheap- 
side. | 
Small 4to, 73 x 5 inches, pp. [10], 108, 157, 43. The back of the title-page is 
blank. Then follows the promised epistle by several ministers, occupying 
seven pages, on the back of the last of which is the table of contents of the 
chapters of the Confession. This epistle begins with sheet No. A2: the ten 
pages occupied by the title and it contain thus two pages too much for the 
sheet: the last leaf is apparently the one added and appears to be mounted. 
But the first leaf of the sheet is cut off and the title-page mounted on the stub. 
The text of the Confession begins on the first page of sheet B, and with p. 1: 
it runs on to the midst of sheet Q, the last leaf being ‘‘Q. 3,’’ and the last page 
numbered (erroneously), 108 (there are really 118 pages). At the bottom of 
p. 108 stands ‘‘ Jmprimatur. JAMES CRANFORD. FINIs.’’* The next leaf is 





* For James Cranford, see under the two Bostock editions of 1648 and [1649], 
especially the latter. We are surprised to find his imprimatur at this late date 
(1658). His censorship closed in 1649; and he died April 27, 1657. Can it 
appear here only by mechanical repetition from printer’s copy? If so, the Bos- 
tock editions may be supposed to have been the originals of the Rothwell edi- 
tions, begun with this issue. See the articles on him in Woop’s Athene Ozon- 
tenses (Bliss), III, 431, and (by 8. G. Lee) in the Dict. of Nat. Biog., XIII, 16. 
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the separate title for the Larger Catechism, bearing the imprint: ‘‘ London, | 

Printed by A. Maxey for the Company of Stationers, and | J. Rothwwel, at the 
Fountain in Cheapside.’’ The signatures and pagination now begin afresh 
(with signature B), running on to p. 157 (erroneously numbered; it should 
be 155) and a new “Finis’’ (but no imprimatur). Then comes the sep- 
arate title to the Shorter Catechism, bearing the imprint: ‘‘ LONDON, | 

Printed by A. Maxey for John Rothwell at the Fountain in | Gold-smith’s Row 
in Cheap-side, 1658.’’ | The signatures and pagination again begin afresh, 
but the paging in this case includes the title: the back of title and p 3 are 
blank ; p. 4 contains the original Parliamentary order for printing, beginning 
“Die Lune 15. Septembr. 1648’’; on p. 5 the text of the Catechism begins, 
and runs on to close on p. 42 with a catchword, showing that a page is missing. 
This particularity of description, which is taken from a copy in the library 
of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, is occasioned by the fact that this 
elition seems to vary slightly in the make-up of its opening pages. There is a 
copy of it in the library of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, of Philadelphia, the 
make-up of which is as follows: pp. 12 unnumbered + 4 numbered + 108 
numbered (giving the Confession) + 157 (the Larger Catechism) +- 43 (the 
Shorter Catechism). It bears the same general title as the Princeton copy. 
The copy described by Carruthers (op. cit., p. 43) is made up thus: “pp. [9], 
4, 118 (errore 108), Larger Cat. 137 (errore 139), Shorter Cat. 43.’’ It appears 
to have the same general title to the whole and the same separate titles to the 
Catechisms as the Princeton copy, but also a separate title to the Confession, 
which is lacking in the Princeton copy. Other copies want the general title, and 
have the separate title to the Confession in its place. This is true of the British 
Museum copy, and also of copies in the Lenox Library, New York, and the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. This separate title runs thus: 
“The Humble | Advice | of | The Assembly | of | Divines, | by | Authority 
of Parliament | Sitting at Westminster ; | concerning | a Confession of Faith : 
| with | the Quotations and Texts of | Scripture Annexed. | Presented by them 
lately to both Houses of Parliament: | Now Published with Scriptures at 
length, | for the good of Families. | London, | Printed by 8S. Griffin for the 
Company of Stationers and | to be sold by J. Rothwell at the Fountain in 
Cheapside | 1658.’’ The make-up of the volume is as in Dr. Craven’s copy 

[xi] 4, 108, 157, 43. A similar copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
McCook, of Philadelphia, also lacks the general title; and the titles to the 
Confession and Larger Catechism have in this copy been interchanged: this 
copy was purchased from the library of the late Dr. Alexander F. Mitchell, of 
St. Andrew’s. 

All these copies contain the same edition of the Confession of Faith. The 
specialty of this edition is that it is the first (with the exception of the German 
translation of 1648) in which the Scriptural references are printed at length. 
They are placed in the side-margin, and when they occupy more room than 
it supplies they run beneath each section, so that each of these sections is ac- 
companied by texts on one side and at the bottom. It is not known by whom 
the texts were extended: they were repeated as here given in subsequent edi- 
tions (Glasgow, 1675 ; London, 1688, 1717; Edinburgh, 1708), but were super- 
seded after 1719 by the form given them by Dunlop. For details, see Dunlop, I, 
p. clix, and Carruthers, p. 43. No promise is made on the title-page of ‘‘empha- 
sizing’ the proof texts in order to throw out more pointedly the exact words 
for which they are adduced: but they are so emphasized, although only for 
the first fourteen chapters of the Confession (not after chap. xiv and not in 
the Catechisms) ¢.¢., for pp. 1-50 of this edition. 

This edition is the first of a series of the same general type, and is counted 
evidently by those responsible for their issue as ‘‘the first edition’’ of their 
enumeration. The ‘second edition ’’ was ‘‘ printed. by E. M. for the Company 
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of Stationers,’? London, 1658, and exists in two forms: there are two “fourth 
editions,’’ issued by R. Sanders, Glasgow, 1675, and James Watson, Edinburgh, 
1708; the ‘‘third’’ (ignoring the Glasgow issue) appeared in London, 1688 ; 
and the ‘‘fifth’’ (perhaps recognizing the Glasgow or Edinburgh edition as 
entering into the enumeration) appeared in London, 1717. This last edition 
(1717) was apparently the copy used for the first American edition, published 
at Boston by D. Henchman and printed by S. Kneeland, 1728. It had no 
American successors of the same type and the series runs out with it. The 
feature of attempted emphasis in the proof-texts was not perpetuated in editions 
of other types: but it was revived as late as 1855 in an important edition pub- 
lished by Johnstone & Hunter, Edinburgh. 


24. 1658] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, Together with the Larger 
and Lesser Catechisms. . ... Again Published with the Scrip- 
tures at large, and the Emphasis of the Scriptures in a differ- 
ent character. To which is added two sheets of Church 
Government with the Scriptures at large. [The Second Kdi- 
tion.] London, Printed by E. M. for the Company of Sta- 
tioners, etc. 1658,”—(CARRUTHERS). 


4to, pp. [7], 4 [4], 329 [28]. There is a copy in the British Museum : 
“©3554, bb. 11.”’ And a copy is listed by Principal Lee. See CARRUTHERS, pp. 
43, 44. The title is quoted above from Carruthers and may be filled out from 
the next entry, from which it is distinguished by its somewhat smaller size and 
by its reading ‘‘CaTEcHISMs ”’ in Roman caps, instead of ‘‘Catechismes ’’ in 
Roman lower case: the ‘first’? Rothwell edition, given just above, has 
‘‘CATECHISMES’”’ in Roman caps and ‘‘ WESTMINSTER ’”’ in italic caps, 
while both the ‘‘second”’ editions have the latter word in Roman caps. In both 
this and the edition immediately to be adduced, the enclosure of ‘‘ The Second 
Edition ’’ in square brackets is a feature of the title-page. The three Roth- 
well editions are closely rélated in text, and contain a number of common 
errors—e. g., in the quotation from Rom, iii, 27, on p. 42, in each volume, which 
runs: ‘‘[v. 27] Where is boasting then, by what law of works, but by the law 
of faith.”” This Carruthers justly calls ‘‘a muddle.’’ A list of errata is printed 
in the last of the three editions. 


(25. 1658] The | Confession | of | Faith, | together with | the 
Larger and Lesser | Catechismes. | Composed by the Reverend 
| Assembly | of Divines, | Sitting at Westminster, | Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament. | Again Published with the 
Scriptures at Large, and the | Emphasis of the Scriptures 
in a difterent Character. | To which is annexed two sheets of 
Church Government with the | Scriptures at large. | [The 
Second Edition.| || Deut. 6. 6,7... .. | London, Printed by 
K. M., for the Company of Stationers, and are to be sold | by 
John Rothwel at the Fountain in Cheapside. 1658. 

Small 4to, 7} x 4] inches (block of print) ; pp. [24], 302 [20]. This de- 
scription is taken from a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, of 
Philadelphia. Carruthers’ description (p. 44) runs: pp. [9], 4 [6]; Conf. 
1-56, 57-118 (errore 47-108) ; Larger Cat. 1-104 (errore 151-254), 105-155 ; 


Shorter Cat. 157-168, 169-194 (errore 139-164) ; Ch. Govt. 195-200 (errore 165- 
170), 201-212 (errore 300-302).’’ There is another copy of this edition in the 
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library of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia. Copies of “ [The 
Second Edition]’’ are also listed in the Catalogues of the New York State 
Library and of the library of Andover Theological Seminary: but it is not 
known to which of its two issues they belong. There is also a copy of this 
latest issue in the British Museum, ‘“ E. 751 (1.).’’ See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., 
pp. 48, 44; MircHe tt, op. cit., p. 528. 

[26. 1659] The Confession of Faith, etc. ‘‘ Edinburgh. . 

by Gideon Lithgow, 1659, 18mo.’’—(L#eE). 
18mo. See LEE, as cited, p. 4; CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 44. 


[27. 1660} ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in 1649 Ed.). 
First printed at Edinburgh and now reprinted at London for 
the Company of Stationers, 1660.’’—(CARRUTHERS), 

12mo, pp. [6], 182 [2]. A copy in the British Museum, “ 3505, aa. 35.’ 

See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 45; MITCHELL, op. cit., p. 328. 

[28. 1662] The Confession of Faith, ete. ‘* London,.... by 
J. H. for the Company of Stationers, 1662 ’’—(LEE). 


See LEE, as cited, p. 4; CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 45. 


[29. 1669] The Confession of Faith, ete.—‘t Glasgow—by 
Robert Sanders, printer to the town, . . . . 1669, 18mo.’’— 
(LEE). 


18mo. See LEE, as cited, p. 4; CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 45. 


[30. 1671] The Confession of Faith, etc... .. ‘' (The Summe 
of Saving Knowledge, etc.) 2 pt. J. Glen & D. Trench: 
Edinburgh, 1671’’-—(British MusgEUM CATALOGUE). 


12mo. No. ‘3504. a, 19,’’ in the British Museum. 


[31 and 32. 1671| ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in Kd. of 
1649). Edinburgh, 1671.’—(CarRUTHERs): ‘‘ printed by 
Swinton & Brown ”’—(D. Hay FLEMING). 


12mo, pp. 116. ‘‘The Summe of Saving Knowledge with the Practical Use 
Thereof’ is added with separate title, without pagination (p. 55), beginning 
on sheet I, and extending to the middle of sheet L (Carruthers, p. 45). Dr. D. 
Hay FLEMING (loc. cit., p. 323) speaks of two Edinburgh editions of 1671, printed 
by Swinton & Brown, of both of which the above is true. Apparently the error 
of punctuation on the half-title of the Swm in the Lithgow, 1650, etc., does not 
occur in this edition. Lee, Memorial for the Bible Societies in Scotland, 1824, 
p. 115, speaks of an edition of the Psalms ‘‘ by Georg Swinton, 1671, in 12mo, 
bound with small Bibles or with the Confession of Faith.’’ 


[33. 1675] The | Confession | of | Faith, | Together with the | 
Larger and Lesser | Catechismes. | Composed by the Reverend 
Assembly of Divines, sitting at Westminster, | Presented to 
both Houses of | Parliament. | Again Published with the 
Scriptures at large, and the Emphasis of the | Scriptures in a 
different character. | To which is annexed two sheets of 
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Church Government with the Scriptures at large. | The fourth 
Edition, conform to the first original Copy diligently com- 
pared, all escapes corrected, | and more exact and correct than 
any that has been printed since. | Deut. vi, 6, 7..... | 
Printed at London, for the Company of Stationers, Anno 
1658. And re-printed at Glasyow, by Robert | Sanders, 
Printer to the City and University, and are to be sold in 
his shop. 1675. 


Small 4to ; block of type, 63 x 4} inches ; pp. [22, partly unnumbered], 295, 
[7 = “Table’’). See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 45. There is a copy in the 
library of the New College, Edinburgh : also copies in the libraries of the Rev. 
Dr. E. R. Craven and the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, Philadelphia. Why it is 
described as ‘*the fourth Edition ’’ is obscure : Carruthers (p. 45) thinks it was 
because ‘‘the person responsible for this issue seems to have been aware that 
three different issues were produced in 1658 ’’—7.e., the three Rothwell editions 
(the first unnumbered, the latter two both called ‘‘ [The Second Edition ]’’). 
Dr. Mitchell (p. 528) does not mention this edition (possibly not having met with 
it), though he speaks of the (later) so-called ‘‘ third’ and the ‘fifth.’’ These 
numbered editions run as follows: The first, though unnumbered, must be sup- 
posed to be the Rothwell first of 1658; then two Rothwell editions of 1658 
are numbered “second ;’’ the present edition of 1675 and an Edinburgh edition 
of 1708, ‘‘fourth ;’’ the small London edition of 1688 ‘ third ;’’ and a large Lon- 
don edition of 1717 ‘‘fifth.’’ Dr. D. Hay FLemine, loc. cit., p. 324, notes that 
this edition is notable for not containing the Sum of Christian Knowledge, the 
reason being obviously that it is a reprint of the Rothwell editions and is ‘‘ con- 
form to its first original copy,” and does not represent the tradition meanwhile 
growing up in Scotland as to the contents of the volume. It was not until 
1708 or 1717 that the Sum found its way into Confessions of this type : thence 
it was adopted into the first American edition of the Confession which ap- 
peared in Boston from the press of 8. Kneeland in 1723. This American edition 
was the last published of this type. 


[34. 1679] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, ete. ... . 1679 ’’—(D. 
Hay FLEMING). 


The ‘‘ Advertisement ’’ in the second volume of Dunlop’s Collection of Con 
fessions speaks of a copy of the Confession printed in Holland, in which 
occurs the well-known error in punctuation in the title to the Sum of Saving 
Knowledge, by which it is made to appear a document ‘agreed on by the 
Westminster Assembly.’’? Dr. D, Hay FLEemrine describes the volume in THE 
PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REvIEw for April, 1899 (x. 320-821): ‘“‘The 
edition thus referred to as having been printed in Holland was probably that 
of 1679, which has neither printer’s name nor place of issue, but bears an 
unmistakable resemblance to those covenanting books which were printed in 
Holland during the persecution. It contains the Confession, the Larger 
Catechism, the Shorter Catechism, the Sum, the National Covenant, the 
Solemn League, the Acknowledgment of Sins, the Directory for Public 
Worship, Propositions concerning Church Government, and the Directions for 
Private Worship. In all, it extends to 460 pages, and the pagination is contin- 
uous to the end.’’ The Sum in it (unlike the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
and the Directory) has not a separate title-page, but the half-title with which it 
opens is punctuated with a full stop after the word ‘‘Catechisms’’—the error 
in question. This error was not, however, first perpetrated in this edition, as 
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Prof. Dunlop seems to have supposed, but goes back to the edition of Gideon 
Lithgow of 1650—the first edition in which the Sum appears. See the notes 
on that edition above ; and in full D. Hay FLEMING, as cited. 


{35. 1687] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms. First agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster. And now appointed by the General Assem- 
bly of the Kirk of Scotland, to be a part of Uniformity in 
Religion between the Kirks of Christ in the three Kingdoms. 
Together with the directions of the General Assembly con- 
cerning secret and private worship: and the Summe of saving 
knowledge, etc. 2 pt. Robert Sanders: Glasgow, 1687. 
12mo.’’—(BrITIsH MUsEUM CATALOGUE). 

12mo, pp. 153. 
The British Museum number is ‘3506, aaa. 58. (1).’’ See also CARRUTHERS, 


op. cit., p. 46. Carruthers says ‘the Directories for Worship . ... . and the 
Sum of Saving Knowledge added without pagination.”’ 


(36. 1688] The | Confession | of | Faith: | Together with the | 
Larger and Lesser | Catechisms. | Composed by the Reverend 
| Assembly of Divines, | Then sitting at | Westminster : | 
Presented to both Houses of | Parliament. | Again Published 
with the Scriptures at large, and | the Emphasis of the Scrip- 
tures in a different | character. ; Licenced, April 30, 1688. | 
The Third Edition. | Deut. 6. 6, 7.... . | LONDON, 
Printed for the Company of Sta- | tioners, and are to be sold 
by Tho. Parkhurst, at | the Bible and Three Crowns, at the 
lower end j of Cheapside; and Dorman Newman, at the | 
King’s Arms in the Poulirey | 1688. 
16mo ; block of type, 5} x 2; inches; pp. 384. The proof-texts are put not 
in the margin, but after each section, in smaller type. The publisher ignores 
the Glasgow edition of 1675 which calls itself the ‘‘fourth,’’ and follows in 
immediate sequence the London Rothwells that call themselves ‘‘the second 


edition.” See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 46. There are copies in the libraries 
of the Rev. Drs. E. R. Craven and Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia. 


[37. 1688] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in 1649 Ed.). 
[Edinburgh.] Printed in the year 1688.’’—(CaRRUTHERS). 

16mo, pp. 462. There is a copy in the library of the New College, Edin- 
burgh. See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 46. Cf. LEE, loc. cit.: ‘“‘ A neat and cor- 
rect edition (used by the Presb. of St. Andrew's), . . . . 1688, 18mo.’”’ Cf. also 
D. Hay FLEMING, loc. cit., p. 323, who notes that the pagination is continuous 
through the volume, and that the Sum of Saving Knowledge in it has the error 
in punctuation in its title noted in the case of edition 1650, Lithgow. 


(38. 1689] The Confession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms. First agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster. And now approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the Kirk of Scotland, to be a part of Uniformity in 
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Religion between the Kirks of Christ in the three Kingdoms. 
Together with the sum of Saving Knowledge and the Practi- 
cal use thereof. Edinburgh. Printed by John Reid, Anno 
Dom. MDCLXXXIX. 
24mo, 44 x 24 inches, pp. 340. There is a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. 
H. C. McCook, of Philadelphia, purchased from the library of the late Prof. 
Mitchell. See also CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 46; and LER, loc. cit., p. 4; also 
D. Hay FLEMING, loc. cit., p. 328, where it is noted that the title of the Sum 
of Saving Knowledge contained in this edition (pagination continuous) shows 


the same error of punctuation mentioned in the case of the Lithgow edition of 
1650. 


{89. 1690] The Confession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms first agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, And now appointed by the General Assembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland, to be a part of Uniformity in Reli- 
gion between the Kirks of Christ in the three Kingdoms. 
Together with the Directions of the General Assembly con- 
cerning secret and private Worship; and the Sum of Saving 
Knowiedge with the practical Use thereof. Glasgow, Printed 
by Robert Sanders, One of His Majestie’s Printers. 1690. 

24mo, 43 x 2} inches, pp. 146 + (defective at end). There is a copy in the 
library of Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia, purchased from the library 


of the late Prof. Mitchell. The proof-texts are not placed on the margin, but 
follow each section. 


[40. 1690] The Confession of Faith, ete. 1690. 


Folio. ‘‘ After the Revolution, editions in 12mo0, without the proofs printed 
at length, were published in Scotland in 1688-89 and 1690, and in the latter 
year one in folio for the use of Church Courts, which, like the copy engrossed 
in the records of the Scottish Parliament in the same year, does not contain 
the proofs, either in their abbreviated or lengthened form.’’—M1ITcHELL, 
op. cit., p. 528. ; 


{41. 1693] ‘* The Confession of Faith, etc., Glasgow, 1693’? — 
(CARRUTHERS). 

32mo, p. 195 (the Solemn Acknowledgment, etc., without pagination). See 

CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 46. D. Hay Fiemine, loc. cit., p. 828, notes a Glas- 

gow edition (Robert Sanders) of 1698, which may be this one: in it the Sum 

of Saving Knowledge (paged continuously) exhibits the well-known error of 
punctuation in the title. 

(42. 1694] The Confession of Faith, etc...  . ‘* Edinburgh 

. . « 1694, 18mo.’’—(LEE). 


18mo. See LEB, as cited, p. 4. 


[43. 1701] The Confession of Faith, etc... .. ‘' Edinburgh 
.... by James Watson, Craig’s Close . ... 1701, 
12mo.’’—( LEE). 


12mo. See LEE, as cited, p. 4. 
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(44. 1703] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in 1649 Ed.). 
. Glasgow, 1703 ’’—(CARRUTHERS). 


24mo, pp. 272. See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 46. 


[45. 1707] The Confession of Faith, ete ‘¢ Edinburgh, 
... .» by James Watson, in Craig’s Close 
8vo.’’—( LEE). 


8vo. See LEE, as cited, p. 4. 


(46. 1708] The | Confession | of | Faith, | Together with | The 
Larger and Shorter | Catechisms, | Composed by the Reverend 
| Assembly of Divines | Sitting at Westminster | Presented 
to both | Houses of Parliament. | Again published with the 
Scriptures at large, and the | Emphasis of the Scriptures in a 
different character. | Together with the Directory, and all 
other Additions | that have been hitherto Printed. | The 
Fourth Edition. | Deut. 6.6.7... . . | Edinburgh: Printed 

by James Watson, in Craig’s Close. 1708 | 
8vo, pp. 493. See Leg, as cited, p. 4. There is a copy in the Prince Collec- 
tion, deposited in the Boston Public Library, ‘‘H. 69. 1.’ The numbering of 
the editions of this type is in a hopeless muddle. The Glasgow edition of 1675, 


printed by Robert Sanders, is also designated ‘‘The Fourth Edition.”’ See fur- 
ther under the three Rothwell editions of 1658, and the London edition of 1717. 


[47. 1710] The Confession of Faith, ete. ... . ‘* Edinburgh, 
by James Watson, opposite the Luckenbooths. . 
1710, 8vo.’’—(LEE). 


8vo. See LEE, as cited, p. 4. 


[48. 1711] The Confession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms: First agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster. And now appointed: by the General Assem- 
bly of the Kirk of Scotland, to be a part of Uniformity in 
Religion, between the Kirks of Christ in the Three King- 
doms. Together with the Directions of the General Assem- 
bly concerning secret and private worship; and the Sum of 
Saving Knowledge with the practical use thereof. Glasgow, 
Printed by Robert Sanders, one of Her Majestie’s Printers, 
1711. 

18mo, 54 x 23 inches, pp. 240. A copy is in the library of the Rev. Dr. H.C. 


McCook, of Philadelphia (from the library of the late Dr. Mitchell, of St. 
Andrew's). 


[49. 1714] The Confession of Faith; And the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, First Agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster. And now approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the Kirk of Scotland, to be a part of Uniformity in 
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Religion, between the Kirks of Christ in the Three King- 
doms. ‘l'ogether with the Directions of the General Assem- 
bly concerning secret and private worship, and the sum of 
saving knowledge with the practical use thereof. By Hugh 


Brown, Printer to the University of Glasgow, Anno Dom. 
M.DCC.XIV. 


18mo, 44 x 2} inches; pp. 276. There is a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. 
H. C. McCook, of Philadelphia. Cf. also CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 47, who 
describes it, however, as ‘‘12mo, pp. 277.’’ See also Les, as cited, p. 4, who 
adds: ‘the edition used by the Kirk Session of Kirkaldy.” Also D. Hay 
FLEMING, loc. cit., p. 824: the Sum is continuously paged and has the erroneous 
punctuation in the title. 


(50. 1715] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in 1649 Kd.), 
Edinburgh, 1715 ’’—(CarRUTHERS). 

12mo, pp. 310. See CarruTHerRs, op. cit., p. 47. There isa copy in the 

library of the Rev. J. Sturrock, of Edinburgh. Lex, as cited, p. 4, enters an 


18mo edition of 1715, printed by John Moncur, of Edinburgh. It is probably 
the same. 


(51. 1717} The | Confession | of Faith, | Together with | the 
Larger and Shorter | Catechisms, | Composed by the Rever- 
end | Assembly of Divines | Sitting at Westminster, | Pre- 
sented to both | Houses of Parliament. | Again published 


with the Scriptures at large, and the | Emphasis of the Scrip- 
tures in a different character. | Together with the Directory, 
and all the other Additions that have hitherto been Printed. 
The fifth edition. || Deut. 6. 6,7. .... || London, | Printed 
for S. Crutienden and 7’. Cox, at the Bible | and Three Crowns, 
in Cheapside, near Mercers- | Chappel. 1717. | 


8vo, pp. 6} x 33 (block of type), pp. 400. Contains: (1) Confession ; (2) 
and (3) the two Catechisms; (4) Church Government; (5) Ordinance for 
Calling the Assembly ; (6) Vow Taken by its Members ; (7) Advice on Ordina- 
tion of Ministers ; (8) certain notes, including the ordinance of 1648 reéstab- 
lishing Presbytery ; (9) National Covenant and Solemn League and Covenant ; 
(10) Directory for Public Worship ; (11) for Private Worship ; (12) the Sum 
of Saving Knowledge, ete. The proof-texts are arranged not at foot of the 
page, but after each section ; the questions in the Catechisms are without the 
numbers. Dr. Mitchell (p. 528) says: ‘‘The fifth, bearing the date of 1717, is 
a large octavo, and perhaps the most handsomely printed of all these early 
editions of the Confession.’’ Cf. also Carruthers, p. 47. There is a copy in 
the British Museum ; also copies in the libraries of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, 
of Phiiadelphia, and of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Lee tells us 
that this is ‘‘the edition used in the Presbytery of Forfar.” D. Hay Fleming 
(loc. cit., p. 324) tells us that the Sum is paged continuously and has the 
erroneous punctuation in its title. This edition was apparently the copy from 
which was prepared the first American edition, printed at Boston, in 1723, for 
D. Henchman, by 8. Kneeland. There were no other successors in England 
or America of this type. 


41 
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[52. 1719] The | Confession of Faith, | Larger and Shorter | 
Catechisms, | with the | Directory | for | Family- Worship, | 
of Publick Authority in the | Church of Scotland. | [orna- 
ment] | Edinburgh, | Printed by James Watson, His Ma- 
jesty’s | Printer. MDCCXIX. 


16mo (or small 8vo), 52 x 32 inches (block of type); pp. elv-clxviii + 1— 
458 + [25 = ‘Table’’] in: “A | Collection | of | Confessions of Faith, | Cate- 
chisms, | Directions, | Books of Discipline, &c. | of Publick Authority in the | 
Church of Scotland, | &c. | Vol. I. |... . Edinburgh, | Printed by James 
Watson, His Majesty’s | Printer. MDCCXIX.”’ After the long preface, which 
is devoted to a defense of creeds and confessions, a new title-page occurs, as 
above, This constitutes the remainder of the volume a separable entity, and 
it was accordingly issued also separately. The Confession of Faith, again, has 
itself a separate title: ‘‘The | Confession of Faith, | Agreed upon by the | As- 
sembly of Divines | at | Westminster; | With the Assistance of | Commissioners 

| from the | Church of Scotland; | Approved by the General Assembly 1647, 
| and ratified and established by Act of | Parliament 1690, as the publick and 
a | vowed ConFEssIoN of the CuuRcH of ScoTLanD: | With the Proofs from the 
Scripture. || [ornament] || Edinburgh, | Printed by James Watson, His Majesty’s 
Printer. | MDCCXIX.”’ 

This is one of the most beautiful editions of the Confession of Faith ever 
printed (though some impressions were also issued on inferior paper), and cer- 
tainly reached the high-water mark yet attained in its critical editing. The 
whole enterprise was never completed: its editor—the young and gifted 
William Dunlop, Professor of Divinity and Church History in the University 
of Edinburgh—having died in 1720 at the early age of twenty-eight, before 
the projected third volume could be published.* But the part published 
forms an admirable monument to his memory. He not only prefixed to the 
whole what Dr. Mitchell fitly calls ‘a memorable preface in defense of Con- 
fessions of Faith’’ + (vp. cit., p. 528), but he carefully edited the text and 
proof-texts alike and compiled a new ‘“Table,’’ which has superseded the 
older ‘‘Table”’ in all later editions. The work indeed marks an epoch in the 
publication of the documents it includes and has ever since ranked as the 
standard edition. The proof-texts are printed in greatly improved form, in 
two columns, occupying the lower portion of the page. The Sum of Saving 
Knowledge is omitted, as never having received ‘‘the publick approbation of 
the Church’’: whereabout there arose something of a controversy, which is- 
sued in the publication of a rival ‘‘Collection”’ in 1725. For an account of this 

* William Dunlop was born in 1692 and died in 1720. Besides his Collection 
and the separate publication of the Preface, he published an admirable sketch 
of the Life and Character of William Guthrie, prefixed to that author’s The 
Christian’s Great Interest. After his death there were published two volumes 
of his Sermons Preached on Several Subjects and Occasions, to which is prefixed 
a sketch of his Life. See, besides this, the article in the Dict. of Nat. Biog., 
XVI, 209. 

+ This Preface was also separately published, 1720: and a second edi- 
tion appeared at London, 1724 (8vo, pp. 195), and a third at Edinburgh, 1775. 
A new edition of 1t was put forth some years ago under the care of Dr. James 
Buchanan, of New College, Edinburgh. See concerning it, A. Taylor Innis, 
The Law of Creeds in Scotland (he calls it ‘‘the most respectable book in 
Scotland, and perhaps in the English tongue,’’ on its subject), p. 107: also 
Lee’s History of the Church of Scotland, I, 145; Wodrow’s Correspondence, II, 
176 ; III, 186, 200 sq. 
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edition, see CARRUTHERS, op. cit., pp. 47, 48, and D. Hay FLEMING, loc. cit. 
There are copies in the libraries of the Princeton Theological Seminary and of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, and of Dr. H. C. McCook, Phila- 
delphia. 

The portion of the first volume containing the Confession of Faith (pp. clv- 
elxviii, 1-458 [25 = “Table ’’]) consists: (1) Of the title-page, already given, 
which constitutes p. clv. (2) On the back of this title-page is the follow- 
ing note: ‘Assembly 1649. Sess. 30. The General Assembly ordains 
every Minister, with the Assistance of the Elders of their several Kirk- 
Sessions, to take Course, that in every House there be at least one Copy 
of the Shorter and Larger Catechism, Confession of Faith, and Directory for 
Family Worship.’’ The contents of this (separable) portion of the work is 
accordingly determined by this enumeration, and it therefore constitutes a 
handbook for the ends here contemplated. (3) An ‘‘ Advertisement concern- 
ing this edition of the Confession of Faith and Catechisms,’’ pp. clvii-clxii. 
(4) “A list of the Divines who met in the Assembly at Westminster,’’ pp. 
clxiii-clxiv. (5) Separate title to the Confession, with obverse blank, pp. [clxv- 
clxvi]. (6) Contents of the Confession, pp. clxvii-clxviii. (7) Text of the 
Confession, pp. 1-160. (8) Text of Larger Catechism, with separate title, pp. 
161-392 (with analytical headlines). (9) Text of the Shorter Catechism, with 
separate title, pp. 393-444 (headline continuously, simply ‘‘ The Shorter Cate- 
chism,’’ even when, as on pp. 441-444, the matter is rather the Ten Command- 
ments and the Apostles’ Creed). (10) The Directory for Family Worship, with 
separate title, pp. 415-458 (no headlines) ; the last page containing the ‘‘ Acts 
of the General Assembly relating to Family Worship.’’ (11) The ‘‘Table.”’ 

The ‘‘ Advertisement ’”’ (pp. clvii-clxii) recites that this edition was prepared 
by the direction and assistance of a Committee of Ministers and Ruling- 
elders, appointed by the Commission of the General Assembly in pursuance of 
an order of the Assembly ‘‘to take care that the Confession of Faith, Cate- 
chisms, &c., might be rendered as correct and as complete as might be.’’ Of 
this committee the gentlemen who undertook the publishing of this edition were 
members: and they had bestowed large labor on it and ‘‘employed all the 
Methods they could, to purge it from Errors which had crept into former Im- 
pressions, and to dispose everything in the most convenient Order, and render 
it at least tolerably perfect.’’ For the Confession they had diligently compared 
the editions printed by order of the House of Commons December 7, 1646, 
and April 29, 1647, that printed by order of the Scotch Assembly, August 9, 
1647, the Latin version, and several others, ‘‘ particularly two London impres- 
sions in-guarto, one of which is well-printed on a large fine paper.’’* Both 
text and proofs had been carefully corrected, and examples are given of the 
errors that had crept into the proof-texts and are here corrected. They had, 
however, avoided corrections by conjecture, even where an error seemed 
altogether probable or certain—of which examples are given, viz., in chapter 
v, § 8, where Job 34, 10, is printed, whereas 34, 20, is probably meant ; chapter 
xviii, 22, where Eph. 3, 18, 14, is given when Eph. 1, 13, 14, is certainly 
meant. 

There seems to be distinctly expressed in this Advertisement a claim to 
authorization by the Church courts for the edition itself and to supervision 
by these courts of even its details. This became the occasion of con- 
siderable embarrassment to these courts when it appeared that certain features 
of the new edition were offensive to a considerable body of their constituency. 
Strong dissatisfaction was expressed particularly with the omission from the 
collection of the Solemn League and Covenant, the Act of Assembly of 1647 ap- 





* Doubtless the Rothwell editions are meant. 
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proving the Confession of Faith, and the Sum of Christian Knowledge. Moved 
by the agitation that was raised, the Commission of the Assembly busied itself 
to secure from the promoters of the enterprise a correction of the alleged faults 
in a promised third volume, and meanwhile sought to detach itself from 
any such responsibility for the details of the work as seemed to be implied. 
The principal facts seem to be as follows: The General Assembly of 1717 in- 
structed the Commission ‘‘to take the most effectual course to get the printing, 
binding and importing of incorrect copies of the Holy Scripture, and of our 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms, stopped and prevented.’’ James Watson 
and others, his friends, thereupon represented to the Commission that they de- 
signed to print the Confession and Catechisms, and desired that some members 
of the Commission should be appointed to oversee the printing and grant their 
assistance: and this the Commission acceded to, August, 1717. This committee 
reported on May 29, 1718, that they had performed their work, and recommended 
the appointment of a new committee to revise and correct the remaining books : 
this was done and the committee reappointed and enlarged, May 26, 1719. It 
seems to be quite clear from the records that the whole work of printing and 
publishing the edition was carried out under the supervision of this committee. 
“It was agreed in one of their meetings,’’ we read in a report of a later com- 
mittee set to ascertain the facts in the matter, ‘‘that the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and Directory for 
Family Worship, should be published as the first volume, as being most neces- 
sary, which was accordingly done, and the committee was therein approven 
by the Commission, May 29, 1718.’’ ‘‘Likeways,’’ it is continued, ‘‘it was 
agreed in another meeting of the Committee, That the other Confessions of 
Faith, Catechisms, and Books relating to the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, 
and Government of this Church, should be Correctly printed according to the 
order of time in which they were authorized.”’ It is also acknowledged that 
she committee reported on the correctness and beauty of the first volume, and 
wus approved therein by the Commission. Nevertheless in 1727-1728 the 
Commission repudiates anything more than general responsibility for the 
work, and specifically denies that it can be held chargeable for any omissions 
or imperfections which may be chargeable to it. The agitation resulted in the 
publication of another and rival ‘‘Collection,’’ which issued from the press of 
Thomas Lumisden and John Robertson in 1725. In the preface to this it is said 
that just complaint had been made of the earlier ‘Collection ’’ that ‘‘some 
things of no small moment belonging to such a Collection, and in use to be 
printed and bound with former editions of our Westminster Confession are left 
out; and that others that have no pretense thereto are inserted.’’ *For the 
whole matter, see LEE’s Additional Memorial, etc., p. 181, etc., of the Appen- 
dix, where the records of the Commission of the Assembly are extracted, and 
cf. p. 133* of the same volume and p. 190 sq. of his Memorial. 


[53. 1719] The | Confession of Faith, | Larger and Shorter | 
Catechisms, | ete. [as in the immediately preceding entry]. 
. . Edinburgh, | Printed by James Watson, His Majesty's 

| Printer. M.DCC.XIX. 


16mo, pp. clv-clxviii, 458 + [25]. This is a separately issued impression of 
this portion of Dunlop’s ‘“‘Collection.’’ There is a copy in the library of the 
Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, Philadelphia. 


[54. 1721] The Confession of Faith, etc. .... ‘‘ Glasgow, .... 
by James Duncan, printer to the city, . . . . 1721, 18mo.’’—- 
(LEE). 


18mo. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 
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(55. 1723) The Confession of Faith, etc ‘¢ Edinburgh, 
.... by William Brown & Company, . . . . 1728, 12mo.”’ 
—(LEE). 


12mo. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 


(56. 1725] The Confession of Faith Agreed upon by the Assem- 
bly of Divines at Westminster with the Assistance of the 
Commissioners from the Church of Scotland as a part of the 
Covenanted Uniformity in Religion betwixt the Churches of 
Christ in the Three Kingdoms of Scotland, England and 
Ireland, with an Act of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, Anno 1647, Approving the Confession of Faith, 
Together with an Act of Parliament 1649, Ratifying and 
Kstablishing the Same. With Proofs from the Scripture. 
Edinburgh, Printed by Thomas Lumisden and John Robert- 
son. MDCCXXYV. 


Small 8vo, 5} x 3 inches (block of type), pp. 109-372, in :—‘‘ The Confessions 
of Faith, Catechisms, Directories, Form of Government, Discipline, etc., of 
publick Authority in the Church of Scotland: Together with the Acts of As- 
sembly, concerning the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline and Government of the 
Church of Scotland. Also a collection of some Principal Acts and Ordinances 
of the Parliament of Scotland and England, and of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, in favor of the Covenanted Reformation. To which 
is added the Form of Process in the Judicatories of the Church of Scotland, 
with relation to Scandals and Censures: as also Several Acts and Overtures of 
the General Assemblies thereanent: And other things of a publick and inter- 
esting Nature. Edinburgh. Printed by Thomas Lumisden and John Robertson, 
and are to be sold by the Booksellers in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling and Lin- 
lithgow. M.DCC.XXV.’’ [8vo, pp. xx, 560.] This is the first edition of the 
rival ‘“‘Collection’’ published on account of dissatisfaction with the ‘‘ Collec- 
tion”’ of 1719-1722, edited by Dunlop—because ‘‘some things of no small mo- 
ment belonging to such a Collection, and in use to be printed and bound with 
former editions of our Westminster Confession ’’ [the Sum and Solemn League 
and Covenant are particularly meant] ‘‘are left out, and others which have no 
pretense thereto are inserted.’’ In printing the Sum here the error of punctua- 
tion is not repeated. The Form of Church Government and Directory for Wor- 
ship precede the Confession and Catechisms. Other editions of this Collection 
were published in 1739, 1761, 1764, 1771 and 1785. See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., 
p. 48; D. Hay FLEemIne, as cited, pp. 318, 321; LE, as cited, p.5. There isa 
copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia. 


[57. 1725] The Confession of Faith, Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms, Agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, with the Assistance of Commissioners from the 
Church of Scotland, As a Part of the Covenanted Uniformity 
in Religion betwixt the Churches of Christ in the Three 
Kingdoms, Scotland, England, and Ireland. Translated into 
the Irish Language by the Synod of Argyle. Entered in 
Stationers’ Hall. Edinburgh, Printed by Thomas Lumisden 
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and John Robertson, and sold at their Printing-house in the 
Fish-market. MDCCXXYV. 


12mo, pp. viii, 276. The Confession of Faith (Irish title, p. 3: Admhail an 
Chreidimh, etc.) occupies pp. 3-104 ; the Larger Catechism (Irish title, p. 105: 
An Cataichiosm, etc.), pp. 105-240; the Shorter Catechism (Irish title, p. 241: 
Foirceadul Aithghearn Coasmeich, etc.), pp. 241 sg. There isa copy in the 
British Museum, ‘‘875, a. 36;’’ and also in the Lenox Library, New York. A 
second edition, 12mo, pp. viii, 286, was published at Edinburgh, T. Lumisden 
& J. Robertson, 1727; and a third, 12mo, pp. viii, 285, at Glasgow, J. Orr, 
1756, 1757. Copies of both are in the British Museum, Nos. ‘'3504, a. 52” 
and ‘‘3505, a. 23.’’ 

As early as 1699 the General Assembly sought to have an Irish translation of 
the Confession made.* The circumstances attending the actual preparation of 
the version, however, are preserved in the records of the Assembly’s Commis- 
sion. A petition was presented by Thomas Lumisden, Printer, to the Commis- 
sion of the Assembly, August 11, 1725, which recited the following facts. 
“There never having been any translation of the Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms of this Church in that language, the people are at a great loss 
thereby, and this having been under the Assembly’s Consideration Anno 
1708, they referred to the Synod of Argyle to prepare a translation of the 
said Confession and Catechisms in the Irish language, which they having 
done did make their Report to the General Assembly, 1709. But they not 
having a fund for printing the same; it lay over till the year 1713; that the 
Assembly did refer the matter to their Commission: But their funds being 
exhausted and considerable demands thereon for some time then to come, the 
Right Honorable John Campbell, Esq., now Lord Provost of Edinburgh, was 
pleased to give some encouragement of this undertaking, and thereupon the 
printing was begun. But the Printer having died a little thereafter, the book 
stopped, and the Petitioner having bought part of the types belonging to the 
Printers for the Church, as also got their rights to some accounts due by the 
Church, with some books on hand, and this among the rest, not then finished, 
and being employed for some time to print the Church’s papers, the Petitioner 
did set about the finishing of this work, and now has got it complete.’’ The 
petition goes on to state that the book was unsalable on account of the scarcity 
of money in the Highlands, that it was undertaken under the hope of a con- 
nection with the Church which had subsequently failed, and that only 2000 
copies were struck off ; and then to petition the Commission to purchase the 
edition for gratuitous distribution in the Highlands. This was ultimately done 
at the price of sixpence apiece, unbound.—See LEE, Additional Memorial, etc., 
pp. 178 sq. 


[58. 1727] The Confession of Faith, Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms, First agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster. And now Appointed by the General Assem- 
bly of the Kirk of Scotland, to be a Part of Uniformity in 
Religion between the Kirks of Christ in the Three Kingdoms. 
Together with the Sum of Saving Knowledge, and the Prac- 
tical Use thereof. Glasgow, Printed by James Duncan, and 








*Synod of Argyle recommended to translate the Confession of Faith, etc., into 
the Irish Language, 1699, xvi; 1708, ult.; 1713, 8 (Wilson’s Index to Acts, 
etc., 1893, p. 901). 
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are to be sold at his Shop in the Salt-market near Gibson’s 
Wynd. M.DCC.XXVII. 
18mo, 43 x 23 (type), pp. 340. There is a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. 
H. C. McCook, Philadelphia. See also Lrg, as cited, p. 5. 
{59. 1727] The Confession of Faith, .... ‘‘ Edinburgh,.... 
by T. Lumsden and J. Robertson, 1727, 8vo.’’—(LEE). 


8vo. See Les, as cited, p. 5. 


[60. 1728] The | Confession of Faith, | The Larger and Shorter 
| Catechisms, | with the Scripture-proofs at large, | Together 
with | the Sum of Saving Knowledge | (contain’d in the Holy 
Scriptures, and | held forth in the said Confession and Cat- | 
echisms) and Practical Use thereof, | Covenants National and 
| Solemn League, | Acknowledgment | of Sins and Engage- 
ment to Duties, | Directories, Form of Church-Government, 
ete. | Of Publick Authority in the | Church of Scotland. | 
With Acts of Assembly and Parliament, relative to, | and 
approbative of the same. || Deut. vi. 6, 7 | Edin- 
burgh, | Printed by Thomas Lumisden and John Robertson, 
and sold at | their Printing-house in the Fish-Market, and 
at the shops of | Mr. Andrew Martin, John Paton, Hugh 
Deans, and William | Sands, in the Parliament-Close. 
M.DCC.XXVIII. 

12mo, 6 x 33 inches (type), pp. 552 [283=— ‘‘Table’’]. This is the first 
edition in which are included the various documents found in the authorized 
editions of the Confession. The text is taken from Dunlop, so far as the docu- 


ments are contained in his volumes’’ (CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 49). There is 
a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, of Philadelphia. 


[61. 1732] The Confession of Faith, etc. .... ‘* Glasgow, 
. . «+ by William Duncan, Saltmarket 1732, 18mo.”’ 
—(LEE).° 


18mo. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 


[62. 1732] The | Confession of Faith, | Larger and Shorter | 
Catechisms ; | First agreed upon by the Assembly of Di- | 
vines at Westminster: | And now appointed by the General 
Assembly of the | Kirk of Scotland to be a part of Uni- 
formity | in religion, between the Kirks of Christ | in the three 
Kingdoms. | Together with the Sum of Saving Knowledge, 
| and the practical use thereof. | Glasgow, | Printed by 
James Duncan, and are to be sold | at his Shop in the middle 
of the Salt-market | near Gibson’s Wynd. MDCCXXXII. 

24mo, 54 x 34 inches (type), pp. 344, 2. The last two pages (separately 


paged) contain, as a ‘‘Postscript,’’ the long quotation from ‘‘a very learned 
and godly divine’’ that forms the bulk of ‘‘Thomas Manton’s Epistle to 
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the Reader,” which appears as the second piece prefixed to current Scotch 
editions of the Confession. This edition is mentioned by CARRUTHERS, op. cit., 
p. 49, and LEE, as cited, p. 5; and a copy of it is in the library of the Western 
Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa. 


(63. 1735] The | Confession | of | Faith | with the Larger and 
Shorter | Catechisms | First agreed upon by the Assembly 
of Divines | at Westminster, | And now appointed by the | 
General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland to | be a part of 
Uniformity in Religion, between the | Kirks of Christ in the 
three Kingdoms. | Together with the Sum of Saving Knowl. 
edge, and the practical use thereof. | Edinburgh: | Printed in 
the year M.DCC.XXXYV. 

12mo, 4% x 3} inches (type); pp. iv, 264, + (mutilated in the midst of the 
Form of Government). Contains : Confession, Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
Sum and Practical Use, Covenants, Acknowledgment, Directory for Public 


Worship, form of Government +. The proof-texts are given by reference 
only. There is a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, of Phila- 


delphia. 

(64. 1735] The Confession of Faith, etc ‘* Edinburgh, 
... . by T. Lumsden and J. Robertson 1735, 8vo.”’ 
——(LEE). 

8vo. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 

[65. 1736] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, &. Glasgow, 1736.’’-- 
(CARRUTHERS). ‘‘ By Messrs. Carmichael and Miller ’’-- 
(LEE). 

12mo, pp. 812. See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 49, and Leg, as cited, p. 5. 

There is a copy in the library of the New College, Edinburgh. 

{e6. 1739] ‘‘The Confession of Faith, &c. (as in 1725 Ed.). 
Edinburgh, 1739.’’—(CarruTuHERs). ‘* By T. Lumsden and 
J. Robertson ’”—~(LEE). 


8vo, pp. 560. See CarrRuTHERS, op. cit., p. 49; Lex, as cited, p. 5. 


(67. 1741] The Confession of Faith, ete. ‘‘ Glasgow. Collec- 
tion of Confessions 1741 ”—-(LEg). 


12mo. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 
(es. 1743] The Confession of Faith, ete. ‘* Glasgow. . 
By Urie & Company, . . . . 1748, 12mo.’’"--+Lzg). 
12mo. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 
[e9. 1744] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, &c. (as in 1649 Ed.). 
Edinburgh, 1744’’--(CarRuTHERs). ‘‘ By T. Lumsden and 
J. Robertson ’’--(LEE). 


16mo, pp. 314. See CARRUTHERS, as cited, p. 49; Lg, as cited, p. 5 (Lee 
says 8vo). There is a copy in the United Presbyterian Hall, Edinburgh 
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The erroneous punctuation in the title to the Sum, by which it is made to 
appear that it was ‘“‘Agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines,”’ is corrected in 
this edition, the period after the word ‘‘Catechisms’’ becoming a comma. See 
D. Hay FLEmina, as cited, p. 324. 


(70. 1744] The Confession of Faith, etc. ‘‘ Edinburgh... . . 
T. Lumsdea & J. Robertson 1744, 12mo.’’—- (LEE). 


12mo. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 
[71. 1745] The Confession of Faith, etc. ‘‘ Glasgow, .... by 
J. Robertson and Mrs. McLean 1745, 18mo.’’—(LEE). 
18mo. See LEm, as cited, p. 5. 
[72. 1746] The Confession of Faith, etc. ‘‘ Glasgow, .... by 
J. Robertson. .. . . 1746, 18mo.””—( LEE). 
18mo. See LEs, as cited, p. 5. 
[73. 1746] The Confession of Faith, etc. ‘' Glasgow, .... 
by D. Duncan. «.. . 1746, 12mo.’’—(LEk). 
12mo. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 
[74. 1749] The Confession of Faith, etc. ‘‘ Glasgow, ... 
by J. Robertson and Mrs. McLean... . . 1749, 8vo.’’— 
(LEE). 


8vo. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 


[75. 1749] The Confession of Faith, ete. ‘‘ Glasgow, ... . by 
Jo. Hall... . . 1749 ’’—(Leg). 


—. See LEs, as cited, p.5. The error of punctuation in the title to The 
Sum is corrected in this edition (‘‘Catéchisms: Agreed on’’): see D. Hay 
FLEMING, as cited, p. 824. 


[76. 1749] The Confession of Faith, etc.  ‘‘ Glasgow, ... . by 
W. Duncan 1749, 8vo.’’—(LEE). 


8vo. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 


[77. 1752] ‘* The Confession of Faith, ete. (as in 1728 Ed.). 
Glasgow, James Knox, 1752.’’—(CARRUTHERS). 
8vo, pp. 546 and Table. See CARRUTHERS, as cited, p. 50; Lrg, as cited, 
p. 5. 
|78. 1753] The Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms with the Scripture Proofs at Large, together with, 
etc. [as in the ed. Edinburgh, Lumisden and Robertson, 
Glasgow. | Printed by William Duncan, and 
sold at his shop in the Salt-Market, in Gibson’s Land. 
MDCCLITI. 


8vo, 63 x 3 inches (block of type), pp. 544+ ‘‘Table’”’ (unnumbered). 
Contains all the matter now included in the Scotch editions (as did the 
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Lumisden & Robertson of 1728). There is a copy in the library of J. B. 
Walter, M.D., Solebury, Pa. 


[79. 1753] The Confession of Faith, etc. [as in the ed. Kdin- 
burgh, Lumisden and Robertson, 1728] Glasgow, | 
Printed by John Robertson, Senior, and sold at his shop in 
the Salt-Market. MDCCLIII. 


8vo, 44 x 7 inches (block of type), pp. —. Listed also by Lux, as cited, p. 5. 


[80. 1755] The Confession of Faith, etc, .... ‘* Glasgow, 
.... by J. Bryce & D. Paterson, .... 1755, 12mo,.’’— 
(LEE). 


12mo. See Leg, as cited, p. 5. 


[81. 1756] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in 1728 Ed). 

Edinburgh, 1756 ’’—(CarrutHers). [E. Robertson ?—(LEE). ] 

8vo, pp. 546 -++ ‘Table’’ (unnumbered), which is much contracted from the 

heading ‘‘Saints ’’ (CARRUTHERS). See CARRUTHERS, as cited, p. 50, and 

LEE, as cited, p. 5. There is a copy of this edition in the library of the New 

College, Edinburgh. Cf. D. Hay Fiera, as cited, p. 324 (error of punctua- 
tion in title to Sum corrected). 


[82. 1756] The Confession of Faith, etc ‘¢ Kdinburgh, 
.... by E. Robertson. . . . . 1756, 12mo.’’—-(LE&). 


12mo. See Lex, as cited, p. 5. 


[88. 1756] The Confession of Faith, ete... .. Glasgow, 
. . by Jo. Robertson, 1756 ”—-(LEs). 


—. See LEE, as cited, p. 5. 


(84. 1757] ‘* The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in 1728 Ed.). 
Edinburgh, 1757.’’—-(Carrutuers). ‘' By E. Robertson ’’-- 
(LEE). 


12mo, pp. 321. See CARRUTHERS, as cited, p. 50; Les, as cited, p. 5. 


[85. 1757] The | Confession of Faith, | The Larger and Shorter 
| Catechisms, | with the Scripture-proofs at large. | Together 
with | the Sum of Saving Knowledge (con- | tain’d in the 
Holy Scriptures, and held forth in the | said Confession and 
Catechisms) and Practical | Use thereof, Covenants, National 
and | Solemn League, Acknowledgment | of Sins and En- 
gagement to Duties, | Directories, Form of Church-Go- | 
vernment, etc.| Of publick Authority in the | Church of 
Scotland, | With | Acts of Assembly and Parliament, rela- 
tive to, and | approbative of, the same. | Deut. vi. 6, 7 | 
Glasgow: | Printed by Archibald McLean, | For John Orr, 
Bookseller in the Salt-Market. [ M,DCC,LVII. | 


Small 8vo, 63 x 3; inches, pp. (continuous paging throughout) 546 [22]. 
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Each part has its separate title-page with full imprint as above. There is a 
copy in the library of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. See also 
LEE, as cited, p. 5. 


(86. 1761] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, ete. (as in 1725 Ed.). 
Glasgow, 1761’’—(CarRRUTHERS). ‘‘ For R. Duncan, Salt- 
market ’’—-(LEE). 


8vo, pp. 560, 72. See CARRUTHERS, as cited, p. 50; LEE, as cited, p. 5. 
e 


[87. 1761] The Confession of Faith, etc ‘* Glasgow, 
. ... by John Bryce, 1761 ’’—-(LEE). 


12mo. See LE, as cited, p. 5. 


[ss8. 1762] The | Confession of Faith, | The Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | etc. (as in the ed. Edinburgh, Lumisden and 
Robertson, 1728) Glasgow: | Printed by William 
Duncan, and sold at his shop in | the Salt-Market, in Gib- 
son’s Land. M.DCCLXII. 

8vo, 63 x 3§$ inches (type), pp. 546 + [22=— ‘“Table’’]. See also Len, 


as cited, p. 5. There are copies in the libraries of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, and of Harvard University. 


[s9. 1763] The | Confession of Faith, | etc [as in ed. Edinburgh, 
Lumisden and Robertson, 1728] Glasgow : | Printed 
in the year M.DCC.LXIII. 


8vo, 7 x 81, pp. 544 [22 — “ Table’’]. See also LEs, as cited, p.5. There 
is a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, Philadelphia. 


[90. 1764] The Confession of Faith, etc. ... . [as in the ed. 
of the Collection, published in 1725]. . . . . Printed in the 
year 1764. 

Small 8vo, 53 x 27 inches (type), pp. 265-334, in :—‘‘The | Confessions of 
Faith, | Catechisms, Directories, Form of Church | Government, Discipline, 
etc., | —[as in edition of 1725]—Glasgow : | Printed and sold by John Bryce, 
at his shop | in the Salt-market, 1764. | ’’ 12mo, pp. 632. There are copies in the 
libraries of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, and of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry C. McCook, Philadelphia. See also CARRUTHERS, as cited, p. 51; 
LEE, as cited, p. 5. 


[91. 1765] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, etc. (asin 1728 Ed.). Glas- 


gow, R. and A. Foulis, 1765 ’’—(CARRUTHERS). 
8vo, pp. 597 and Table. See CARRUTHERS, as cited, p. 51; LER, as cited, p. 
5. Lee remarks that ‘this edition is used by the Presbytery of Nairn.”’ 
[92. 1766] The Confession of Faith, etc Glasgow, 1766. 


8vo. Listed in the catalogue of the library of the Boston Athenzum. 
There is apparently a (mutilated) copy also in the library of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia. 


[93. 1767] The Confession of Faith, etc Glasgow, 1767. 


8vo. Listed in the catalogue of the library of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. 
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[94. 1768] The Confession of Faith, ... . ‘‘ Glasgow, .. . 
for Alexander Weir, Paisley . . . . 1768, 8vo.’’--(LEE). 


8vo. See LEE, as cited, pp. 5. The catalogue of the library of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary enters a copy, ‘‘Glasgow, 1768,’’ which may be this. 


[95. 1768] The | Confession of Faith, | The Larger and Shorter 
| Catechisms | with the Scripture Proofs at large, | Together 
with, etc. [as in the ed. Edinburgh, Lumisden and Robertson, 
1728]. | Printed in the year MDCCLXFIII. 


Small 8vo, 63 x 33 inches (type), pp. 546 + ‘‘Table’’ (unnumbered). The 
matter is so disposed on the title-page that the enumeration of the pieces con- 
tained, from ‘‘the Sum of Saving Knowledge” to “‘ Form of Church Govern- 
ment,’’ falls into two parallel columns, This edition is a rather puzzling one. 
It has on the general title-page no place of issue or publisher’s name, but on 
some of the distinct titles it bears to have been printed at Glasgow. It con- 
tains the matter usual to the type of Confession following that of 1728 and now 
current in the authorized Scotch editions. Four copies of it have been 
examined. In all the separate title to the Confession of Faith is the same, to 
wit :—‘‘ The | Confession of Faith, | Agreed upon by the | Assembly of Divines 

| at | Westminster, | with the Assistance of | Commissioners | fromthe | Church 

of Scotland, | as | a part of the Covenanted Uniformity in Religion betwixt 
| the Churches of Christ in the Kingdoms of Scotland, | England and Ire- 
land. | Approved by the General Assembly 1647, and ratified and | established 
by Act of Parliament 1649, as the public and | avowed Confession of the Church 
of Scot-| land. | With the proofs from the Scripture. | Printed in the year 
MDCCLXVIII.”’ And in all the text of the Confession exhibits the same 
phenomenal corruption : ¢. g., p. 33, title to chap. iii, “Of God’s Eternal Decrees’’ 
(sic.: plural); p. 65, title to chapter ix, ‘‘Chap. x (sic), Of Free Will’’; p. 70, 
chap. x, § 3, ‘‘ Elect infants by (séc) dying in infancy.’’ But the separate titles 
to the other pieces in the volume do not always correspond with its professed 
date. Ina copy, for example, in the library of the Rev. Dr. Eugene Daniel, 
of Raleigh, N. C., the separate title to the Larger Catechism (p. 165, in the 
midst of sheet L, which runs through pp. 161-176) is dated 1768 ; that to the 
Shorter Catechism (p. 379, in the midst of sheet Aa = pp. 369-334) bears the 
imprint ‘‘Glasgow :| Printed in the year MDCC,LXX”’; that to the Sum 
(p. 423, in midst of sheet Dd. = pp. 417-432) is dated 1755, and the same date 
(1755) appears also on the distinct title-pages of ‘‘The Confession of Faith 
of the Kirk of Scotland’ (p. 451), of the Solemn League (p. 463), of the 
Acknowledgment (p. 471), of the Directory (p. 481), of the Form of Govern- 
ment (p. 511), and of the Directory for Family Worship (p. 541). Another 
copy, the property of Mr. Joseph Coles, of Blackwood, N. J. (an ancestor of 
whom bought it in 1772 from Benjamin Chestnutt), bears the date of 1755 on 
the distinct title to the Shorter Catechism and all that follows after it. To cap 
the climax of confusion in dates, a (mutilated) copy in the library of the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, has the name of a former owner 
written on the top of p. 3, thus: ‘‘ Allen W. Lane, Philadelphia, 1760’’—. e., 
eight years before it pro“esses to have been printed, according to its separate 
title to the Confession on p. 19 (1768). There is a copy also in the library of 
the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, Philadelphia. 


[96. 1769] ‘* The Confession of Faith, with the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, etc. (as in 1649 Ed.). Glasgow, 1769” 
—(CARRUTHERS). ‘‘ By J. Robertson ’’—(LEE). 
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24mo, pp. 288. See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p.51: LEE, as cited, p. 5. 


A copy 
is in the possession of the Rev. John Sturrock, of Edinburgh. 


[97. 1771] The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in 1725 Ed)... . - 
Glasgow: Printed by Robert & Thomas Duncan, and sold at 

| their shop, Pope’s-Head Salt-Market | MDCCLXXI. 
8vo, pp. 265-323 in: “The Confessions of Faith, Catechisms, etc.,’’ of this 
date (see first edition of 1725). 8vo, pp. 632. There is a copy in the library of 


the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia; and another in the library 
of the New College, Edinburgh. See also CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 51. 


(98. 1771] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, ete. Glasgow, 1771, 
16mo ’’—(CaRRUTHERS). 


16mo. See CARRUTHERS, as cited, p. 51. 


There is a copy in the library of 
New College, Edinburgh. 


[99. 1771] The Confession of Faith, ete ‘¢ Edinburgh, 
. 1771, 8vo.’’—( LEE). 


8vo. Sce LEE, as cited, p. 5. 


[100. 1778] The Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Cate. 
chisms, with the Scripture Proofs at large, together with, ete. 
(as in the ed, Edinburgh, Lumisden and Robertson, 1728). 

. . . Edinburgh, Printed for Alex. Kincaid, His Majesty’s 
Printer. M.DCC.LXXIII. 
8vo, 63 x 33 inches, pp. 546 [22 = ‘ Table’’]. There is a copy in the library 
of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, Philadelphia. 

[101. 1781] The Confession of Faith; | the | Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | with the Scripture Proofs at Large. | Together 
with, etc. (as in the ed. Edinburgh, Lumisden and Robertson, 

Edinburgh : | Printed by the Assigns of Alex- 
ander Kincaid, His Majesty’s Printer. | MDCCLXXXI. 
12mo, 53 x 83 inches (type), pp. 600 [24 — ‘‘Table’’]. There is a copy in 
the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. 

[102. 1785] The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in the ed. of 1725). 
...+ GLASGOW: | Printed by JOHN BRYCE. | Sold by 
W. Martin, Edinburgh; W. Kniaut, Aberdeen ; W. CLYDE, 
Perth, etc... .. | MDCCLXXXV. 

8vo, 6f x 3} (type), pp. 215-266, in: ‘‘The Confessions of Faith, Catechisms, 
etc. [as in the first edition of this collection, 1725]. Glasgow. | Printed by 

John Bryce | 1785.’ 8vo, pp. 522. Proofs given by reference only. There is a 


copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. See 
also CARRUTHERS, as cited, p. 52; Las, as cited, p. 5. 


[103. 1788] The | Confession of Faith; | The | Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, | with the | Scripture-Proofs at large: | 
Together with | The Sum of Saving Know- | ledge, (con- 
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tained in the | Holy Scriptures, and held | forth in the said 
Confession | and Catechisms,) and | Practical Use thereof. | 
Covenants, National and {Solemn League. | Acknowledg- 
ment of | Sins, and Engagement | to Duties. | Directories for 
Publick | and Family Worship. | Form of Church-govern- | 
ment, etc. | Of public authority | in the | Church of Scot- 
land. | With | Acts of Assembly and Parliament, relative to, 
and | approbative of the same. | Deut. vi. 6, 7. [Five lines of 
italic type]. || Edinburgh: | Printed by the Assigns of Alex- 
ander Kincaid, His Majesty’s Printer. |] MDCCLXXXVIII. | 
8vo, 63 x 3,°; inches, pp. 600, + “Table.’?’ The matter on title-page from 

“The Sum of Saving Know-’’ | to ‘‘ment,’’ &c. | is printed in two columns 

divided by two parallel lines. The first column ends with the word 

“‘League.’’ See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 52. There are copies in the British 

Museum (‘'3503. bb. 19’’) and in the library of the Union Theological 

Seminary, New York. 

{104. 1793} The | Confession of Faith: | The | Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, | with the Scripture-Proofs at Large: | 
Together with, etc. (as in the ed. Edinburgh, Lumisden and 
Robertson, 1728). . . . . Edinburgh: | Printed by Mark and 
Charles Kerr, His Majesty’s Printers. | MDCCXCITI. 

16mo, 53 x 33 inches (type), pp. 600 [26 = ‘‘Table’’]. There are copies in 
the library of the Theological Seminary at Princeton and of the Rev. E. R. 
Craven, Philadelphia. 


[105. 1810} ‘* The Confession of Faith; ete. (as in 1728 Ed.). 
Edinburgh, Sir D. Hunter Blair and J. Bruce, 1810 ’’—(Car- 
RUTHERS). 

8vo, pp. 600 + “Table.’’ See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p.54. This is the ear- 
liest edition of this firm that we have met with, but the patent creating them 
royal printers, with ‘‘ the sole and unique privilege of printing in Scotland Holy 

Bibles, New Testaments, Psalm Books, Books of Common Prayer, Confessions 

of Faith, Larger and Shorter Catechisms in the English language,’’ in suc- 

cession after Alexander Kincaid, was dated November 2, 1788, and came into 
operation July, 1798, when the preceding patents terminated (see Lez, Memo- 

rial for the Bible Societies in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1824, pp. viii, ix). 


[106. 1815] The | Confession of Faith ; | the | Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | with the | Scripture-Proofs at Large ; | together 
with, etc. (as in the ed. of Lumisden and Robertson, Edin- 
burgh, 1728). . . . . Edinburgh: | Printed by Sir D. Hunter 
Blair and J. Bruce, | Printers to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty. | 1815. 

2mo, pp. 600 [24= “Table’’]. There isa copy in the library of the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. 

[107. 1841] The | Confession of Faith ; etc. (as in the ed. of Lum- 
isden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728) | Printed by 
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Authority. | Edinburgh: Printed by Sir D. Hunter Blair and 
M. S. Tyndall Bruce, | Late Printers to the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty. | MDCCCXLI. 


12mo, 6 x 33 inches (type block), pp. 600 [23 = “‘Table’’]. There is a copy 
in the library of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, Philadelphia. 


[108. 1842] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, ete. (as in 1728 Ed.). 
Glasgow, 1842.’’--(CARRUTHERS). 


12mo, pp. 870. See CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 55. 


[109. 1843] The | Confession of Faith ; | the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | with the | Scripture-Proofs at large, | together 
with | The Sum of Saving Knowledge, etc. (as in the.ed. of 
Lumisden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728). .... | Printed 
by Authority : | Glasgow: Francis Orr & Sons. | 1843. 

12mo, 52 x 34 inches, pp. 370 + 14 renumbered for the ‘‘Table.’’ This is 
the first edition we have met with issued by the house of Francis Orr & Sons, 
who are still doing business under the same name. A letter to them elicited 
no definite information—‘‘all our records having been utterly consumed by 
fire as far back as 1857’’ (letter from J. Wyper, Esq., March 12, 1901). There 


is a copy of this edition in the library of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, of Phila- 
delphia. 


[110. 1845] The | Confession of Faith; | the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | With the Scripture-Proofs at large | etc. (as in 
the ed. of Lumisden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728) 
| Glasgow: Francig Orr and Sons. | MDCCCXLV. 
12mo; pp. 870 + [14 (= “Table’’).] ;5}4 x 87, inches (type). There isa copy 
of this edition in the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadel- 
phia, 


[111. 1845] The | Confession of Faith; | etc. (as in the ed. of 
Lumisden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728) 
burgh: Printed by Sir D. Hunter Blair and M. 8. Tyndall 
Bruce ; | Late Printers to the Queen’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty. | MDCCCXLV. 


12mo, pp. 370 + [14 unnumbered = “‘ Table ’’], 5}3 x 3,4. 


[112. 1845] An Exposition of the Confession of Faith of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. By the Rev. Robert 
Shaw. Edinburgh: Johnstone, 1845, and again 1847. 


8vo, pp. xxxvi, 333. We have not seen a copy of these editions, but take the 
title of the earlier from the Catalogue of the British Museum and of the later 
from the English [Booksellers] Catalogue. A new edition was issued by 
Blackie & Son, London and Glasgow, 1877, 8vo, xxviii, pp. 316 (a copy is in 
the British Museum). The text of the Confession (with proof-texts by refer- 
ence) is printed in full, with extended practical comments accompanying each 
section. 
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[113. 1851] The | Confession of Faith ; | the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms ; | with the Scripture-proofs at Large ; | together 
with, ete. (as in the ed. of Lumisden and Robertson, Edin- 
burgh, 1728). .... | Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. | 
MDCCCLI. 


Small 8vo, pp. 1-424, in :—‘‘The | Subordinate Standards, | and | Other Au- 
thoritative Documents | of the Free Church of Scotland. | Published by 
Authority of the General Assembly. | Edinburgh : | Johnstone and Hunter. | 
M.DCCC.LI.’’ This volume consists of a complete Confession of Faith, with 
all its ordinary accompaniments in Scotch editions, including Dunlop’s Table 
(pp. 413-424); to which is prefixed the ‘“‘ Act and Declaration anent the Publi- 
cation of the Subordinate Standards, and other Authoritative Documents of 
the Free Church of Scotland,’’ passed May 31, 1851 (pp. v-xv) ; and affixed 
certain “‘ Authoritative Documents of the Free Church of Scotland ”’ (pp. 425- 
464). The ‘‘Act and Declaration ’’ (pp. v-xv) tells nothing of the prepara- 
tion of the documents for the printers, but only sanctions ‘‘the publication of 
a volume containing the Subordinate Standards and other authoritative docu- 
ments of this Church.’’* For this end the ordinary stereotyped edition of the 
Confession of Faith, as published by Johnstone & Hunter, was utilized by 
simply prefixing and affixing to it, in binding, the other papers mentioned. 
Cf. CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 56. 

This is the earliest issue of the common stereotyped edition of Johnstone & 
Hunter we have met with. In reply to our inquiry, Mr. R. Hunter, Esq., has 
kindly written us as follows: ‘‘I cannot fix a date when we first issued it [the 
Confession of Faith], but it must have been about 1842 or 1843 in the 12mo size. 
We set up a library edition in larger type, demy 8vo, cloth, selling at 7|6, and 
some on larger paper, royal 8vo, cloth, ditto, 10|.. This was in 1854, I think. 
However, in 1856 we sold the stereotyped plates of both these editions to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, here, but both were destroyed by a fire in their ware- 
house which took place a few years after this. We set up anew about 1860, 
and have kept it in print ever since. It is now the only edition in the market 
in this country, or anywhere else as far as I know. We have supplied both 
Thomas Nelson & Sons and Francis Orr & Sons, Glasgow, with copies as 
required, both in sheets and in cloth, and think Orrs’ edition would be ours 
with a fresh title-page added (the license at front will tell that) ’’ + (letter of 
April 19, 1901). 

Mr. Hunter adds the following interesting details as to the supervision of 
the editions under the old license law. ‘‘The royal license, as affixed to 
former editions granted by the Bible Board, was done away with in 1893 for 
both the Confession of Faith and the Catechisms. They can now be issued 
without such license. You must understand that we stereotyped the pages after 
the first setting of the types was certified as correct, and reprinted all future 
editions as the sales demanded from the stereotyped plates. This was always 
mentioned when applying for sanction to issue a new edition, and a copy of 
the last certified copy sent along with the application to print from the 
stereotyped plates. The plates had to be carefully looked over and any 
breakages repaired before printing, when, if found correct by the reader of 
the Bible Board, the edition was sanctioned. But all bonds and securities had 
to be executed for each edition, as in accordance with the requirement of the 
Bible Board.”’ 


* It may be also consulted in A. TAYLoR INNIS’ The Law of Oreeds in Scot- 
land, p. 457. 
+ Cf. below for an edition of Orr (1863), which is not one of this type. 
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How inefficient this elaborate control of the printing was for securing accu- 
racy of text may be illustrated by an odd error in Q, 105 of the Larger Cate- 
chism. This answer recites, among other things forbidden in the first com- 
mandment, ‘using unlawful means and trusting in lawful means.’”’” Nothing 
could be a more typical printers’ error than the corruption of this into: ‘‘ Using 
unlawful means and trusting in unlawful means.’’ We find this corruption in 
the editions published by ‘‘Sir D. Hunter Blair and M. S. Tyndall Bruce, 
Late Printers to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty,’’ at Edinburgh in 1841 
and 1845. Doubtless it occurs also in the earlier editions of Sir D. Hunter 
Blair and J. Bruce, 1810 and 1815, which appear to be the same book: and, 
indeed, it must go back to a considerably earlier date, since it is found in the 
first edition printed under the auspices of the American Presbyterian Church 
(Philadelphia, Thomas Bradford, 1789) and in its reprint of 1792 ;* and, though 
it was already eliminated from the American editions in the revised text 
of 1797 (Philadelphia, Robert Aitken), it crept again from Scotch sources into 
the Standard text published by the United Presbyterian Board of Publication 
(Pittsburgh, 1895). The point now to be made is that the same error occurs ap- 
parently throughout all the issues printed from the stereotyped plates of 
Johnstone & Hunter. We find it, for example, not only in Johnstone & 
Hunter’s own issues from 1851 to 1894, but also in the editions of Francis Orr 
& Sons of 1843 and 1845, and in the Melbourne edition of M. L. Hutchinson of 
1893. Probably no current British issue is without it. 


[114. 1852] The | Confession of Faith; | ete. (as in the ed. of 
Lumisden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728). . . . . Printed 
by authority. | Edinburgh: | Johnstone & Hunter. | 
MDCCCLIT. 

12mo, 6 x 3$ inches, pp. 424, including Table. License signed by J. Mon- 


crief, October 4, 1851. A copy is in the library of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
McCook, Philadelphia. 


(115. 1853] The | Confession of Faith; | ete. (as in the ed. of 
Lumisden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728) 
burgh: | Johnstone and Hunter. | MDCCCLIII. 


12mo, 6 x 33 inches, pp. 424. There is a copy in the library of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society, Philadelphia. See also CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 56. 


[116. 1855] The Confession of Faith; | the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms ; | with the Scripture-proofs at Large: | together 
with | etc. (as in the ed. of Lufnisden and Robertson, 
Edinburgh, 1728+). Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. | 
M.D.CCC.LV. 


Small 8vo, pp. 1-424, in: ‘‘The Subordinate Standards, | and | Other Authori- 
tative Documents | of the Free Church of Scotland. | Published by Authority of 
the General Assembly. | Edinburgh: | Johnstone and Hunter. | M.DCCC.LII.’’ 
Small 8vo, pp. xv, 456 + additional separately paged portions = 496 in all. 





*The editions of Charles and Mark Kerr, 1793, and the Assigns of Alex. 
Kincaid, 1788, 1781, appear also to be the same book as the editions of Blair & 
Bruce ; and the Kincaid editions are early encugh to have served as ‘“copy”’ 
for the Bradford editions. 

+ Except that the reference to “the Church of Scotland ”’ is omitted. 
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The contents of the volume are arranged as in the similar issue of 1851. The 
copy used for this description (in the library of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society of Philadelphia) is peculiar in embodying a Confession of Faith dated 
1855 in a volume dated as a whole three years earlier, 1852. Doubtless other 
copies of the ‘“‘Subordinate Standards”’ of 1852 have other issues of the Confes- 
sion of Faith incorporated with them. The incorporation is purely mechanical. 


[117. 1855] The | Confession of Faith; | etc. (as in the ed. of 
Lumisden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728) | Printed 
by Authority. | With the special words of the proof-pas- 
sages printed in italic type. | Edinburgh: Johnstone and 
Hunter. | M.D.COC.LV. 


7 


8vo, 7; x 4 inches (type), pp. 488. A beautiful edition in the large paper edi- 
tion (= 94 x 53 inches). License signed by J. Moncrief, dated January 2, 1855. 
Cf. CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 56. There are copies in the libraries of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., and of the Presbyterian. Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, and of the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, Philadelphia ; also 
in the Congressional Library, Washington (Cat. 1869, p. 1597). The empha- 
sizing of the proof texts is a revival of the attempt made in the seventeenth- 
century editions of Rothwell. 


[118. 1855] The | Confession of Faith; |The | Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, | with the | Scripture-Proofs at large : | 
Together with | The Sum of Saving Knowledge, | (Contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, and held forth in the said | Confes- 


sion and Catechisms,) and practical use thereof ; | Covenants, 
National and Solemn League; | Acknowledgment of Sins, 
and Engage- | ment to duties; Directories for publick and 
family wor- | ship; | Form of Church Government, etc. | Of 
publick authority in the Church of | Scotland; | With Acts 
of Assembly and Parliament, re- | lative to, and approbative 
ot, the same. | Deut. vi, 6, 7 | [Coat-of-arms. ] | 
Printed by authority. | Edinburgh: | Printed at the Univer- 
sity Press | for Robert Seton, George Street, and | Whittaker 
& Co., London. | MDCCCLV. . 

8vo, pp. 150. Following parts have separate title-pages, but without im- 


print. Total pages, 561. 6% x 33 inches. There is a copy in the library 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


[119. 1856] The Confession of Faith ; | the | Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | With the | Scripture-Proofs at Large: | etc. (as 
in the ed. of Lumisden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728). 
... .| Printed by Authority. | Edinburgh : | Johnstone and 
Hunter. | MDCCCLVI. 
12mo, 64 x 32 inches, pp. 424. 


[120. 1857] The | Confession of Faith; | etc. (as in the ed. of 
Lumisden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728) Glasgow : 
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| W. R. MePhun, 84 Argyle Street, | Publisher to H. R. H. 
Prince Albert. | M.DCCC.LVII. 


12mo, 53 x 3% inches (type), pp. 870+ 14 = “Table,” numbered sepa- 
rately at bottom. 


[121. 1859] ‘* The Confession of Faith, ete. (as in 1728 Ed.). 
Glasgow and London, 1859 ’’—(CARRUTHERS). 


8vo, pp. 870 and Table. See CARRUTHERS, op. cii., p. 56. 


(122. 1859] The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in the ed. of Lum. 
isden and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728, except that the refer- 
ence to the Church of Scotland is omitted) London : 

| T. Nelson and Sons, Paternoster Row; | Edinburgh ; and 
New York. | M.DCCC.LIX. 

8vo, pp. 1-424 (inclusive of ‘‘Table’’) in :—‘‘ The | Subordinate Standards, 

| and | Other Authoritative Documents | of the | Free Church of Scotland. | 

Published by Authority of the General Assembly. | London: | T. Nelson & 

Sons, Paternoster Row; | Edinburgh ; and New York. | M.DCCC.LVII.”’ 8vo, 

pp. xv, 424 + 40 separately paged (but referred to in the ‘Contents ’’ as pp. 

427-461, etc.). Cf. the similar editions of Johnstone & Hunter, 1851, 1855. It 

is to be observed that this Confession of 1859 is incorporated in a volume dated 

1857 : doubtless other combinations exist. 


[123. 1860] The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in the ed. of Lumis- 
den and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728) London: | T. 
Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row; | Edinburgh; and New 
York. | MDCCCLX. 

12mo, pp. 424. 


[124. 1863] The | Confession of Faith | the | Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms | ete. (as in the ed. of Lumisden and Robertson, 
Edinburgh, 1728) | Confession of Faith. Printed by 
Authority. | Glasgow: Francis Orr & Sons, | Publishers of 
Bibles, Testaments, Prayer and Psalm Books | Confession of 
Faith, Catechisms, ete. | By Royal Authority. | [1863] 

12mo, 53 x 34 inches (type), pp. 870. The license on obverse of title is 
signed by J. Moncrief, Edinburgh, April 17, 1863, and grants license to James 

Cowan Wyper to print at No. 26 St. Enoch Wynd, Glasgow, occupied by 

James Kay as a printing office, an edition of the Confession of Faith “in 


Brevier type, Duodecimo size, consisting of two thousand copies, as proposed 
in his declaration of 12 March, 1863.’ 


(125. 1867] The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in the ed. of Lumis- 
den and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728)... . . Edinburgh : 
Johnstone, Hunter & Co. | MDCCCLXVII. 


12mo, pp. 336. 


[126. 1870] A Commentary on the Confession of Faith. With 
questions for theological students and Bible Classes. By the 
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Rev. Archibald Alexander Hodge, D.D., ete. [Edited by 
Prof. Gould.] London: T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row ; 
Edinburgh and New York, 1870. 

Post 8vo, pp. xvi, 486, sold at 3|6. Dr. Hodge’s Commentary on the Con- 
fession was prepared in 1868-9, and issued in America (Presbyterian Board of 
Publication) in 1869: 12mo, pp. 549. This English edition was cared for by 
Prof. Gould: there is a copy of it in the British Museum. A new American 
edition with new Preface and Appendices was issued in 1885. The volume 
contains the text of the Confession with proof-texts by references, each 
section being accompanied by an extended doctrinal comment. 


[127. 1874] The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in the ed. of Lumis- 
den and Robertson, Edinburgh, 1728)... . . Edinburgh: 
Johnstone, Hunter & Co., 1874. 

Reported by the Rev. Dr. T. Watters, of Pittsburgh. 


[128. 1877] ‘‘ The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in 1749 Ed.). 
Edinburgh, 1877’’—(CARRUTHERS). Doubtless, ‘‘ John- 
stone, Hunter & Co.’’—(W AtTTeRs). 

8vo, pp. 336. See CARRUTHERS, p. 58: the date ‘‘1749’’ in the description 
is an obvious misprint: 1649 or, more probably, 1728 is meant: and in every 
probability it is the Johnstone, Hunter & Co, edition of this date (a copy of 
which is reported to us by Rev. Dr. T. Watters, of Pittsburgh). Mr. Car- 
ruthers adds: ‘Several times reissued,”’ 


[129. 1880] The Confession of Faith, etc. (as in 1728 Ed.). Edin- 
burgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Co., 1880. 


Reported by the Rev. Dr. T. Watters, of Pittsburgh. 


[130. 1880] ‘‘ Subordinate Standards of the United Presbyterian 
Church, with Basis of Union and Summary of Principles. 
Printed by Authority. Edinburgh, 1880 ’’—(CARRUTHERS): 

8vo, pp. 115. Manual of Distinctive Principles, pp. 16. (Shorter Catechism, 
pp. 78-90.) This is listed by CARRUTHERS, op. cit., p. 59. It probably con- 
tains the Confession of Faith. 


[131. 1881] The Westminster | Confession of Faith. | With In- 
troduction and Notes. | By the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., 
| Findhorn. | Edinburgh: | T. & T. Clark: 88 George Street. 
| 1881. 

Small 8vo, or 16mo, pp. 171. Introduction = pp. 1-28; the Confession of 
Faith is printed, section by section, with extended historical and doctrinal 
comment, pp. 26-168 ; Index = pp. 167-171. One of the series of Handbooks 
for Bible Classes, edited by Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alexander 
Whyte, U.D. 


{132 18°81] The People’s Edition | of the | Westminster | Confes- 
sion of Faith. | Price Threepence. | Melbourne: | M. L. 
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Hutchinson, Presbyterian Book Depdt, | 15 Collins Street 
West. | 1881. 


8vo, 613 x 44 inches (type), pp. 16, double columns: contains text only 
without proofs. The publication of this interesting edition was occasioned by 
a controversy aroused over a paper on the “‘Atonement’’ by the Rev. Charles 
Strong, then minister of the Scots’ Church, Melbourne, and now ministering 
to the (Independent) ‘“‘ Australian Church ’”’ of the same city. The Melbourne 
Argus, championing the course of Mr. Strong, printed on its broadside one 
morning the entire Confession of Faith, with a view to enabling the public to 
see how impossible it would be to expect one to subscribe it. It had the 
opposite effect: and this publication was a factor in settling the controversy 
favorably to the Presbyterian Church. When the Confession thus appeared on 
the broadside of the Melbourne Argus, Mr. Hutchinson asked from the man- 
agement the privilege of using the set-up type for a “ people’s edition ;’’ and, 
permission being accorded, the present pamphlet was the result. The pamphlet 
was very widely circulated throughout Victoria. This information has been 
kindly given by the Rev. Dr. M, Macdonald, Principal of Ormond College, 
Melbourne. 


[133. 1887] The Confession of Faith, etc. . ... Dunedin and 
Wellington, New Zealand: New Zealand Tract and Bible 
Society, 1887. 

8vo, pp. 112-136, in: ‘The Book of Church Order,’’ published in 1887 by the 

New Zealand Bible, Tract and Book Society, 22 George St., Dunedin, and 14 

Lumbton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand. This information has been given 

by the Rev. David Sidey, of Napier, New Zealand, Clerk to the General As- 

sembly of New Zealand: and has been kindly communicated to us by the Rev, 

Dr. M. Macdonald, Principal of Ormond College, Melbourne. 


[134. 1889] The Confession of Faith, etc. (asin 1728 ed.). Edin- 
burgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Co., 1889. 


Reported by the Rev. Dr. T. Watters, of Pittsburgh. Also listed as No. 
3184 in the catalogue of Burgersdijk en Niermans, of Leyden. 


[135. 1893] The | Subordinate Standards | and Formularies | of 
the | Presbyterian Church of Victoria. | Issued by Authority 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian | Church of 
Victoria, 23d November, 1893. | [ornament] | Melbourne: | 
M. L. Hutchinson, | Presbyterian Book Depot, | 805 and 307 
Little Collins Street | [no date]. 


8vo, 62 x 33 inches (type), pp. [6], 3-331. Contains: Introduction [p. 3]; 
Contents [p. 4] ; Bastard Title [p. 5]; To the Christian Reader, etc , pp. 3-6; 
Manton’s Epistle, pp. 7-9 ; the usual Ordinances and Acts, pp. 10-14 ; Distinct 
title to Confession, p. 15 ; contents of Confession, p. 16; text of Confession, 
pp 17-100 ; Larger Catechism (with distinct title), pp. 101-222 ; Shorter Cate- 
chism (with distinct title), pp. 2238-250; the Directory (with distinct title), 
pp. 251-266 ; the Form of Church Government (with distinct title), pp. 267- 
286 ; the Directory for Family Worship (with distinct title), pp. 287-290; the 
Table, pp. 291-302 ; the Second Book of Discipline, with modernized spelling, 
pp. 803-326 ; the Declaratory Statement of the Victorian Church of 1882, pp. 327- 
328 ; Questions and Formula, pp. 328-831. The book, it will be seen, consists 
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of (1) a complete copy of the ordinary Scotch Confession of Faith, page for 
page and line for line, the same as, e. g., the edition of Johnstone, Hunter & 
Co., 1894, up to p. 250—then (omitting pp. 251-284 = the Sum, Covenants and 
Acknowledgment) again from the Directory to the end of the ‘“‘ Table,” but now 
newly paged (pp. 269-302 instead of pp. 285-336); to which (2) a new title-page, 
introduction, genera] contents and bastard title (pp. [i-vi]) has been prefixed : 
and (3) the Second Book of Discipline, Declaratory Statement, and Questions 
and Formula affixed. It would seem clear that the whole of part (1) has 
been printed from Johnstone, Hunter & Co.’s plates: though the pagination 
has been corrected to fit the omission of a section (pp. 251-268), the sheet num- 
bers have not been altered. The Shorter Catechism (p. 250) still ends in the 
midst of sheet Q, and the Directory still begins in the midst of sheet S: the 
last six pages of Q, the whole of R, and the first twelve pages of § are lack- 
ing. The modernizing of the Second Book of Discipline was done by the Rev. 
Principal M. Macdonald, D.D., of Ormond College, Melbourne. The book 
was issued in 1893. We are indebted for a copy of this volume to the Rev. Dr. 
M. Macdonald, Principal of Ormond College, Melbourne. 


(136. 1894] The Confession of Faith; | the | Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | with the | Scripture-proofs at large: | together 
with, etc. (as in the edition of Lumisden and Robertson, 
Edinburgh, 1728)... . . Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter 
& Co, | MDCCCXCIV. 


Small 8vo, 6 x 3}} inches (type), pp. 336. 


[137. 18—-] The | Confession of Faith | of the | Assembly of 


Divines | at Westminster | with the Texts of Scripture an- 
nexed. | From the Original Edition printed, under the care of 
the Assembly, by order of | the House of Commons in 1647 ; 
and collated with the Edition issued by Parlia | ment in 
1648. | [ornament] | London: Publishing Office of the | 
Presbyterian Church of England, | 14 Paternoster Square. | 
[no date]. 


Demi 16mo, 4); x 83 inches (block of type), pp. 64. Proofs by reference 
only and entered in side-margin. With historical preface (pp. 5-6) signed by 
““Wm. Carruthers.” 

This edition was prepared by Mr. William Carruthers, of London, and is de- 
signed to restore both the text and the proofs of the Confession of Faith to their 
original form. To this end Mr. Carruthers has reprinted the text of the edition 
of April, (May) 1647, and adduced in the margin the variations of the Parlia- 
mentary edition of 1648. On the second page of the (paper) cover he has 
printed a note in which he illustrates the nature and extent of error that has 
crept into the text of the modern editions of the Confession. Some of these 
errors are petty. ‘‘ The following,’’ he says, ‘‘are of somewhat more import- 
ance :— 

Chap. ix, § i, ¢¢ is inserted in current editions. 

Chap. ix, { v, do is inserted. 

Chap. xiii, § ii, abideth should be abiding. 

Chap. xx, © ii, Contrary to His Word, or_beside it in matters of faith or 
worship—should be, Contrary to His Word ; or beside it if matters of faith or 
worship. 
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Chap. xxii, J vi, Which is not in his power, and for the performance whereof 
he hath no promise of ability from God—should be, Which is not in his own 
power, and for the performance whereof he hath no promise or ability from God. 

Chap. xxv, ii, The visible Church . .. . consists of all those throughout 
the world that profess the true religion, together with their children—should be, 
The visible Church... . consists of all those throughout the world that profess 
the true religion, and of their children. 

“Some of the errors in the Proofs,’’ he adds, ‘‘are very extraordinary. 
An imperfect figure has been misread, or a dropt figure has been overlooked, 
and verses are now printed which have no bearing on the doctrine to be 
‘proved. Thus: 

Chap. v, 4 iii, Job xxxiv, 10, should be 20. 

Chap. v, { v, Psalm Ixxvii, 1, 10, 12, should be 1 to 12. 

Chap. xxi, § i, Deut. xv, to the 20th verse, should be iv, 15-20. 

Chap. xxviii, { iv, Gen. xvii, 7, 9, should be 7, 9, 10. 

Chap. xxix, § iv, 1 Cor. x, 6, should be 16.”’ 


This little pamphlet is the only attempt made in Britain since the issue of the 
‘Collections ’’ of the early eighteenth century to set forth a critically perfected 
text of the Confession. And this confines itself to a reprint of the original 
edition, with the variations of the edition authorized by Parliament—an edition, 


it may be remarked, entirely without significance to the adherents of the 
Confession. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





V. 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
LOS VON ROM! * 


CoMMERCIAL and maritime nations are naturally better acquainted 
with the most distant coasts of the world than with the interior of their 
own countries. This was and is true of the Anglo-Saxon race especially. 
Britannia rules the waves, and the United States together with Britain, 
and the one as well as the other, knows Yokohama, Calcutta and 
Hongkong better than Prague, Briinn and Vienna. Even Shakespeare 
had his own geography, according to which he put Bohemia on the coast 
instead of in the heart of Europe. And Bohemia is a terra incognita to 
many an English-speaking cosmopolitan who is equally at home in New 
York and in San Francisco, and who sometimes visits Carlsbad, careless 
as to where Germany ends and Bohemia begins. The interior of Europe 
is for an Englishman and an American a dark continent, especially as 
to its nationalities. And therefore, when something extraordinary hap- 
pens in this innermost European interior of the Austrian Cis-Leithania, 
it is to our Atlantic neighbors the more obscure in proportion to the 
distance of this region from the sea, and to its kaleidoscopic grouping of 
nations and tongues. In Cis-Leithania the foreigner alternately meets 
Slavs and Germans. Prague isa Bohemian city, but the foreigner when 
he arrives there does not need to hear a word of the Bohemian language 
if he lodges in a Chauvinistic German hotel. Vienna is a German city; 
but there are more Bohemians in Vienna than in Prague, and a foreigner 
could live in the Bohemian quarter for a week without needing to speak 
a word of German. This, of course, must greatly confuse the for- 
eigner—who is necessarily a superficial observer—and when he reads in 
the papers of such a movement as the Los von Rom, he has to ask, Is 
this a general or a partial movement, a Bohemian or a German one ? 

Los von Rom is for the present a purely German movement. The 
geographical boundaries between Bohemians and Germans in Austria 
are well-nigh extinct. But, on the contrary, the boundaries of lan- 
guage for Bohemians and Germans are sharply fixed as never before— 
not excepting even the time of John Hus, when he saved the University 
of Prague for Bohemians. These boundaries, invisible on the maps, which 
cannot be drawn upon them indeed, because they interlace to the right 


* [This paper has been kindly translated for the REVIEW from the author’s MS. 
by the Rev. Messrs. Vaclav Losa and Charles E. Edwards.—EDITORS. ] 
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and to the left like a spider’s web, establish in the village, no less than 
in the city, that national Chauvinism, that intolerant selfish nationalism, 
which is so epidemic in this age—one of the hateful features of the jin 
de siécle of the nineteenth century. ‘‘ America for Americans!’’ 
‘* Britain for Britons!’’ etce., ete. Where do they speak otherwise 
to-day ? And who would be against it, if every one would be lord of 
his own house? On this ground reasons might even be found why the 
Transvaal should not be left to the Boers, or China to the Chinese. 
Modern nationalism is simply the medieval principle uf fist law. The 
stronger has the right to swallow the weaker. The Austrian Germans 
assert against the Austrian Slavs this right of hegemony, of privilege 
as to language, as to commerce, and as to politics. The Slavs combined 
are stronger numerically than the Germans, but they are split up into 
sections. They have such different aims that a Bohemian, a Pole and a 
Slovenian cannot unite in solid front even against Germans, and thus 
these, though numerically weaker, dominate and defend their own 
‘¢ Besitzstand’’ and alter the geographical idea of an Austrian Empire 
into the ethnographical idea of a German one. With all seriousness 
they proclaim, ‘‘ Austria for Germans!’ The Austrian Empire would 
not be against it. It was German and it is German. Yet not so much 
now as in the times of o/im, when the German Kaiser was also the 
Austrian Kaiser, and when the Slavonic nationalities of Austria, espe- 
cially the Bohemians, oppressed by feudal service to the nobility and by 
the spiritual feudalism of Rome, signified little in the Austrian Empire 
for culture, and in politics nothing. To-day the Bohemian nation 
occupies two-thirds of Bohemia and three-fourths of Moravia, as com- 
pared with the German element, and has its representatives in all the 
countries of Cis-Leithania. As to culture, it stands first among all 
Slavonic nations; and if it were not dragging the yoke of bigotry and 
clericalism, it would in Cis-Leithania soon -be master of the political 
situation. 

The Austrian Germans observed this danger, and in the times of 
Badeni, when the scale was strongly inclining in favor of Bohemians, 
they sought for means that did not and will not fail them. The Papal 
Kirchenstaat or temporal power is reduced in Italy to the Vatican and 
its belongings. But in Austria it is yet in existence, at least within the 
bounds of Cis-Leithania. Therefore nothing could be more dangerous 
to the existence of the Austrian state, at least in the eyes of those who 
are the arbiters, than a centrifugal movement away from Rome. It is 
certainly understood to-day, and it was at least deemed probable before, 
that to create an anti-Romish movement would be the same as to put a 
pistol against the breast of this or that organizer of a definite political 
regime in the Austrian Government. ‘‘ Give what I want or—-—!”’ 
This was the expectation. And when, about two years ago, during the 
political demonstrations, a German student of medicine in Vienna was 
making a speech, and haranguing in behalf of the Pan-German idea 
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(he was afterwards suspended from the University for this, but got his 
degree later, nevertheless), he was the first to utter publicly the motto 
‘* Ios von Rom!’’ This motto, accepted at first only as a political 
weapon of German nationalism against the imminent preponderance of 
the Austrian Slavs, seemingly supported by clericalism—this motto was 
the spark which did not flash only to expire, but kindled a flame. 
‘‘Durch hundert tausend zucht es schnell 

Und aller Augen blitzen hell; 

Der Deutsche bieder, fromm und stark, 

Beschiitz die heil’ ge Landesmarck,”’ 
sing the Germans, in all the world, in the well-known song, ‘‘ Es braust 
ein Ruf wie Donnerhell.’’ And the Austrian Germans sing this and act 
accordingly. Los von Rom! shot through them like an electric spark. 
It did not kindle fires everywere, but it touched hundreds of thousands. 
Even to this time it has enflamed and still enflames tens of thousands. 
What that medical student proclaimed—from a national Chauvinism, 
more or less, or at least from a national enthusiasm, which has no connec- 
tion at all with creeds—that, the political leaders and trained parliamen- 
tarians of the Germans, Schoenerer and Wolf (who not long ago were 
grandly portrayed by Mark Twain), put on the drum of political agita- 
tion. For the reason that the Ultramontanes began to support the 
Slavonic party (according to our conviction, only in appearance) Schoe- 
nerer’s threat was fulfilled comparatively soon—that he would allure ten 
thousand Catholics from Rome. Of the first ten thousand Germans that 
left the Romish Church, many remained without any Church connection. 
Many joined the Old Catholics. Nevertheless, the main body of them 
joined the Evangelical Church, that is to say, the Lutheran. For 
Luther—‘‘ das ist der grésste Deutsche:’’ Hus the greatest Bohemian, 
Calvin the Frenchman, but Luther the German. And because the 
Lutheran Church in Austria is almost entirely German, and the Re- 
formed Church, on the other hand, almost entirely Bohemian, how could 
Schoenerer and Wolf counsel otherwise than to join the Lutherans? If 
they had joined the Reformed Church, they would have gone from bad 
to worse, from the rain to the cataract—that is, in that case Germans 
would have gone over to the Bohemians. Such was the plain warning 
of Schoenerer’s newspaper, Unverfdlschte deutsche Worte. 

And so the movement Los von Rom was at the beginning wholly 
political, and it remains so to-day to a great extent. Yet the political 
coloring of this movement is fading. Schoenerer and Wolf, et consortes, 
though they be Los von Rom, very seldom go to Wittenberg, very seldom 
darken the doors of a Lutheran church. But politics, and politics only, 
does not absorb every German’s life; and thus many a one because he 
has deserted Romanism for Protestantism, seeks to investigate it more 
closely. Perhaps he has never heard a Protestant sermon or taken part 
in a Protestant service. And he has had an idea which is common in 
Austria among Catholics (who are religiously ignorant, though they may 
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be among the cultured classes) that Protestantism is simply a weakened 
solution of Romanism; or, again, that it is simply a negation of every- 
thing, even of pure Christianity. And so wheu any one with such an 
idea begins to interest himself in Protestantism, even from sheer curi- 
osity, and when he learns what Rosegger says (who of al) the Austrian 
Germans most frequently repeats the statement), that nowhere is the 
teaching of Christ heard in such purity as among the Evangelicals — 
then no wonder that many a German who seceded from Rome at first for 
the sake of Schoenerer, now adheres to the Evangelical Church for the 
sake of Christ. That is to say, the movement Los von Rom, which at 
first was only a German national one, is now changing slowly into a 
religious one. It is gradually making less noise, just as shallow waters 
are the noisiest and still waters run deep. Even so the quieter the 
Los von Rom becomes the deeper it becomes and the more religious. 

And this fact must rejoice the heart of Reformed Bohemians, and of 
every true Protestant believer of the whole world. It is true that this 
movement in favor of Protestantism in Austria is thus far purely Ger- 
man, but it is no more merely political. Thus far the Lutheran Church 
is gaining from it, not the Reformed, because this is Bohemian. But 
the Chinese wall of national Chauvinism is not eternally impenetrable to 
mighty progressive ideas. The national walls in Austria will not last 
forever. They will end with a victory for one side and a defeat for the 
other, or (God grant it!) by the reconciliation of both. 

To-day, among Bohemians, nationalism swallows up everything, and 
especially the most important things. So far, there is among Bohemians 
only one party that is thorough—quite often not prudent or tactful, but 
with a sense for the better things—the party of the Realists, led by 
Prof. Masaryk and the editor Dr. Herben. Naturally these two are 
also Los von Rom men, and they joined the Protestant Church, 
which in Bohemia is the Reformed. Masaryk and Herben have within 
them besides Christ, also Tolstoi, Ruskin, Conte and tutti quanti. I say 
besides, and they have not yet come so far that they can judge 0 fvds 
xdvra, that is, all through Christ. But we can guarantee that there is 
in Masaryk and Herben a good deal larger percentage of positive Chris- 
tianity, and especially evangelical Protestantism, than in Schoenerer and 
Wolf. For the conversion of these leaders of the Realistic party was 
at first entirely through inward causes, which were personal, truly 
religious, and not conditioned by politics, though of course, here and 
there, influencing politics. These Realistic leaders were determined to 
separate from Rome a long time before any one even among the Austrian 
Germans dreamed of Los von Rom. And_this, we say, is typical. The 
Apostle Paul once considered the conversion of Israel to Christ pos- 
sible, for the reason that he was himself an Israelite. Therefore, as 
long as there are in the Bohemian nation born Protestant leaders such as 
Palacky and Safarik, and as long as such men in this nation as the 
foremost Realistic leaders can separate from Rome, so long is there a 
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capacity in this nation for returning to that situation from which they 
were burned out, harried out, forced out, namely, to the Reformation. 
But in the meantime the Bohemian nation has been, as a rule, a 
lackey of Rome and a contemptible assistant of clericalism and reaction- 
ism. And just because the Goliaths of the German Philistines are 
apostatizing—according to Rome—the Herolds (Dr. Herold is the leader 
of the Young Czechs) of the Bohemian Israel offer themselves—entirely 
without necessity—as Davids against these Goliaths. But the affair will 
not proceed as smoothly and quickly as in Saul’s reign. It is a per- 
verted politics which the Bohemian Realism rebukes, but which the 
Bohemian nation for the most part adopts. The Bohemian nation 
imitated the Germans in obstructionism in Parliament, and was 
whipped for it. Los von Rom does not pattern after this. On the con- 
trary, it despises this policy, and will have its whipping, too. Romish 
clericalism being sure of a dog-like submissiveness from Bohemians, and 
fearing the determination of the descendants of Vandals and Goths, 
strokes the Germans with the fur and strikes Bohemians in the face ; 
which is just what each deserves. But on this very account even a nation 
of slaves, as the foremost Bohemian poet, Svatopluk Cech, called his 
people, must at last lose patience with Rome. In the meantime aversion 
appears only here and there—and, stupidly enough, in the new Cyrillo- 
Methodianism, which is the endeavor to supplant the Latin by the old 
Slavonic language, and thus feed the wolf, leaving the goat to the 
eagle, that is not to injure a hair of Rome. This is the case in Dr. 
Iska’s national Catholicism, in which he advocates some kind of quod- 
libet, so indefinite that it is hardly possible to take it seriously. But all 
these and similar phenomena are only flashes that do not strike or burn 
and are not even accompanied by the rolling of thunder. These, if the 
Lord of Hosts has so determined, may prove in time to be the premoni- 
tions of a storm in which a something will thunder more mightily than 
the present German Los von Rom—before which Rome will take to its 
heels as once the Crusaders, with their cardinal, fled before the Hussites 
at Domazlic. Of course such a prophecy has its conditions—Deo 
volente. And even with this condition it cannot be proclaimed for 
to-morrow. It will take years yet befure the Bohemian Reformed 
Church will be able to fish in the deep, as the German Lutheran Church 
does to-day. Nevertheless, here a hundred years will not divide Hus 
from Luther. For the present we have to rejoice that what is happen- 
ing happens. The growth of the German Evangelical Church in Austria 
is at least a moral support for the Bohemian Evangelical Church. 
According to the official report of the Imperial Evangelical Consistory, 
2703 converts from Rome joined the Lutheran Church and 233 con- 
verts the Reformed Church, from the 1st of July to December 31, 1899 
—altogether 2936 persons. Vice versa, 338 persons left the Church, so 
that the net increase was 2598 accessions from the Romish Church. For 
the whole year 1899 the net gain for both Churches from conversions was 
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5620 persons, of whom 5372 came from the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the first quarter of 1900, 1280 persons went over from the Roman 
Catholic Church, and so it steadily goes on. In northern Bohemia, in 
the city of Vienna, in Griitz and elsewhere, Los von Rom is becoming 
quietlr. From the beginning of this movement up to the present 
time Rome certainly has lost 16,000 persons, and of these Protestant- 
ism has gained from 10,000 to 12,000. Urdoubtedly the first flood will 
lessen, but the stream will flow on. The audacity of Schoenerer in the 
Reichsrath at Vienna is remarkable, for he does not wish any one to be 
a member with full privileges in his caucus who is not Los von Rom. 
And this, Schoenerer dares to proclaim through the public press in the 
largest ecclesiastical state in the world which the Pope can claim as his 
own. These are certainly characteristic things, in conjunction with 
those that happen in France and elsewhere, ominous for Rome. 

Are they at the same time promising for Protestantism? That is 
the question. The Protestant west of Europe can very easily kill Los 
von Rom in the east and in the heart of Europe. It needs only to 
bring into this movement a stream of our unhappy sectarianism— 
which in English-speaking lands alone is comparatively harmless and 
sometimes even usefui. It is necessary to notice that neither Schoenerer 
and Wolf nor Masaryk and Herben join any denomination imported 
from beyond the sea into Austria. Austria has already had a Reforma- 
tion, both German and Bohemian, and the remnants of it had a resur- 
rection when the Tolerance Patent was published in 1781. And these 
historic Churches, Lutheran and Reformed, are the only points arcund 
which the movement in Austria, centrifugal from Rome, may crystallize. 
To-day, among Germans, such a centre is the Lutheran Church. If the 
movement away from Rome crosses over the Chinese wall of nationalisin 
and if it spreads even among the Bohemian people, it will redound to 
the growth of the Reformed Church. Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, not to speak of other denominations beyond the sea, will 
not penetrate into any Catholic nation of the European continent. There 
are many reasons for this. And only foreigners who are supporting and 
directing such missionary enterprises are unable to see what to us is 
clear as the day. Sectarianism, like the mistletoe on a tree and not 
otherwise, can get its life only from us, from the Churches already in 
existence which are evangelical and whose roots are deep in history. 
And alas! this parasitical course is commencing, and that, too, against 
the Reformed Church. 

Thus our joy in the movement Los von Rom is not unmixed. While 
in Klostergrab, where the Thirty Years’ War began through the destruc- 
tion of the Evangelical Church in 1618, the cornerstone is being Jaid 
for the new Evangelical Church building, and the Gospel among Ger- 
mans, through the Los von Rom, is cutting at least a narrow way from 
the Bohemian Rudohori up to the Styrian and Tyrolean Alps—western 
Protestantism is committing the same mistake in Austria that it did in 
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Italy, through the same denominationalism. There, instead of com- 
bining under the banner of the Waldensians exclusively, as the western 
denominations ought to do, efforts for evangelization are divided in 
order that this or that denomination may proclaim at home, ‘‘ We have 
a Church in Italy right under the eyes of the Pope!’’ Perhaps only 
Presbyterians have the better understanding of the matter (we so read 
at least in their journals) that to strengthen the Continental Protestant 
Churches is the safest way to evangelize Catholic Europe and thus to 
help the Los von Rom. The present Austrian Los von Rom proves this 
view perfectly. And Germans, in the German Empire—especially the 
Evangelischer Bund, supporting this movement materially and morally 
with all its power—does not try in the least to import into Austria either 
its organization or its ‘‘ Old Lutheranism.”’ 

The matter grows under our pen against our will, and yet we must 
add one more thing. What is the Government doing, and what is 
Rome doing against Los von Rom? The Governmentand Rome are 
one here, and do against Los von Rom all they can. But stakes and 
dungeons are possible no more, and the chicaneries which are sometimes 
perpetrated throvgh existing laws cannot go on indefinitely. Here and 
there a theologian from Germany is refused Austrian citizenship; a 
city refuses a Jocation for a new evangelical church, etc. But this can- 
not go on eternally. The Evangelical Church is recognized (not estab- 
lished) by the Government, and as such has her autonomy incorporated 
in State legislation, which the Reichsrath only could change to the injury 
of Protestantism. And that will not happen so long as Germans are 
the most efficient element in the Austrian Parliament, and especially 
that cannot happen now, when the whole of Schoenerer’s caucus in the 
Reichsrath writes over its portal, ‘‘ Lasciate Roma voi ch’entrate.’’ And 
lastly, the gray Austrian Emperor himself, always tolerant and kind to * 
his heart’s core, and joined in fellowship with the German Kaiser and 
the King of Italy, knows that ‘‘ Roma intangibile’’ is not the Pope’s 
Rome, but the Rome of the King. The times when the Pope could 
dispose of thrones and commanded urbi et orbi are tempi passati. New 
opportunities have come, and the question is only whether those who 
profess the pure Gospel will know how to profit by them for the growth 
of God’s kingdom, or whether they will miss them. This last is also 
only too possible, and in Bohemia even probable; and therefore may the 
Holy Spirit be merciful to the people of John Hus! 


KLoBouKy, MoRAVIA. FERDINAND CISAR. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


From time immemorial the opening of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland had always been on a Thursday, and the closing 
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ceremonies carried out on the evening of the Monday ten days later. 
This year the beginning of a new century was marked by the opening of 
the Assembly on a Monday, so that by closing on the Friday of the 
following week the same length of time'could be obtained for its sessions, 
and ministers would require to be absent from their parishes only a 
single Sunday. As to the advisability of the change there had, of 
course, been genera] agreement; but in the issue judgments were diverse. 
Formerly the great mass of the work was set down for deliberation in 
the unbroken week, leaving the by-ends for preliminary and winding-up 
details. This year there was not the same concentration of effort, and 
the older men especially felt the work dragging wearily before the end 
of the first week came, and with it the much-needed rest of the Sabbath. 
Another result was that the attendance at the great closing address was 
smaller than usual, and that with a Moderator more popular than ordi- 
nary. And then the amusing consequence of the change for our friends 
in the far Hebrides and the isles of Orcady is, that instead of their 
being absent from their pulpits only two Sundays as under the former 
regime, they must now spend three Sundays in the metropolis if they 
are to be able to report their full diligence in attending all the meetings 
from the opening to the close of the Assembly. 

The present bearer of the most honored name in the Church of 
Scotland, Norman McLeod (cousin of the great Norman), yielded place 
in the Moderator’s chair to Dr. Mitchell—also an honored name, both 
in his own Church and in the United Free Church, where his uncle, Dr. 
Murray Mitchell, the greatest Christian missionary (according to The 
Atheneum) ever given to India, is now the Nestor of its ranks, honored 
and revered of all. Dr. Mitchell has been for nearly forty years minis- 
ter of the parish of South Leith, serving one of the largest congrega- 
tions in the Church of Scotland, and not only among all his people 
(3000 members) but throughout the whole Church, where his ready 
tongue, his ready wit, his ready hand are matters of familiar knowledge, 
his elevation to the highest dignity of the Church was received with the 
greatest cordiality. Knowing nothing of the mysteries of Standing 
Orders and the true inwardness of the beauty of the distinction between 
an amendment and an addendum to a motion (for all his spare time and 
energy have been given to foreign travel and the study of languages), 
he was fortunate in having his occupancy of the Chair cast in quiet and 
sweetly reasonable times. His closing address—‘‘ The Minister : in the 
Manse, in the Pulpit, in the Parish ’’—was a transcript from his wide 
experience, pervaded by the most earnest Christian purposefulness, and 
as such, has been largely read and much admired. His counsel to young 
ministers to avoid debt at the beginning of their career and to all minis- 
ters to guard against stinginess throughout the whole of it, his simple 
plan for the solution of the great problem of the lapsed by getting each 
family in the congregation to undertake the care of one such family 
exclusively for a twelvemonth, his plea for consecutive preaching 
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through the books of the Bible, and his pleading for a definite attempt 
on the part of ministers at the reviving of the almost lost habit of family 
worship—these and such like counsels make up an address that was fol- 
lowed with the keenest interest and must surely in God’s providence be 
fraught with far-reaching good. 

As has been already suggested, the whole Assembly was preéminently 
quiet. No burning question was up for discussion, and, as usual in such 
circumstances, there were neither occasions of exceptional interest to the 
ordinary hearer nor speeches of exceptional brilliancy. Everything ran 
toward the ordinary and routine. Only on three occasions did the 
interest quicken to something like fervor, and that on widely difterent 
subjects—the Confession of Faith, Christian Unity and Church In- 
terests. 

The first was a discussion as to the powers of the Church in regard to 
the Confession cf Faith. The Committee which had been appointed to 
consider the whole question was divided against itself. Dr. Muir, the 
Church’s greatest lawyer, Jr. Scott, the leader of the Assembly, and 
the Procurator argued that the Confession of Faith, being embodied in 
an act of Parliament as the Confession of the Church, could only be 
altered by consent of the Legislature to proposals of the Church. The 
Church, of course, has power to interpret her own Standards, and has 
unquestionable independence of jurisdiction statutorily guaranteed. 
Principal Story and Sheriff Vary Campbell, on the other hand, argued 
that the Confession itself reserved the power of alteration, and they laid 
such emphasis on the Church’s right of interpretation and independence 
of jurisdiction as to make these infer the power to alter. Of course 
both law and logic lay with the former, and they were victorious in the 
final vote—no doubt to the satisfaction of some outsiders, who will find 
in this a new occasion for declaiming against the alliance between Church 
and State. But it is matter of common knowledge that to-day the 
Church of Scotland is the freest Church in Christendom—and further, 
that no Church, however free of State connection it may declare itself 
to be, has power to alter its Constitution (of which its Confession is 
always an essential part) without the risk of being brought before the 
tribunal of the civil court. 

In pursuance of conferences which had taken place with members of 
other Churches for the promotion of Christian unity, a deputation con- 
sisting of the Episcopal Bishop of St. Andrews and the most eloquent 
preachers of the (till lately) Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
made their appearance on the floor of the General Assembly. Bishop 
Wilkinson, in a speech of the loftiest spiritual reach, pleaded for a day 
of prayer for the furtherance of this great end, and Dr. Whyte, of 
Free St. George’s, followed with a quaintly humorous dissertation of a 
fine old Puritan flavor. Dr. John Smith (minister of what was for- 
merly Broughton Place United Presbyterian Church) made a moderate 
and manly speech, as was expected of him. And then followed a most 
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interesting but rather unfortunate discussion: for Church Union got 
mixed up with Christian Unity, and what all men must surely have 
desired in the way of the latter was denied by some in the supposed in- 
terests of the former. In this way things came to be said which had 
much better been left unsaid; but before many minutes had passed’ the 
Assembly’s mind was purged of the confusion, and the day of prayer 
was resolved on. 

In the stirring days of the ’80s, when the cry for Disestablishment 
rose from every Radical platform, the Church Interests was always the 
great day of the Assembly; stirring speeches in the defense of our 
ancient Church and burning enthusiasm were the order of the day. Of 
late, however, the question of the relation of the National Church to the 
other Churches has not been so prominently before the country, so that 
the Church Interests day was quieter. But this year things were 
changed. Principal Rainy, the great organizer of the Union between 
the Free and the United Presbyterian Churches, consummated last Octo- 
ber, declared on the floor of the United Free Church Assembly that no 
union with the Church of Scotland was conceivable on a basis that left 
the Establishment principle an open question—and with this sentiment 
the great majority of his hearers concurred. The gauntlet of Disestab- 
lishment thus so openly thrown down in the first regular Assembly of the 
United Free Church—and that after all the protests that the Union of the 
Churches was in no way for politica] ends!—was taken up on the Church 
Interests day by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, one of the most honored members of the General Assembly, and 
Dr. Scott, its business leader. Their speeches were followed with the 
deepest interest and carried the liveliest conviction. Other Churches 
may forget their principles and change their policy; that which began 
with the Claim of Right in 1843 may end in 1900 in “‘ stark Voluntary- 
ism;’’ but the Church of Scotland, jealously guarding her ancient heri- 
tage and firmly maintaining the alliance b2tween Church and State, will 
go on steadfastly seeking to fulfill her duty to the people as the people’s 
Church—in charity toward all other Churches, and rejoicing in so far as 
they succeed in establishing the kingdom of God in the land—asking 
only that her own ancient rights and privileges shall not be tampered 
with, and resolutely declaring readiness to defend the same. To such 
sentiments as these the whole Assembly agreed as one man. We all 
deplore—and many in the other Churches must deplore—the speech of 
Principal Rainy. But our duty is perfectly clear. 

The various mission agencies of the Church were reported to be in a 
healthy and vigorous state; in particular the Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee gave in a worthy record of work accomplished and a proof of 
very signal confidence reposed in the Church of Scotland. The former 
is represented by an income of over £50,000, which, however, would be 
more than doubled if only the contributions of the members of the 
Church were regularly one penny per week. The latter lies in the offer 
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made by the Trustees, to hand over as a free gift to the Church of Scot- 
land the East African Scottish Mission, which has been at work during 
the last ten years, and at the present moment represents an endowment 
of £37,000. As the Convener puts it in his report: ‘‘ Perhaps no such 
offer was ever made to a Church.’’ That a mercantile company of 
Christian men should have such signal confidence in the missionary 
instinct of our Church is a thing most gratifying, as the Assembly 
specially took note of in authorizing the Committee most heartily to 
accept the gift. In 1903 the agency will come into our charge. 

The Home Mission report was full of encouragement, as was also the 
Colonial Committee’s. Dr. Gillespie continues his strenuous efforts on 
behalf of the small livings of our Church; there are still 274 parishes 
in the Church with incomes of less than £200. But that all the livings 
will be raised to this modest sum in the very near future is the aim of 
the Committee on Small Livings, and must surely be the hope of the 
whole Church. 

CricHTON, MIDLOTHIAN, Apam W. FErcusson. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED FREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


You ask me to say something of the Assembly from the Free Church 
side, but that is rather a difficult task, for the two Churches are now so 
conjoined that it is not easy to separate, even in thought, the one from 
the other. 

One thing may be mentioned to begin with—that the meetings were 
held in the Hall which used to be occupied by the Free Church Assem- 
bly. This was resolved upon with some difficulty, because the member- 
ship of the court is now much larger than it was, and the Synod Hall of 
the United Presbyterian Church was the more commodious place of the 
two. But the Assembly Hall is much better suited for deliberation, and 
the fizal decision was in its favor. Nor was there any cause to regret it, 
for, as it turned out, the crowds attending were never overwhelming. The 
fact, however, of the place being familiar gave to the Free Church sec- 
tion of the meetings the feeling of still being at home. 

The Moderator—Dr. Kennedy—was from the United Presbyterian 
side, and under the Chair was a United Presbyterian lawyer-—Mr. Rob- 
son—who was associated with another in the office of legal adviser of 
the Church, while the same body furnished one of the Clerks. But all 
the other officials—the two Clerks, the Deputy Clerk, and the Procura- 
tor (Mr. Charles Guthrie)—were men who have for years been con- 
spicuous in the Free Church Assembly. 

In the Assembly one of the first pieces of business taken up has always 
been that of the Committee for the Conversion of the Jews. As it hap- 
pens, the United Presbyterian Church had had no such direct mission of 
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its own, although it was in the habit of contributing liberally to the 
work done by other Churches. Now, however, it fell gladly into line, 
and as the result the United Church is to undertake a new enterprise at 
Hebron. Under it, therefore, there are now four important stations— 
one at Pesth, another at Constantinople and two in Palestine—the other 
of the two being at Tiberias. Some good work has also been done among 
the Jews of Edinburgh. 

Principal Rainy continues to be recognized as the leader of the House. 
How highly he is esteemed may be guessed when it is said that on the 
first day of the Assembly a presentation was made to him by admiring 
friends of five thousand guineas, or, roughly speaking, of more than 
twenty-two thousand dollars. He spoke often, and again and again 
helped to extricate the Assembly from difficulties into which it had fallen. 
He is Convener of the Highland Committee, and in that capacity he 
had occasion to refer to the unhappy secession which has taken place in 
connection with the Union—the extent of it, he said, had been very 
much exaggerated. Ninety congregations were claimed to have been 
established by the secessionists, but a number of these consisted of 
detached groups of people which formerly were attached to specific 
centres. All the same some twenty-five ministers are now in a state of 
separation, and are supported by a good many pious men and women. 
It is a pity that at this time of day a small and narrow sect should have 
been formed, but it isa sign of the times and Dr. Rainy lives in the 
hope that by conciliation many of them may be prevalied on to return. 
In this branch of work the United Presbyterian Church has had 
little concern. It has only one or two congregations in the High- 
lands; but its interest in that region of the country will now, no doubt, 
increase. 

Another subject with which the Free Church has hitherto had specially 
to do is that of the support of the Sustentation Fund. Its object is to 
provide an equal stipend for all ministers, wherever they are placed. By 
its means ordinances have been maintained in the poorest and most out- 
of-the-way districts of the country, and for some time the hope has 
been cherished that, out of. the central fund, an equal dividend of £200 
a year might be forthcoming for all. This hope has in the meantime 
been frustrated, Dr. Ross Taylor, the Convener of the Committee, 
being obliged to announce a large falling off in the amount contributed. 
This deficit is freely spoken of as the price which the Free Church has 
had to pay for the Union. It is, many say, a small price for so great 
an object. But whether or no, it is something which has brought home 
to many households the fact that no great end is ever to be accomplished 
without individual suffering. The United Presbyterian ministers are 
sustained differently. Each congregation provides for its own minister, 
the givings of the poorer congregations being supplemented out of an 
Augmentation Fund. It is hoped that by and by a scheme may be found 
combining the advantages of both systems. It is calculated that, if 
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nothing unforeseen occurs, the combined income of the two Churches will 
next year amount to over £1,000,000. 

One of the most important pieces of business which the Assembly was 
called on to transact was that of appointing a successor to Dr. Rainy in 
the New College. A United Presbyterian—Dr. McEwen —was elected, 
and the choice has given, on the whole, a great measure of satisfaction. 
But two Free Churchmen were disappointed, either of whom would 
have filled the vacant chair with distinction. Prof. Lindsay is one of 
our ablest Church historians, and you in America are well acquainted 
with the gifts of Dr. Stalker. Dr. Lindsay is already in a chair which 
he adorns, but it is a great grief to his friends that Dr. Stalker has 
never attained to an office for which he is known to be peculiarly qualified. 
Tt is some consolation to think that he is preserved to the pulpit in which 
he shines. Prof. McEwen is a most accomplished man, and we look 
forward to his work with confidence. 

The union with the Free Church of a body which was known to hold 
very advanced views about the connectio# of Church and State, natu- 
rally Jed to a feeling of curiosity as to how the subject would be treated 
at the Assembly. What intensified the feeling was the circumstance 
that in the Kstablished Church a hope had sprung up that all the Scottish 
Churches might now be persuaded to draw closer together. It was even 
argued that at least a federal union might be brought about on the prin- 
ciple of allowing for open questions; and many talked as if a new 
National Church might be created, Voluntaries and Establishment-men 
being peacefully embraced within one fold. As it turned out, however, 
all those imaginings proved illusory. The report of the Committee was 
moderate enough. It intimated that, as before, Disestablishment must be 
insisted on, but it did not quite slap the Established Church in the face. 
But the two men who moved and seconded the adoption of the report— 
Dr. Rainy and Dr. Hutton—made such outspoken speeches that the idea 
of a possible general amalgamation was from that moment. seen to be 
not worth talking about. Nobody was surprised at the position taken 
up by Dr. Hutton, He has always been known to be—well, a fanati- 
eal Voluntary; and in so many words he intimated that not only would 
he not unite with the Established Church, but he would have no dealings 
with it in any way. But Dr. Rainy has hitherto been more reserved. 
He has insisted that the present State Church must be disestablished, but 
he has never before proclaimed himself as opposed to the alliance of 
Church and State under any circumstances. This position is not one to 
which his own Church has hitherto given its assent. It has been satisfied 
to say that no Establishment is possible just now, leaving the question of 
the future open. For Dr. Rainy, therefore, who is regarded by the 
world as entitled to speak for the Free Church officially, to proclaim 
himself a Voluntary was felt to be an act-of no small significance, and 
has, in fact, been accepted by the Established Church as an intimation 
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that it need not talk of negotiations or compromise with its Noncon- 
forming neighbors. 

In both Churches the subject of Foreign Missions has always had a chief 
place, and it, of course, received prominent attention at this Assembly. 
The new Convener, Dr. Henderson, a Free Churchman, and the report 
which he submitted, the first since his appointment, was listened to with 
special interest. He is a son-in-law of the late Dr. Candlish, and has 
already distinguished himself as one of the Assembly’s Clerks and asa 
clear-headed ecclesiastic. It is a great and various field which he has 
to superintend, and he will require all the help that caa be given by two 
able Secretaries, Dr. George Smith (the father of Dr. G. A. Smith, 
whose works are so well known) and the Rev. James Buchanan. 

The Free Church has always taken the lead among .Presbyterian 
Churches ia providing ordinances on the Continent of Europe. It has 
in the different countries some twenty stations, a good account of which 
was given by Mr. Brown Douglas, an Edinburgh advocate, who has 
for years done good service in this connection. He is a Free Church- 
man, and continues to be Convener of the Continental Committee, but 
there will now be associated with him in the office a United Presbyterian 
minister, Dr. Aitken, of Dundee. Two more stations were added by the 
Union to the list—one at San Remo, another at Algiers. 

I do not know that there is anything more of interest to tell, except 
that the Free Church Monthly, which I have had the privilege of editing 
for thirty years, has now been amalgamated with the Missionary Record 
of thé United Presbyterian Church, and that a combined organ is being 
issued from month to month under the title of the Missionary Record of 
the United Free Church of Scotland. It has a circulation of over one 
hundred and fifty thousand. My own connection with the literary work 
of the Church will cease, at my own request, with the present year, but I 
shall then have the pleasure of handing the whole control of the journal 
to a very capable United Presbyterian minister, Dr. George Robson, of 
Perth. 


KIRKCALDY, SCOTLAND. Norman L. WALKER. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S. A. 


Tue one hundred and thirteenth General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America met in Calvary Church, 
Philadelphia, May 16, 1901. Philadelphia, where the General Assem- 
bly was organized, was for many years the capital of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the sense of being the seat of its Congress. The people of 
the city early learned the art, as they had always possessed the spirit, of 
hospitality. That the spirit and the art have not been lost was shown 
clearly in the admirable and admirably carried out program of the local 
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Committee of Arrangements. The individual Commissioners were most 
comfortably cared for in the City of Homes. The reception which the 
Committee tendered to the Assembly in the Academy of Fine Arts was 
a notable and beautiful function. It was a most happy idea to gather 
together a temporary Presbyterian historical exhibition or museum to 
enlarge the information or refresh the memory of the Commissioners; 
and to say that this was done under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry C. McCook is to say that the idea was splendidly realized. The 
excursion of the Assembly to Princeton to see the University and the 
Theological Seminary, and the entertainment by the University, will 
always be remembered by the members of the Assembly as a delightful 
experience. The retiring Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Dickey, 
called to preach the opening sermon at the beginning of the new cen- 
tury, could not have chosen a more appropriate subject than the Kingdom 
of God. This subject he unfolded scripturally and historically with 
clearness, truth and force. The movement of Israel’s history toward 
the Kingdom in its New Testament form was finely described, and the 
Kingdom of God in its ultimate mode as the explanation and final cause 
of ali history was presented as the inspiration of the Church in the era 
opened by the twentieth century. The discourse was listened to with 
close attention and sympathetic interest by a congregation which crowded 
the church. 

The election of a Moderator is always one of the interesting acts of a 
great deliberative body. It was made especially interesting at this time 
by the eminence of the two candidates, the entire absence of unfortunate 
personal feeling and the sharply defined issue which the election brought 
to trial. We who supported the candidate who was not elected, besides 
pointing to conspicuous and invaluable services rendered by him to the 
truth and the Church, thought that there would be a poetic justice in 
specially honoring him in the city of his birth and in his own church. 
From this city he had gone bearing precious seed, and now that he bad 
returned bringing his sheaves with him, we felt that the occasion was 
one for his ‘‘ triumph.’’ But unhappily for his candidacy, he lived on 
the Atlantic seaboard; and his three immediate predecessors also lived 
there. It was felt that the East was a little too obviously the ‘ pre- 
dominant partner.’’ Meanwhile, the Pacific Slope sent a candidate whose 
devotion to the Church’s interest under difficult conditions, and whose 
learning and ability all were agreed deserved the highest consideration, 
and this consideration the majority concluded could best be shown by 
electing him Moderator of this Assembly. In this way the body 
obtained, on the one hand, in Dr. Henry C. Minton a presiding officer 
whose firmness, fairness and dignity impressed themselves on the body 
itself and gave a singularly high tone to its business sessions, and on the 
other retained on the floor Dr. Purves, one of its very best debaters, 
who was heard oftener than he could have been had the election resulted 
difierently, and who strikingly illuminated the subjects he discussed. 
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Scarcely had the Moderator been elected when the Peoria plan of 
appointing Committees was discussed, upon a motion to set it aside. 
The debate, though brief, was animated, and the Commissioners were 
deeply interested. By a very large majority the Assembly declined to 
give up the new rule. On Friday morning the ‘ districts’’ or sections 
of the Assembly met and selected Commissioners for the different Com- 
mittees. The work was finished and the Committees announced on that 
day. It is difficult to say what opinion as to the Peoria plan prevailed 
after the selection. Very little was said publicly on the subject. The 
Committees did their work as well as and no better than Committees 
appointed by the Moderator. 

The reports of the Standing Committees on the benevolent and mission- 
ary work of the Church were heard with great interest, and the addresses 
of the several Secretaries were said by those accustomed to attend 
General Assemblies to have been exceptionally good. The address of 
the Secretary of the Foreign Board, in view of the tragic events in China 
and the criticisms of the conduct of some missionaries, brought to Cal- 
vary Church an audience which crowded the building. Mr. Speer’s 
account of the work of the year, his defense of the missionaries and his 
appeal to the Church to seize the persecution in China as an opportunity 
to advance the great work of the evangelization of the world, the writer 
of this notice thought as noble an address in behalf of missions as he 
had ever heard from a Secretary of any Board. 

The Assembly on Saturday, the 18th, was shocked and grieved by the 
news that the Rev. Dr. Maltbie Babcock, whose charming personality, 
brilliancy as a preacher and abundant labors had made him widely 
known and loved, had just died in Italy. On the floor of the Assembly 
and in the private conversation of members his beautiful and fruitful 
life was rehearsed, and the lessons of it and of its sudden close were 
impressed, 

Perhaps the General Assembly does no greater work than it does in 
its great public meetings, in which the representatives of the whole 
Church are addressed on subjects of profound and immediate interest 
by speakers specially selected in advance. The opening of the twentieth 
eentury offered to the Assembly an opportunity for a series of such meet- 
ings such as few Assemblies enjoy. And speaking for himself alone, the 
writer of this notice thinks that nothing could have done more to deepen 
the faith and renew and strengthen the hope of the Church than the great 
addresses which were made at the three meetings held in the Academy 
of Music, May 17. It would be invidious to speak comparatively of 
these discourses. Every speaker caught the spirit of the occasion and 
was at his very best. The most of them I had heard before, and of 
these certainly it is true that I never heard them when they were better 
in manner or matter. 

One of the most important subjects brought before the Assembly was 
the subject of a new court or series of courts. The proposals sent down 
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to the Presbyteries on this subject deserve and will certainly receive 
very careful attention. 

Every Assembly, or almost every Assembly, has before it a subject 
which stands out prominently as the one which determined the selection 
of its Commissioners, or at least compelled to itself the largest activity 
of the body. In the Assembly of 1901 this prominent position was 
taken by the question of the Revision of the Standards. Two reports 
were presented trom the Committee appointed by the Assembly of 1900. 
The majority report proposed a revision which would include amend- 
ment of the text, a declaratory statement, and a new brief statement of 
the faith of the Church, the latter to become one of the Standards of 
the Church side by side with the present Confession and the two Cate- 
chisms. ‘This was introduced by the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. 
Dickey, in a speech the main object of which was to show how slight 
the change purposed was. In the course of his remarks he praised the 
Westminster symbols and the system of doctrine they embodied. And 
it may properly be said at this point that almost every speaker who 
followed him, whatever side he took, gave them no less hearty praise. 
The report of the minority, which proposed amendments of specific chap- 
ters only, and which opposed the formulation of a new statement of the 
Reformed faith, was read by Dr. McKibbin, of Cincinnati, who de- 
fended it on the ground that while eliminating statements which a 
majority of the Presbyteries held to be objectionable, it preserved the 
system of doctrine which all accepted. Dr. McKibbin attacked espe- 
cially the ‘‘ new creed ’’ feature of the majority report. 

The Rev. Dr. Baker, representing the party opposed to change, now 
offered a resolution to dismiss the subject. It was on this resolution that 
the main debate took place. By a tacit understanding between the 
Moderator and the House the speakers were permitted to debate the 
entire question of revision, and almost every speaker not only opposed 
or advocated dismissal, but announced the positive proposal he was ready 
to defend. 

The debate, which began on Thursday, the 23d, continued until the 
close of the session on Saturday. More than thirty speeches were made, 
and the Assembly sustained the high reputation it has always enjoyed as 
a body of exceptionally able debaters. Those who spoke were greatiy 
helped by the presence of a large audience of churchmen, who were as 
much interested as the members of the Assembly in the question before 
the body. 

On Friday afternoon, by a rising vote of three to one, the Assembly 
refused to dismiss the subject. This brought the report of the minority 
up. It was defeated on Saturday by a vote of 270 against it to 230 in 
its favor. 

Before considering the question of the adoption of the majority report, 
the Assembly adjourned to-meet on Monday. The close vote as between 
the two reports raised the question in the minds of not a few of the 
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Commissioners whether, even if the Assembly should pass the majority 
report, it could be carried through the Presbyteries. This, together with 
the desire which obtains in all deliberative bodies to find in a question of 
method a ground on which all can stand, whether all wish to or not, 
probably led President Moftat to offer the substitute for the majority 
report which, on Monday, was adopted almost unanimously. As this 
substitute was the final action of the Assembly on this subject I present it 
in full: 

‘‘A. We recommend that a Committee, as provided for by the Form 
of Government, Chapter XXIII, Section 3, be appointed by this 
Assembly. 

' «* B, We recommend that this Committee be instructed to prepare and 
submit to the next General Assembly, for such disposition as may seem 
to it wise, a brief statement of our Reformed faith, expressed, so far as 
possible, in untechnical language; the purpose of this statement being to 
give information and a better understanding of our doctrinal beliefs, 
and not with a view to its being a substitute for or an alternative of our 
Confession of Faith. 

‘«C. We further recommend that the Committee be instructed to pre- 
pare amendments of Chapter III; Chapter X, Section 3; Chapter XVI, 
Section 7; Chapter XXII, Section 3; and Chapter XXV, Section 6, of 
our Confession of Faith, either by modification of the text or by 
Declaratory Statement, but by Declaratory Statement so far as possible, 
so as more clearly to express’ the mind of the Church ; with addi- 
tional statements concerning the love of God for all men, missions and 
the Holy Spirit. It being understood that the revision shall in no way 
impair the integrity of the system of doctrine set forth in our Confession 
and taught in Holy Scripture.’’ 

In accordance with this action, the members of the former Com- 
mittee, with the addition of six Presbyters, were appointed as the new 
Committee, of which the Moderator, Dr. Minton, was made Chairman. 
The writer of this notice voted, spoke and labored privately with 
brother Commissioners in behalf of the dismissal of the subject. But 
when that was defeated, he voted heartily for the action which the 
Assembly took. 

It has not fallen to me to be often a member of the General Assem- 
bly. Only once before this year I attended it as a Commissioner. That 
was in 1868. I have had the impression that it would be well if the 
Assembly were a smaller body, and if it met less often than it does. But 
my observation this year effaced that; impression and induced the belief 
that the large attendance and the annual meeting are worth all they 
cost, and, indeed, that they are necessary to the healthy life of the 
Church. 


PRINCETON. JoHN DeWrIrrt. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From May 16 to 25 the sessions of the Forty-first General Assembly of 
this Church were held in Little Rock, Ark. Twenty-eight years before 
the Assembly met in this beautiful Western city, and had left memories 
fragant with affection for many godly men who have since entered into 
rest. The sessions this year were held in the same building, the First 
Church, of which Dr. Welch was for many years minister, and of 
which Rev. 8S. G. Miller is now pastor. The hospitality of the people 
was unbounded, and all the arrangements for the comfort and efficiency 
of the work of the Assembly were excellent. Altogether it was a 
delightful meeting. 

The retiring Moderator was Judge J. W. Martin, a ruling elder in 
the Church where the Assembly met. He asked the Rev. Neander M. 
Woods, D.D., of Memphis, Tenn., to preach the opening sermon. His 
theme was ‘‘ The Sense of Sin,’’ and it was a solemn and fitting mes- 
sage for the present day. In a very handsome way the Assembly made 
Dr. Woods Moderator by a unanimous vote. He made an excellent 
presiding officer, combining courtesy and firmness in a very pleasant 
way. 

There are thirteen Synods and nearly eighty Presbyteries within the 
bounds of the Assembly, and there were almost 200 Commissioners 
present at this meeting, representing about 230,000 members. Among 
them the older, the younger and the middle-aged were well represented. 
Some very able ruling elders were present, and rendered useful service 
to the Assembly. 

A great many overtures were received and disposed of. The reports 
of the various Executive Committees of the Church were presented, 
and showed good progress during the year. These Committees are as 
follows: Home Missions, with office at Atlanta, Ga.; Foreign Missions, 
Nashville, ‘Tenn.; Publication and Sabbath-schools, Richmond, Va.; 
Education for the Ministry, Memphis, Tenn.; and Colored Evangeliza- 
tion, Tuscaloosa, Ala. The Invalid Fund till now has been connected 
with the Home Mission Committee. In almost every respect the reports 
of these Committees were cheering and showed progress. 

The subject of Home Missions engaged the attention of the Assembly 
for some time. At present the Church has a rather complex system. 
The work is conducted partly by the Presbyteries, partly by the Synods 
and partly by the General Assembly. The last is conducted chiefly in 
the newer and weaker Synods. It is felt by some that there is need of 
a simpler plan, and a Committee was appointed to consider the whole 
subject and report te the next Assembly. There is Home Mission work 
in every Synod, and the question of a vigorous and unified policy is one 
of much importance. A new Secretary had to be elected to take the 
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place of the Jate Rev. J. N. Craig, D.D., who had served faithfully 
for many years. The choice after many ballots fell on Rev. S. L. 
Morris, D.D., of Macon, Ga., who accepts the position with the promise 
of much usefulness. ; 

Foreign Mission work prospered during the year. In China there was 
some interruption with work, owing to the troubles there, but the lives 
of no missionaries were lost and very little property was destroyed. 
The fields of the Church happily were not in the most turbulent region, 
and so there was less suffering and loss. The Congo boat—the ‘‘ R. 
L. Lapsley ’’—costing about $12,000 and built by the gifts of the 
Sabbath-schools, has been launched on the upper waters of this great 
river, for the service of the Congo Mission. It will be of great value. 
The contributions this year exceeded those of any year hitherto to 
this cause, and the staff of missionaries is larger than ever. The Sec- 
retary, Dr. Chester, was sent on a special mission to Brazil, and is now 
on his journey. ae 

The report of a pecial Committee on Ecclesiastical Commissions took 
some time, and a minority report was adopted, defining their nature and 
function more clearly, so as to distinguish them from an ordinary Com- 
mittee and from an Executive Committee. This will prove a very useful 
piece of legislation. 
== The new Hymnal which has been in preparation is now completed, 
will soon be published, and is commended to all the people as the author- 
ized book of praise. A very extensive and useful report from an ad 
interim Committee was presented by Dr. Rice on the work of colored 
evangelization, as carried on by the different Churches. The work of 
the Southern Church shows advance in this 1mportant field, but it is still 
far from what it ought to be. Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala., i 
gaining strength and doing good work in training colored ministers. 

More attention than usual was devoted to Sabbath-school and Young 
People’s Society work. The Executive Committee was authorized to 
engage a permanent Secretary, and since the Assembly adjourned Rey. 
Dr. A. L. Phillips, of Nashville, Tenn., has been selected for this 
position. The Committee of Publication has had a good year in its work. 
Steps were taken to push this work a great deal more vigorously. 

The report of the Committee on Education for the Ministry made a 
good financial showing, having a good balance in the treasury, but the 
decline in the number of. candidates for the ministry was marked, and 
gave the Assembly not a little concern. Action was taken with a view 
to have the conditions set before all the churches. The interests of the 
Bible Society were brought before the Assembly by Dr. T. H. Law, and 
the report of the Permanent Committee on the Sabbath sounded a 
needed note of warning in regard to the increase of Sabbath violation 
in the country. 

The Twentieth Century Movement to raise $1,000,000 for education 
was brought before the Assembly, and Rev. Prof. R. C. Reed, D.D., 
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of Columbia, S. C., was made Chairman of the Committee having 
charge of this movement. 

Three important questions occupied the earnest attention of the 
Assembly for some time. The first was the Invalid Fund. Two years 
ago the Assembly appointed an ad interim Committee to consider this 
subject and report to the next Assembly. That Assembly a year ago 
received a long report from that Committee, adopted certain resolutions, 
and directed the Committee to bring in a scheme to this Assembly. 
.This was done and the new and well-organized scheme was adopted 
unanimously by the Assembly. It provides for the organization of a 
separate Executive Committee to be known as ‘‘ Minsterial Relief,’’ 
and establishes its headquarters at Richmond, Va., with Dr. Russell 
Cecil at its Chairman. Several active business men deeply interested 
in the scheme are on this Committee. For many years this branch of 
Church service had been connected with the Home Mission Committee, 
and it was but poorly supported. It has now its proper place given to 
it in the Church, and no doubt better results will follow. The details 
of the scheme cannot be noted here, but they are quite complete and 
were heartily approved. 

A second subject which occupied part of three days in the Assembly 
was the question of the consolidation of Danville Seminary, North, and 
Louisvilie Seminary, South, at Louisville. Along with this the consoli- 
dation of Central University, South, and Center College, North, at 
Danville, also came up, although the Assembly had no voice in the 
question of the union of the colleges. The Assembly was asked to give 
its assent to the terms of consolidation, which were very carefully drawn 
up so as to safeguard the rights of both sides and the interests of truth 
as well. There is to be joint ownership in the new institution and equal 
control, as each side will have the same number of members on tke joint 
Board. The teaching, too, is always to be on the basis of the Standards 
that are common to both Churches, so that unless both revise the Stand- 
ards the teaching must not be modified. The property, too, is tied up 
to the Standards that are now common to both Churches, and the 
Assembly has veto power over both Directors and Professors. These 
terms had already been approved by the Boards of the respective insti- 
tutions, by the Synods of Kentucky and Missouri, South, and the Synod 
of Kentucky, North, and among the people generally in these bounds 
there was scarcely any opposition and much warm approval. 

It was opposed, however, on the floor of the Assembly, and there was 
a vigorous debate upon the subject. The main reasonings against it 
were: That it would lead to friction, that it was inconsistent with the 
historic position and principles of the Church, South, and that it would 
lead to organic union with the Church, North. In urging these objec- 
tions the speakers covered a wide range and raised many questions which 
had only a very remote bearing on the question at issue. Many thought 
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that it was a pity to have the discussion cast along the lines that the 
objectors marked out. 

Those who argued in favor of the plan urged that the dangers were 
greatly magnified by the opponents, that the plan was not inconsistent 
with the constitution and history of the Church, and that, so far as 
Kentucky and Missouri are concerned, it did not mean organic union. In 
addition, the advocates of the consolidation of these two seminaries 
explained at length the situation in Kentucky, showed the kindred type 
of Presbyterianism represented by both sides in this Synod, and laid 
stress upon the fact that much gain would come to the cause of Presby- 
terianism in Kentucky and Missouri from the proposed consolidation of 
the colleges and seminaries within their own bounds. The result was 
that assent was given, leaving the responsibility with the Synods, by a 
vote of 120 to 56. This places the new joint seminary in precisely the 
same relation to the Assembly as the other seminaries of the Church, 
which are all under Synodical control and have only general super- 
vision at the hands of the General Assembly. The details of thi 
important measure will soon be fully matured, and next session will find 
the whole college work conducted at Danville, and the entire seminary 
work located at Louisville. Those who are on the ground here, and who 
in many cases on both sides were actors in the divisions of over thirty 
years ago, are satisfied that the right thing has been done, and are per- 
suaded that great and lasting good will surely follow what has been 
effected in this important matter. 

The third matter of special interest was some proposals to amend the 
Confession of Faith in regard to its statements alkout infant salvation, 
as well as to rescind the order of last Assembly to insert an answer to 
an overture at that Assembly upon the subject of infant salvation as 
a footnote in the Confession. This year a Special Committee considered 
the whole subject with much care and made the following report: ‘‘ That 
no action be taken, for the following reasons: 1. It is unwise to initiate 
at this time the agitation of this question among our people. 2. No 
modification that does not eliminate Scriptural Calvinism from this 
section of the Confession will obviate the objection, which’ comes from 
Arminian sources. 3. The Westminster Confession of Faith is the first 
great creed which taught the salvation of infants dying in infancy on 
truly Scriptural grounds. 4. The Confession of Faith in this section 
(x. 3) does not teach the damnation of any infants dying in infancy, 
for the reason that the contrast made in it is not between elect and non- 
elect infants dying in infancy, but between elect persons who die in 
infancy and elect persons who do not die in infancy. 5. While we have 
a well-grounded hope, founded in Scripture, that all infants dying in 
infancy are saved, yet the Confession of Faith goes as far as the Serip- 
tures justify a positive creed statement upon the subject.’’ 

The next meeting was appointed for Jackson, Miss., and at noon on 
Saturday, the tenth day of sitting, the last words of the first Assembly 
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of the century were spoken, and its deliberations ended with much of 
hope and cheer for the future. 
LOvISVILLE, Ky. Francis R. Beattie. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN CANADA. 


Tue Assembly met at Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, from the 
12th to the 20th of June. The attendance of ministers and ruling 
elders was unusually large, very few of those appointed Commissioners 
being absent. The arrangements by the local Committee of citizens for 
the convenience and comfort of members were highly satisfactory. The 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Warden, General Agent and Treasurer of the Church, 
was unanimously elected Moderator, and proved a thoroughly efficient 
presiding officer. He ruled promptly and so successfully that no appeal 
from his decisions was taken from first to last, and no time was wasted 
by irrelevant discussions. 

The spirit of the Assembly was decidedly independent, vigorous and 
progressive, not disposed to yield tacitly to the leadership of any one 
man or set of men. There was a healthy determination to be governed 
by facts in every instance, and to conclude in the direction of what 
seemed in the best interests of the Church and country. Onlookers were 
impressed by the dignity, decorum and brotherly Christian feeling which 
uniformly prevailed. There were no burning issues, heresies or great 
constitutional questions to be disposed of. Creed revision is not yet to 
the front in Canada. And since the adoption of a few explanatory 
notes in connection with the Unions of 1861 and 1875, no formal action 
in this direction has been proposed in the subordinate courts or General 
Assembly. The bulk of the people seem, in the meantime, satisfied with 
the doctrines of the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, the private 
study of which, however, it is to be feared, receives less prominence than 
in the past. Some think that portions of these venerable symbols 
might readily be expressed in terms better fitted to convey substantially 
all the Biblical truth they contain, and to remove occasion for misunder- 
standings and antagonism. They urge, what all must concede, that our 
subordinate Standards are not exhaustive of the teaching of Scripture or 
of the best results that consecrated scholarship can produce, and that 
certain fundamental matters touching the practical activity of the 
Church of to-day are entirely omitted or insufficiently emphasized. 

There are a few among the wealthierand more prosperous classes of the 
people from whom, now and then, we hear inarticulate murmurs in favor 
of a more elaborate and ornate religious cult, but the vast majority of 
our ministers and elders are too earnest and busy in pushing forward 
congregational and missionary work to pay attention to them. The fact 
that spiritual vigor and growth have been experienced in a large meas-~ 
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ure under the old doctrinal regime and simple forms of public worship 
exercises a potent staying power. 

The reports presented to the Assembly, without exception, furnished 
gratifying evidence of progress during the past year. There was con- 
siderable increase in the ranks of the ministry, the total number now 
being 1301. These occupy 1596 congregations and mission stations, 
and are organized into fifty-five Presbyteries and six Synods, occupying 
a vast area extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This working 
force is greatly strengthened by 7166 ruling elders and 11,911 deacons 
and managers. The ability, business tact and wisdom displayed by the 
elders were a noteworthy feature of the Assembly. This was conspicu- 
ously the case in the action taken at a special meeting held by them to 
consider the condition of the ‘‘ Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund’’ and 
the ‘‘ Widows and Orphans’ Fund.’’ They not only brought before 
the Assembly valuable practical suggestions touching the revision of the 
rules which govern the administration of these trusts, but they also 
unanimously ‘‘ pledged themselves to the generous support of these 
Funds that so deeply aftect the interests of those for whom the Church 
has a right to care, and that as far as possible the elders will individu- 
ally support their ministers in the Kirk Session and before congregations 
in securing a more hearty support for these two Funds.’’ 

This is a step in the right direction, a noble, generous action, fitted to 
inspire those immediately concerned with fresh courage and hope. The 
place accorded to elders in our Presbyterian polity is its strength and 
glory; and it seems to me that theological seminaries might render emi- 
nent service to the Church by providing special courses of Jectures for 
those desirous of qualifying themselves for the discharge of the duties 
of the office. Such lectures need not be confined to the walls of sem- 
inaries, but might be delivered throughout the country in a way similar 
to that followed by the ‘‘ University Extension Movement’’ in Britain 
and America. Thus thousands, already active elders and others likely 
to become such, might be greatly benefited, and the principles of our 
Church would become better understood and appreciated by the mass of 
the people. 

During the past year 10,515 members were added to the Church on 
profession of faith, making a total of 213,671, and the annual revenue 
for all purposes was $2,556,619. The vastness of the Home Mission 
field in the hands of the Church taxes her energies and resources to the 
utmost ; and although the work is thoroughly organized and ably 
directed it is not at all adequately overtaken. In the eastern and older 
provinces of the Dominion it is not nearly so extensive as in the practi- 
cally unlimited new territories of the Northwest, British Columbia, 
Vancouver and the Yukon. The immigration to these regions is immense, 
and is steadily increasing. Last year 70,000 are said to have entered 
these countries, chiefly from Europe, the United States and Ontario. 
Some idea may be formed of the growth of the Church in the Northwest 
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from the fact that in 1875 there were in all these regions only two con- 
gregations, thirty-four mission stations, eight ministers and 432 church 
members. Now there are 141 congregations, 1113 mission stations, 247 
ministers and 27,347 church members, who contributed last year for 
Church purposes $364,000. These results might have been greatly 
augmented but for Jack of missionaries and ministers of the right stamp 
to man the fields. For this reason eleven missions were without supply 
last summer and about fifty all winter. 

The Assembly evinced a keen interest, and so did a large concourse 
of the citizens of Ottawa, in the report of the Board of French Evan- 
gelization, which is charged with the management of the mission to the 
million and a half of French-Canadian Roman Catholics, chiefly in the 
Province of Quebec. Six missionaries of the Board addressed the court 
with telling effect, relating briefly their experiences, their trials and 
triumphs. These missionaries are converts from Romanism, trained in 
the ‘schools of the Board and in the Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
which has an able French Professor of Theology on its staff. 

The operations of the Board during the past year covered thirty-seven 
mission fields with eighty-five preaching stations, twelve colportage dis- 
tricts and sixteen mission schools. Thirty ordained missionaries, fifteen 
colporteurs, evangelists and teachers were employed for the whole or 
part of the year. Contributions from the Church in support of the mis- 
sion amounted during the year to $27,634. 

The report stated that the outlook of the field is encouraging. There 
are unmistakable indications of the growth of a liberal progressive spirit 
among the people. They no longer allow the clergy to do their thinking 
for them on religious, political and educational matters. The thought 
that civil:rule is to be overborne by ecclesiastical authority is being 
abandoned in spite of the efforts of the hierarchy to the contrary. 
Every form of medieval dogmatism is falling into disrepute, widespread 
skepticism as to nearly all the unscriptural tenets of the Papacy pre- 
vails, especially among men, while women cling tenaciously to the priests 
and the confessional. Thus the house is divided against itself. Very 
many of the people know and approve the change which has taken place 
during the past century in the attitude of nominally Romish countries 
toward the Holy See. They understand in a good degree the signifi- 
cance of what has happened to the monastic institutions of Italy, and 
they watch with awakening interest the unrest of France and other 
countries where the assumptions of Vaticanism are stoutly challenged. 
They long for the day when old edicts of the Kings of France, Par- 
liamentary statutes and ecclesiastical canons which clothe archbishops 
and bishops with power to oppress and impoverish them financially shall 
be swept out of existence. All this, and much more of a similar 
nature, is the outcome of the circulation of the Word of God and of 
wholesome religious literature, and of the labors of devoted missionaries 
from house to house and in schools and churches. 
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Under the Foreign Mission Board an extensive and successful work is 
being conducted. It originated with the Church of Nova Scotia in 
1843. The fields occupied are the New Hebrides, Trinidad, India, 
China, Japan, Korea, the West Indies and Demerara, the North Ameri- 
can Indians, and the Chinese in the cities of Canada and on the Pacific 
coast. The working force consists of sixty-three men, forty-five of 
whom are ordained, together with forty-four single ladies and forty-three 
wives of missionaries, making in all one hundred and fifty. There are 
fifteen medical missionaries, six of whom are women. There are under 
the care of the entire staft 3229 communicants, and the families repre- 
sented by them. 

Seventy-nine schools of all grades report an attendance of 5171 day 
pupils and 331 boarding pupils. The contributions from the native 
churches for all purposes amount to nearly $10,000 per annum. The 
total receipts of the Board for the past year derived from the home 
churches aggregate $105,796, of which the Woman’s Missionary Socie- 
ties of Toronto and Montreal and their auxiliaries contributed over 
$43,000. ‘ 

The anxious thought of the Assembly was naturally concentrated upon 
two sad events of the year—the outbreak of murderous hostilities against 
missionaries in China and the death of the Rev. Dr. George Leslie 
Mackay, of Formosa. It was felt to be cause for thanksgiving tu 
Almighty God that while all the members of the staft in Honan were for 
several months exposed to the utmost peril, and were finally driven from 
the field, and some of them suffered severe personal injury in their 
flight, yet by His all-wise and merciful providence the lives of all were 
spared. 

The Assembly put on record a well-merited tribute to the memory of 
Dr. Mackay as one of the ablest, most devoted, courageous and success- 
ful missionaries of the last century. He will long be remembered by 
what he accomplished. The minute unanimously adopted sets forth, inter 
alia, that ‘‘ for nearly thirty years he labored with such zeal and faith 
and absolute fearlessness that his very enemies respected him. God 
gave His Spirit to the worker and blessed the work so that few mission- 
aries in any age have been more successful. In spite of hatred and 
bitter persecution the work steadily prospered. As the result of God’s 
blessing on his labors he left sixty Christian congregations, fifty-four 
native preachers’’ (trained by him in Oxford College, which he 
founded), ‘*and 1891 communicants in the field in which he had 
labored. There were 252 baptisms during the last year. His untiring 
zeal and his unwavering faith in God and the saving power of Jesus 
Christ were truly apostolic. He ever possessed such a vivid sense of the 
Divine Presence that he feared nothing. With a perfectly undaunted 
courage he endured sufferings and braved dangers that would have 
crushed any ordinary man. He counted not his life dear if he might 
win the heathen to Christ and train the converts in the truth as it is in 
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Jesus.’’ The Assembly recorded its profound gratitude to God for 
giving it such a missionary and so abundantly blessing his work. 

The Theological Colleges or Seminaries of the Church were reported 
in a satisfactory condition. They are fairly well equipped, although 
their endowments are inadequate, and part of their annual revenue is 
derived from voluntary offerings by congregations. This is by some 
deemed an advantage as it obliges the institutions to be careful, both as 
to the contents of their teaching and the efficiency with which it is 
carried on, to keep in touch with the Church at Jarge in order to secure 
support. There are 260 students preparing for the ministry. Sixty- 
four of these completed their studies last spring. The number thus 
graduated from year to year is quite inadequate to meet the wants of the 
Church and of her Home and Foreign Mission fields, hence additional 
supply has been sought from other sources, but not always with satisfac- 
tory results. Experience has shown that the reception from other 
denominations of ministers somewhat advanced in years is not desirable. 
They may profess to understand and relish our theology, but they make 
the discovery too late in life to find it easy to adapt themselves to their 
new environment. The men who are doing the heavy and most useful 
work of the Church, promoting her extension, unity and vigor at home 
and abroad, are those who from childhood grew up in her communion 
and were trained in her seminaries. Every country should produce its 
own religious teachers, and should carefully foster institutions essential 
to this policy. 

The diminution in the number of candidates for the sacred office was 
remarked upon by professors and other members of Assembly. It is 
not as yet felt in any marked degree in Canada, but the tendency is in 
that direction. Some attribute it to the raising of the standard of 
education in universities and seminaries, rendering it impossible for many 
whose literary traininy‘in early life has been defective to pass through 
the prescribed curriculum. Others think it largely due to prevailing 
secular influences, the rush for money-making, the secret unbelief engen- 
dered by reckless criticism, and widespread spiritual languor in the 
churches. It seems probable that the evil will become more acutely felt 
by and by, and may lead to modifications in rules now sought to be 
enforced. It is‘obvious that through persistent adherence to traditions 
of the past, many of them medizval and Romish in their origin, there is 
a lack of rational relevancy to the duties they are actually called to 
discharge in much of the training now insisted upon in the case of a 
large number of ministers. The revision of theological curricula may 
soon be deemed in order and not regarded a drawback any more than 
the flexibility which characterizes curricula in arts. 

Sunday-school Work and Young People’s Societies deservedly occupied 
not a little of the thought and time of the Assembly. It is very gen- 
erally felt that there is need for watchful care and some radical improve- 
ments in these departments. It is undeniable that a rapidly growing 
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number of parents relegate in a culpable degree the religious education 
and culture of their children to Sunday-schools. Teachers are practically 
in loco parentis, Are they all, or a vast majority of them, qualified for 
this position ? To safeguard this point in some measure the theological 
colleges have been called upon to give formal instruction to students in 
pedagogics and the organization and management of Sunday-schools. 
A proposal to appoint Sabbath-school missionaries, or Field Secretaries, 
was discussed at considerable length, and finally remitted to Presbyteries 
for consideration, to be reported on to the uext General Assembly. The 
training of teachers, the difficulty of securing accurate statistics, the 
drawbacks of Union schools, the neglect of memorizing Scripture and 
the Shorter Catechism, the illegitmate use in classes of printed ‘‘ Helps ’’ 
instead of the Bible, and the fragmentary manner in which the study of 
the Book is prosecuted were all pointedly referred to in the course of 
discussion. It was felt that great good must eventually result from this 
quickened interest in the spiritual education of the young. 

As germane to this subject and fundamental to the cultivation of 

thristian character, the proper observance of the Lord’s Day was forci- 

bly insisted upon by several members of Assembly. There was a con- 
sensus of testimony as to the prevalence of desecration of the day by 
pleasure seekers, and especially by railway companies and other great 
corporations. The resolute determination of ministers and elders was 
not to abandon the historic attitude of Presbyterians in maintaining the 
God-given right and privilege of all persons to observe the day as one 
of physical rest and spiritual recuperation. 

A year ago last June the proposal was launched to raise a Memorial 
Century Fund of $1,000,000—8600,000 for Church debt and $400,000 
for educational, missionary and other purposes. The report of the 
Committee entrusted with the matter states that ‘‘ the results are such 
as call for gratitude to God, who has prompted so many of our people to 
thankfulness and increased interest in His cause and kingdom. The 
statements appended to this report show that about $850,000 are sub- 
scribed for the debt fund, of which $550,000 are paid, and we are 
assured all will be in hand this year. For the common fund there had 
been subscribed up to May 27, $560,000, of which $365,000 had been 
received bv the Treasurer.’’ It is confidently believed that the amount 
aimed at for this fund will be secured, and that the total sum realized 
will be $1,500,000. This is specially gratifying when taken in con- 
junction with the fact that nearly all the schemes of the Church closed 
the year free from debt, and that the amount received, exclusive of the 
Century Fund, was $60,994 in excess of last year. What is needed 
now and is being earnestly prayed for is a Pentecostal baptism of the 
Holy Spirit upon all the people that our country, from East to West and 
from North to South, may truly become Emmanuel’s land. 


MONTREAL. D. H. MacVicar. 
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THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. 


THE ninety-fifth General Synod of the Reformed Church in America 
met in the city of New Brunswick, N. J., om Wednesday, June 5, and 
continued in session until the evening of June 12. _ The place of meet- 
ing was chosen for this first Synod of the new century because of the 
location there of its oldest educational institutions. Though Rutgers 
College has ceased to be in the strict sense a denominational institution, 
it is the daughter of the Dutch Church, and the ties that bind it to the 
Church are many and strong. From it for nearly 150 years have gone 
forth into the near-by theological seminary, more than a century old, 
the majority ot those who have served in the pulpits of this oldest 
Reformed Church of the Presbyterian order in America. After fifteen 
years the Synod met in this college town, and college and seminary vied 
with the churches in giving it a cordial welcome. Synod has been 
meeting for so many years in summer resorts, where hotel accommoda- 
tions made entertainment an easy problem, that it was somewhat of an 
experiment to meet where they were lacking. But college and seminary 
dormitories and hospitable homes proved more than sufficient to meet the 
demand upon them. 

The Synod met in the spacious Second Church (the Rev. Mancius H. 
Hutton, D.D., pastor), and was opened with prayer by the retiring 
President, the Rev. Edward P. Johnson, D.D., of Albany, N. Y., who 
also preached the opening sermon from 1 Cor. ix. 16 and Rom, i. 14, 
on ‘** The Supreme Debt of the Christian.’’ He presented with power 
and convincing persuasiveness the world’s claim on the Church for the 
Gospel. The sermon made a profound impression, and cannot fail to 
intensify the Church’s zeal in behalf of missions. 

The Rev. Denis Wortman, D.D., pastor of the Church of Saugerties, 
N. Y., widely known and beloved wjthin and beyond the borders of his 
own Church for his contributions to literature as well as his preaching 
power, was elected President, and the Rev. Edward G. Read, D.D., of 
the Second Church of Somerville, N. J., was chosen Vice-President. 
Under their firm and kindly guidance the business of Synod went for- 
ward smoothly and expeditiously. 

Much of the time and attention of Synod was given to the reports by 
Specia] Committees to whom the last General Synod confided matters 
suggested in the Report to it of the Committee on State of the Church 
at the Close of the Century. Encouraging progress was reported in the 
effort for the increased endowment of the theological seminary at New 
Brunswick, and the address to pastors on the direct instruction of the 
young in Christian doctrine by pastors themselves, presented by the Rev. 
Dr. Elmendorf, Chairman of the Committee, was received with especial 
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favor. It was ordered printed for general distribution in the English, 
Holland and German languages. 

The Committee to take in consideration the system of instruction in 
our Sunday-schools also reported through their Chairman, the Rev. 
Isaac WV. Gowen. It urged the restoration of the catechumen to his 
rightful place in the Church's cultus, and along with increased attention 
to catechetical instruction, emphasized the proper grading of schools 
and a graded system of Jessons supplemental to, if not supplanting the 
present system of uniform lessons. The report was replete with practical 
suggestions born of large experience, and its circulation, provided for by 
the Synod, will prepare the way for improvement in Sunday-school 
methods. 

The matters which awakened most discussion were suggested changes in 
the liturgical forms presented by Committees to which they were referred 
by the Synod of last year. That on the revision of the baptismal forms 
reported through their Chairman, the Rev. George 8. Bishop, D.D. 
The changes proposed were an abridgment of the Form for Adult Bap- 
tism, which was recommended to the Classes for adoption; and the substi- 
tution of ‘‘ sinful by natwe,’’ in the form for both infant and adult 
baptism, in place of ‘‘ conceived and born in sin, and therefore a child 
of wrath, by nature wholly incapable of doing any good and prone to 
all evil.’’ It was argued by those who favored the substitution, that in 
a form for use before a congregation the expressions should be free from 
all ambiguity, and that ‘‘ sinful by nature ’’ sufficiently expressed the 
doctrine of the Church. Those who opposed the change claimed that 
the wording of the venerable form was Scriptural, was sufficiently 
explained by reference to the Standards, and that any change would be 
unwise at this time of doctrinal unrest. The opposition prevailed, and 
the questions will remain as formulated by the fathers. An amended 
form for the reception of members received by certificate, as well as of 
those baptized in infancy, was recommended to the Classes for adoption. 

The Committee on Revision of Ordination and Installation Forms 
reported through their Chairman, Dr. E. P. Johnson. The changes 
suggested were none of them radical, were in the main recognized as 
improvements, and with a few exceptions were approved and sent down 
to the Classes. 

The Rev. Samuel M. Woodbridge, D.D., LL.D., who for forty-four 
years had ably filled the Chair of Ecclesiastical History and Govern- 
ment in the New Brunswick Theological Seminary, resigned at the close 
of the seminary year his professorship, which devolved on this Synod 
the responsibility of electing his successor. The Classes had made 
nominations for the vacancy, and the Synod availed itself of the privi- 
lege of naming three further candidates. The election required a three- 
fourths vote, and there had to be a number of ballots before a choice 
was made. ‘The professor-elect is the Rev. William H. S. Demarest, 
pastor of the church of Catskill, N. Y. He is a young man of fine 
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scholarship and well equipped for the responsible position to which 
the Church has called him. He is the son of the late Rev. D. D. 
Demarest, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Practical Theology in the same 
seminary. The new professor has not only had a successful career in 
the pastorate, but proved his ability as a teacher previous to studying for 
the ministry. The choice of Mr. (now Dr.) Demarest has given very 
general satisfaction. In acting on the resignation of Prof. Woodbridge, 
the General Synod expressed its appreciation of his long, able and valu- 
able service to the seminary and continued him as Emeritus Professor. 
As an expression of this appreciation and affection, it was directed ‘‘ that 
the sum of $1000 annually be paid to Dr. Woodbridge so long as he 
may be spared to us.’ Among the impressive incidents of the Synod 
were the addresses of this venerable and beloved professor on receiving 
the announcement of Synod’s action, and when in the closing hours of 
the session he welcomed his successor as a very son in the Gospel. 

The Synod was a most industrious one, and because of the excellent 
work of its Committees, despite the large amount of time taken by these 
unusual orders, was able to complete its business and adjourn at the usual 
time. The report of the Committee on the State of Religion proved the 
past year to have been a prosperous one, showing gains up to or beyond 
the average in churches, ministers, families, communicants received and 
in contributions. The contributions for benevolence were $370,811, and 
for congregational purposes $1,196,131. 

The work of Foreign Missions is close to the heart of the Church. 
The amendment to the Constitution proposed last year, recognizing the 
evangelization of the world as the supreme work of the Church, was 
found to have been adopted by the Classes, and is now part of this 
fundamental law. The contributions of the Church to this work in the 
past year were the largest in its history. They amounted to over 
$173,000 (inclusive of the Arabian Mission), but owing to much being 
for special objects, only $136,000 were available for the general work. 
In consequence there was need of severe cutting down of appropriations, 
a sore trial to the faithful missionaries thus compelled to contract their 
expanding work. However, the debt, which at the beginning of the 
year was over $23,000, has been reduced to about $8000, with the pros- 
pect that it will soon be wiped out entirely. The Synod recommended 
that for the present year the sum of $135,000 be raised for the work, 
with $15,000 additional for Arabia. The action of the last General 
Synod, which approved of the conversion of the Arcot Theological 
Seminary into a union institution, the present Synod supplemented, and 
took a further step toward the bringing together in Southern India all 
the Churches of the Presbyterian order by the passage of the following 
resolution: ‘‘ That with reference to the memorial from the Classis of 
Arcot, we approve the proposed union of native churches in South India 
along the lines indicated in the memorial as marking a notable advance 
toward the fulfillment of the Lord's Prayer ‘that they all may be one, 
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that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.’’’ This is in line 
with the established policy of the Reformed Church, begun in its China 
Mission nearly fifty years ago, long in operation in Japan, and now to 
be introduced in India. Appropriate notice was taken of the death 
during the year of the veterans, the Rev. John Scudder, D.D., of the 
Arcot, and the Rev. Leonard W. Kip, D.D., of the Amoy Missions, 
They each had been nearly forty years on their respective fields. The 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions reported a year of earnest and 
efficient work, and ‘‘ Ladies’ Day,’’ observed by it in conjunction with 
the Women's Executive Committee of Domestic Missions, was one of the 
features of the session. 

The work of the Board of Domestic Missions is largely one of Church 
sustentation and extension, and its most successful field is in portions of 
the West, where immigrants from the Netherlands and their descendants 
are located. The contributions for this work were nearly $90,000, and 
the churches are asked to increase it to $125,000. The Woman’s 
Executive Committee, besides contributing to certain branches of the 
general work of the Board, has reached forth into a successful and 
growing work among the Indians and the Kentucky mountaineers. 
They contributed for their specific work something over $25,000. The 
Boards of Education and Publication reported a prosperous year and a 
sustained interest on the part of the churches. 

Fresh interest was aroused in the Disabled Ministers’ Fund and its 
companion, the Widows’ Fund, by stirring and vigorous reports from 
the Committees having them in charge. The same may be said in 
respect to the Committee on Colleges and Academies. 

It was manifest in the Synod that there is abroad in the churches a 
disposition and purpose to make the new century abundant in work for 
the Kingdom, and to put this historic Church in the vanguard of aggres- 
sive effort for the Master. No notice of the recent Synod would be 
complete without reference to the delightful reception given respectively 
by the official Boards and Faculties of the Theological Seminary and 
Rutgers College. They gave opportunity not only for the members of 
Synod to become better acquainted with one another and their hosts, 
but also to see the admirable equipment and efficient teaching force of 
these institutions. It was a happy thought to have the meeting in this 
venerable Dutch city, and permit the representatives of the Church to 
see whereunto the institutions founded by the fathers have grown. 


New BRUNSWICK. Joun B. Drury. 





VI. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I.—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE MIRACLES OF UNBELIEF. By FRANK BALLARD, M.A., B.Sc., 
F.R.M.S., etc., Minister of Wycliffe Church, Hull; Double Prizeman in 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek in the University of London; 
Author of The Mission of Christianity, Reasonable Orthodoxy, Which 
Bible to Read, ete. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 88 George street, 1900. 
8vo, pp. xiv, 362. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This unpretentious volume is by all odds the best apology of the Christian 
religion that has appeared for many a day. Its contention is that the neces- 
sary choice is, not between supernaturalism and naturalism, but between 
supernaturalism and anti-naturalism: not between what is above reason 
and what is rational ; but between what, because only above reason, may be 
believed and what, because contrary to reason, may not be accepted. 

How variously and how strikingly this position is illustrated and estab- 
lished may best be set forth by citing the author’s own summary: ‘** When- 
ever, therefore, what is now known as ‘naturalism’ becomes, as it occa- 
sionally does, arrogant enough to vaunt itself to be a complete theory of the 
universe, to the utter exclusion of all that is supernatural, a triple failure 
must be alleged, namely: its intellectual insufficiency to solve the problems 
which relate to the past, to explain the realities of the present, to do any- 
thing else than crush human aspirations in regard to the future. In the 
very midst of this world’s physical suffering and moral evil, naturalism, 
with all its dramatic pessimism, can give no rational account of the whence 
or the whither of either of these. It is therefore utterly disqualified on 
scientific principles from suggesting any fundamental cure. Surrounded, 
moreover, on all hands by overwhelming sublimity and delicate beauty, 
together with manifest benevolence—marvelously adapted to human needs, 
and in the richness of its profusion baffling all our powers of perception 
even when reinforced with the microscope and spectroscope—naturalism can 
render no reason whatever as to the source and existence of all these things, 
save that they developed themselves by chance, through a process of evolution 
which determined itself, out of ultimate atoms which caused themselves to be 
the ‘manufactured articles’ which science is compelled to own them. 
The plain and genuine records of history concerning the origin of Chris- 
tianity, a mere fraction of which would suffice as evidence to establish other 
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matters, it can only meet with labored evasions which are more and more 
clearly seen to be fallacious in the light of exact scholarship. In face of 
mental facts which cannot be gainsaid, it is compelled to resort to such 
suggestions of wholesale delusion or downright fraud as would necessitate 
more miracles by far than the alleged Christian account. As regards the 
historic Christ, whilst it is constrained to acknowledge His transcendent 
greatness and goodness, it is driven in the next breath to accuse Him either 
of deliberate falsehood or superstitious fanaticism. And, finally, with 
reference to that deepest and finest instinct of humanity which leaps up in 
quick response to the promise of Christ—the yearning for blessed immortality 
—naturalism has nothing to hold out to the sore heart of man but the 
clammy hand of hopeless death, together with the sarcastic comfort that 
some day, when each individual in turn shall have become ‘a forgotten 
streak in the infinite azure of the past,’ a golden age for the race shall 
arrive which shall itself culminate in the eternal extinction of this whole 
planet.’ ‘ Hence, the man who rejects Christianity on account of its diffi- 
culties is unreasonable. For he turns, and he ever must turn, not from 
greater difficulty to less, but from less to greater. He strains out the gnat, 
and swallows the camel.”’ 

The special characteristics of this admirable discussion are the following : 

1. Its style—clear, attractive, incisive, often epigrammatic—leaves nothing 
in this respect to be desired. 

2. Its contention is refreshingly full and positive. True, more is granted 
to biological evolution than we believe it to be entitled to claim, the author’s 
position being substantially that of Prof. Le Conte; the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible is rejected as a theory that is as prejudicial to the defense of our 
religion as it is unnecessary and foreign; it is held that there is nothing in 
the Old Testament ‘“ that speaks of an objective immortality, far less of the 
hope of the resurrection :”’? but while all this must be regretted, it is a dis- 
tinctly supernatural Christianity that is contended for, a Christianity resting 
on facts directly interposed by God in the system of nature and expressing 
itself in doctrines immediately revealed from heaven. This supernatural 
element, indeed, constitutes “the very vitals of Christianity.’’ If this be 
yielded for the sake of argument, then, ‘* cadit questio, there is left no Chris- 
tianity to discuss,”’ 

8. The use made of authority is both legitimate and much more effective 
than usual. That is to say, itisshown again and again and most conclu- 
sively, not only that some names of eminence in both science and philosophy 
can be cited as on the side of supernatural Christianity, but that those that 
are not on its side constitute only a poor minority. This, of course, is not, 
and is not intended to be, an argument for Christianity; but it is more than 
an answer to, perhaps, the commonest objection to it. 

4, Much use is made of the argument from design, and its general 
validity, even in the old-fashioned form in which Paley presented it, is 
abundantly established. 

5. Not merely are the references to modern apologetic literature remark- 
ably numerous and valuable, but at the close of the book is a bibliography 
of this department that should be of the utmost service to both the student 
and the general reader. We notice, however, the omission from it of no less 
excellent a work than Dr. Orr’s Christian View of God and the World. 

6. As significant and, as it seems to us, as true as anything in the volume 
are the author’s remarks on the attitude of the Church toward unbelief. 
This, he holds, is one of indifference. The Gospel is proclaimed, but no 
effort is made to meet or even to understand the intellectual difficulties of 
the world. Except on the foreign field, no opportunity is afforded for dis- 
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cussion between the preacher and his hearers. This Mr. Ballard believes to 
be equally unscriptural and irrational. He would have the evidences of 
Christianity frequently and formally presented from the pulpit, and he 
would then have after-meetings held at which the evidences set forth might 
be informally and frankly discussed. This kind of preaching he regards as 
peculiarly adapted to our age, and as one that the Holy Spirit might be ex- 
pected to bless. The only drawback to it that we can see is that it would 
call for a more thorough preparatory training than many of our ministers 
have received. Yet would not this itself be a blessing, were it to lead to the 
broadening and deepening of our theological curricula ? 

In closing this too brief notice of this admirable book we venture to sug- 
gest that indexes, both of authors and topics, would add greatly to its use- 
fulness. Such indexes are specially called for in a work a chief element of 
whose value is the number and excellence of the references to the literature 
of the subject under discussion. We would express the hope also that Mr. 
Ballard will go on and vindicate his ‘‘ only assumption,’”’ that ‘‘ for every 
event there must be an adequate cause.’’ He has shown that, this granted, 
the supernaturalness of Christianity must be admitted. Will he not also 
show that this must be granted ? This he can do, and it needs to be done. 
It is not true that all men of reason, in theory at least, allow the validity of 
the causal judgment. Hume’s doctrine of causation has supporters as well 
as his objection to miracles. In its inmost essence the problem of the 
Christian evidences is a question of metaphysics. 

Princeton, N. J. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


II.— HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF PHILLIPS Brooks. By ALEXANDER V. G. 
ALLEN, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. In two volumes. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1900. 


‘*T think I would rather have written a great biography than a great book 
of any other sort, as I would rather have painted a great portrait than any 
other kind of picture.’? Bishop Brooks has thus left on record (** Essays and 
Addresses,’’ p. 427) his estimate of biography as the highest form of liter- 
ary art. Prof. Allen has evidently had this in mind in fashioning these two 
monumental volumes. It is a life-size portrait that he has painted—rather 
a series of life-sized portraits. Art has done its utmost in the material 
qualities of the book, furnishing among other attractions a series of twelve 
photogravures of Phillips Brooks, running from early manhood to mature 
age. The text likewise delineates with artistic skill the development of a 
great and fascinating personality. 

Phillips Brooks’ younger brother, Arthur Brooks, was to have done the 
work and began it, but was interrupted by his own too early death. His 
brother’s friend then took up the task, but the result is thoroughly his own. 
The Preface contains an exquisite miniature picture of Arthur Brooks. It 
provokes the wish that the biographer had felt under some similar constraint 
to condense his material in the body of the book by putting into a single 
volume of reasonable size the heart and soul of these 1600 pages—containing 
as some one calculates as many words as both the Old and New Testament 
combined! We can fancy the genial Bishop smiling at such a “ continuity 
of Christian thought’? about any mortal man. In spite of its length it is 
quite within bounds to say that it contains such a wealth of delightful rem- 
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iniscence, such stores of illuminating knowledge, and with such delicate 
insight unveils so skillfully the secret springs of a noble life that all who 
have ears to hear (and time to read) will be thankful for it all. It is a good 
book to wander about in, as one might ramble from room to room in a spa- 
cious mansion, finding here a cosy nook or there a broader outlook where he 
may gaze and ponder what he sees. “ 

Prof. Allen begins ab ovo and for thirty pages we see Phillips Brooks in 
the loins of his ancestors. It is, however, time well spent to linger in the 
porch. Not only does it prepare us to know the man, but the story of his 
ancestry has an ‘intrinsic value as an enlightening study of New England 
life and manners from 1680 when George Phillips, his mother’s seventh an- 
cestor, came from Norfolk county, England. He was a godly English cler- 
gyman who cast in his lot with the Puritans and who on his voyage to 
America preached daily and catechised the passengers (Vol. i, p. 2). 

The picture of early New England character which follows, full of deft 
and animating touches, is prophetic of the course of Phillips Brooks’ life 
and foreshadows with singular exactness the character of his thought and 
speech. 

The Phillipses, his mother’s‘ancestors, were from the first rooted and 
grounded in the Puritan theology and regimen of living. Of the first George 
Phillips it is recorded that he was “a godly man, specially gifted and very 
peaceful in his place, much lamented of his own people and others.’”? This 
epitaph would do pretty well for all his posterity. They chose wives like 
them. George’s son, Samuel, married a wife who was ‘‘an early seeker for 
God, spending much of her time in reading the Word and in prayer and in 
taking care of her children’s souls’’ (p. 6). This also is an exact description 
of Phillips Brooks’ own mother—a New England Monnica someone finely 
calls her. 

One ancestor, Samuel Phillips (there were several bearing that name), was 
ordained a minister of the South Church in 1711 at the age of twenty-two 
and continued its pastor for sixty-two years—a fine specimen of the minister 
of the old regime. ‘* He turned the hourglass at the beginning of the ser- 
mon and concluded it as the last sands ran out ”’ (p.7) and “‘ he had the puri- 
tanical habit of economy, carrying it so far as to blow out the candle when 
he knelt for evening prayer.’’? He was a decided Calvinist, but tolerant of 
those who differed from him. This was the family type—a breed of noble 
bloods surely. Judge Samuel Phillips, of North Andover, founder of the 
famous Phillips Academy, the great-grandfather of Phillips Brooks, was 
‘‘one of the foremost men of his day in Church and State, good as well as 
great, the full flower of Puritanism unveiling its inmost mood and capa- 
city ’’ (p. 10). 

The Brooks family, on the other hand, Prof. Allen remarks, ‘* may be 
taken as a type of those who from the first had not any deep inner sympathy 
with doctrinal and experimental Puritanism’ (p. 19). They were men 
mostly of business faculty, upright, excellent, trusted by everyone. One of 
them, and one only, entered the ministry in 1750, or thereabouts, but pres- 
ently his congregation grew dissatisfied and forced his resignation because 
he was preaching ‘‘not agreeably to Calvinistic usage—disagreeable to the 
foundation we understood you had settled with us upon,” p. 21—a salutary 
precedent which some latter day congregations might avail of with profit. 

When the Unitarian schism became flagrant his sons passed over to the 
ranks of Unitarianism. So finally William Gray Brooks, Phillips Brooks’ 
father, inherited strong Unitarian predilections, and these two currents 
met in the household life. We feel ourselves here on delicate ground. What 
is written, however, leaves no doubt that.Phillips Brooks gained from his 
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father mainly the inheritance of honorable, upright character and an admin- 
istrative gift for the methodical management of affairs, and Prof. Allen 
adds certain higher intellectual traits. But of his mother it might be said, as 
of her whose ancient name she bore, that she had chosen the good part ; this 
she chose for her sons also. How often the history of great men thus repeats 
itself! The mother’s importumate and agonizing intercession at the throne 
of grace, her unremitting solicitude over his spiritual life, not only in child- 
hood but all through his ministry, her unflinching loyalty to truth and right- 
eousness, as she was given to see them, her broken heart of devotion to 
Christ, these were the subsoil of all that was best and noblest in her gifted 
son. Doubtless such tender solicitude must sometimes run into undue 
anxiety; but if we smile it must be still with a certain sympathy as we read 
her letter (Vol. ii, p. 263) insisting that he should burn Dr. Bushnell’s her- 
etical book if he possessed it. She knew what Unitarianism was practically 
and had a righteous dread of whatsoever tendeth thereunto. The little 
glimpses which we catch of the Holy of Holies of a Christian family are so 
human, so homely, so full of gracious sweetness and good cheer, that we 
cannot wonder that the biographer tarries over-long (and we with him), and 
often comes back to add a choice reminiscence, 

Mrs. Brooks sat first under the ministry of her own kinsman, the Rev. N. 
L. Frothingham. When he began to preach the other gospel of Unitarian 
negations she refused to remain and sought another church home. Phillips 
was then but three years old, and so it happened that his first training was 
in the Episcopal Church, under an old-fashioned evangelical churchman, 
Dr. John S. Stone, who was speedily succeeded by one of like faith, Dr. 
Alex. H. Vinton. When the change of church was made his father made 
record in his journal (Vol. i, p. 48) that he gave up his own inclination to 
gratify his wife. ‘‘ Certain it is that women make religion more a matter of 
conscience and the heart than men do. On many accounts I regret leaving 
Dr. Frothingham’s church.”’ But it was not long until he came to bless 
God, as many a man has done, for a godly wife. Recording with devout 
gratitude ‘‘ the first Christmas I have ever spent as it ought to be spent,” 
he continues, ‘‘ I have never before attended that other and most comforting 
and elevating accompaniment, the Communion” (p. 45). Thenceforward 
his acceptance of evangelical ideals is evident. So the story swings leisurely 
along, lingering over his early childhood, his first schooldays in the famous 
Boston Latin School, his college course in Cambridge, in itself an interest- 
ing reminiscence of the Harvard of that day. He entered at sixteen and 
while graduating creditably had no very great distinction in scholarship. 
He was, however, one of those omnivorous readers who gain more from the 
college library than from the classroom. He was already discovering his 
talent for writing as well as for reading quite outside of the ordinary orbit 
of college boys. Then came what was doubtless a blessing in disguise, but 
at the time was a bitter and mortifying experience. His first entrance into 
real life was a failure. As an usher in the Latin School he was wholly 
unable to control his classes and was obliged to resign his post. 

His entrance into the ministry was most unconventional and betrays the 
working of a rare spirit which must work out its own salvation with little 
regard to ordinary rules. He told Dr. Vinton when he sought his pastoral 
advice that ** he did not know what conversion meant,’ and he had not at 
the time been contirmed. ‘I scarcely said anything to anyone about it but 
father and mother” (p. 142), This saving exception was as significant as 
his reserve to all his other friends. ‘‘ Consider me here at the Seminary 
without debating how I got here,’’ he writes. God moves in a mysterious 
way when he moves such a sensitive soul to lay itself upon His altars. But 
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@ mother’s prayers and a judicious pastor’s tact are safe and sure guides. 
Prof. Allen has given us copious extracts from his private journal, beginning 
about this time when he was nineteen or twenty. They are astonishingly 
mature, not only in literary form but in the depth and dignity of their view 
of life, and they constitute one of the chief charms of the book. 

At Alexandria, where he went to study divinity, he was at first full of scorn 
for the slipshod and forlorn surroundings and meagre equipment of the in- 
stitution, and still more (as he has related in his Lectures on Preaching) 
astounded at the deadly parallel between prayer-meeting fervor and class- 
room neglect. He had never been in a prayer-meeting in his life until then 
and it took him some time to become acclimated. He evidently learned 
much and deeply of God and the nature of the Christian ministry. His 
Seminary friendships were influential and lasted through life. One of his 
intimates writes: ‘‘ I do not think that Brooks in any way took our hearts 
by storm or extorted an immediate admiration except for his ability asa 
writer.’’....‘* His piety was real, but not demonstrative. When he offered 
prayer at any of our meetings you could not but feel that God was very near 
and living to him.”’....‘‘ He was very human then and always”? (p. 175). 
His letters reflect a tone of youthful impatience with his Alma Mater in 
divinity—* Another winter’s mental and moral bleakness on this poor hill.”’ 

...** Leave your intellect behind, you won’t need it here.’? In another let- 
ter (p. 307) he makes this spicy comment on one of the text-books, ‘‘ Did you 
ever see Gresley on Preaching? Get it, if you want the nearest finite ap- 
proach to the eternal stupidity.”” The fire and passion of this suggests the 
coming preacher. Later he came to recognize his debt to these days of com- 
parative seclusion. Driven in on himself his reading took a wide sweep. 
It was predominantly literary rather than theological, but not exclusively 
so. Prof. Allen recounts at least seventy great authors whom he made his 
intellectual companions, ranging from Herodotus to Jones Very and from 
Augustine to Charles Kingsley. 

Such communion with the masters of thought and speech was his daily 
habit, and when we see this we have the key to his future mastery of the art 
of preaching. ‘* But they brought their message,” Prof. Allen remarks, ‘* to 
a soul preordained for its reception ’’ (p. 182), an interesting touch of that 
unconscious Calvinism which its enemies in their better moments can never 
quite suppress. We need not hesitate to believe that a divine preordaining 
was indeed shaping the course and currents of life for this lovable youth and 
accomplishing that divine purpose and grace which have been in Christ 
Jesus since the world began. Phillips Brooks’ journals in the Seminary as 
quoted freely here are beyond words wonderful and quickening. His Puri- 
tan heredity, his home training, his own unique ways of thought, so serious 
—even solemn at times—yet ever sweet and cheery, the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of his character, so human yet so often rapt to exaltation, all are seen 
as in crystal. We wish every theological student might read and burn over 
them. He must be a dull clod who can read and not burn. They reveal 
more than his printed sermons do and they ought to be read, not only his 
Seminary journals but those which run all through his life, in connection 
with his Lectures on Preaching—the best book on preaching, Dr. Robertson 
Nichol says, that ever has been written. This is high praise, but its singular 
power and elevation is traceable in these journals not so much to special ex- 
cellences, in which indeed he may be surpassed by Vinet or Phelps or 
Broadus, but to the sum total of his mental and moral attitude, which is so 
high and pure that it gives an atmosphere altogether its own to whatever he 
writes. ° 

Beginning his ministry at the Church of the Advent, in Philadelphia, he 
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struck from the first a note of unusual power. The reason is plain enough 
now. For years the classics of literary art had been his daily familiars; by 
unremitting toil in the slavery of the pen he had girded himself for a large 
freedom and power of expression. There were other things besides. His 
religious experience was genuine and had constantly deepened. He hada 
genius for people. There was about him that winning geniality and unaf- 
fected manliness which at once attracted a host of friends. He put his 
whole heart and soul into the work. All these, and other qualities, gave him 
power to win, power to comfort, power to charm. But his power to impress 
his own ideas upon a few at first and soon upon a multitude was gained in 
the school of arduous self-discipline and at the feet of the great masters of 
all ages, and with his pen in hand. Few preachers appeared to speak with 
such amazing spontaneity ; still fewer have ever labored more abundantly in 
the study. He plotted out his sermon with almost mechanical precision, 
making plans and specifications, writing it apparently in sections and then 
fusing the whole by one supreme laborious effort at furnace heat. Doubtless 
there is a mystery in all eloquence that ever eludes our keenest analysis. 
But the story of Phillips Brooks’ rise to a throne of power such as few 
American preachers have ever ascended only proves once more that genius is 
the capacity for taking infinite pains. It is a wholesome lesson for young 
preachers, for all preachers indeed. He left the Church of the Adyent to go 
to the larger and richer Church of the Holy Trinity in Philadelphia, then 
for twenty-two years he was at Trinity Church in Boston, whose famous 
building by Richardson, largely the fruit of his own inspiration, will always 
be connected with his nameand whose corporate life he raised to a high pitch 
of power. These are the three stadia of his life-course, for his Bishoping 
was, as it proved, a mere epilogue. He was chiefly a minister over a church. 
Harvard tempted him with her most flattering call to academic honor, but 
he was steadfast in his devotion to the ars artium, the cure of souls. 

It is easy to criticise the “‘longsomeness ’’ of Prof. Allen’s narrative. Mr. 
Claudius Clear, in the British Weekly, makes merry about it. Some of 
Prof. Allen’s comments might have been omitted to admit more of Phillips 
Brooks’ own words. Thirty pages about his first sermon does seem a pretty 
long tale even for such an event. Nevertheless the biographer-artist has in. 
terpreted in a large way the development of a brilliant and wonderful life 
consecrated to the work of preaching the Gospel, whose phenomenal success 
therein justifies large treatment. It is this aspect of the book which gives it 
unique value. It is an encyclopedic treatise on preaching, proceeding not by 
rules and definitions in the abstract, but by picturing concretely the intel- 
lectual life, the secret processes, the heart experiences of a rare and fascina- 
ting orator. It ought to be read and may be protitably studied by all who 
preach or intend to preach, in connection with Phillips Brooks’ sermons and 
especially his Lectures on Preaching. 

The copious extracts from his notebooks and his delightful letters now 
given to the world, enable us to trace with unusual clearness the homiletical 
art as he practiced it. Sermon making was never a mere craft, a thing 
which could be laid aside ; it was part of his very life. Here are shown the 
seed-thoughts of sermons, then their further development, then their full 
fruition in the finished product. He was so exceedingly reserved about such 
matters that it really seems like taking advantage of him to put him on ex- 
hibition thus. We can study the art of preaching here biologically. Itisa 
chapter in the embryology of sermons. In order to profit by it we need not 
necessarily accept the extravagant laudations of some of his friends, who 
seem to think that perpetual incense-burning best preserves the memory of 
the just. Prof. Allen’s own eulogies on both the form and the contents of 
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Phillips Brooks’ sermons need qualification. ‘‘ We are baffled,’’ he remarks, 
‘in studying his life by the universality of his mind,” ii, p. 528. We are 
also baffled by the occasional cloudiness of his sermons; a certain absence of 
conciseness and exactness of phrase, probably due to haste of composition in 
some cases. He confesses to this in one instance with characteristic frank- 
ness in a letter to his friend, Mr. Richards (Vol. ii, p. 760), and it applies to 
other passages, for in spite of high Jiterary excellences there are obvious de- 
fects. ‘‘Sermons ought not to be printed anyhow,” he remarks, and no 
doubt his own sermons peculiarly needed the breath of his abounding life to 
make them glow and sparkle. But the lack is oftener the innate and in- 
curable ambiguity of his theological conceptions. 

This raises a graver and more difficult question, viz.: the relation of his 
theology to his preaching. Theart of preaching is deeply connected with the 
art of believing, and no study of Phillips Brooks’ preaching can be thorough 
that ignores Phillips Brooks as a theologian, using that word in its broad 
rather than its restricted technical sense. The latter aspect of his ministry 
has been treated in this REVIEW by the present writer (July, 1895). ‘* Mild 
orthodoxy ripened in Unitarian sunshine makes,” according to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ‘a very agreeable aspect of Christianity.’ Phillips Brooks’ 
orthodoxy was certainly ‘‘ mild,’’ to put it mildly. It would be easy to put 
it more strongly and that too in his own words: ‘‘ I am more.and more sure 
that the dogmatic theology in which I was brought up was wrong,”’’ he writes 
in 1887 (Vol. ii, p. 668) ; while his biographer tells us (Vol. ii, p. 502) ‘* that 
no one in America has done more than he to propare the way for the New 
Theology,”? and he writes himself (p. 503), *‘ the New Theology in all its 
great general characteristics I love with all my heart.’’ And this his biog- 
rapher succinctly defines thus (p. 795), ‘* That all men were by nature and by 
grace the children of God.’’ 

In spite of these unsatisfactory declarations, which rest too on the doctrine 
of partial and not plenary inspiration, there is very much in his sermons hap- 
pily inconsistent with them, which, at least, may be so construed ; and we 
still may venture the larger hope that he held fast more than he realized to 
the Puritan theology in which he was trained, though his later theological 
predilections, it must be confessed, seem at variance with them. 

He definitely rejected current Unitarianism, yet he certainly held and 
preached a peculiar theory of the Person of Christ, of which it may be said 
not that it denies the divinity of Christ, but if it were possible it obscures 
the deity of God. That is to say, it was founded on the substantial identifi- 
cation of God and man. If (as he taught in his sermon on Zhe Eternal Hu- 
manity) Christ has existed as man from all eternity as part and parcel of the 
everlasting Godhead in an uncreated humanity, it is evident that His incar- 
nation does not mean what historical Christendom has always understood. 
Prof. Allen thinks that the criticism of Phillips Brooks’ teaching, ‘‘ that it 
was pantheistic in its tendency, is hardly worth mentioning ’’ (Vol. ii, p. 525). 
Such a criticism however cannot be snuffed out so easily. It has been repeated 
recently by Prof. Paine of Bangor, in his Evolution of Trinitarianism, with 
great force. Along with this there is an obscuration of the characteristic 
doctrines of grace in all his preaching and a denial of some of them. The 
idea of sin as guilt and of the deliverance of sinners from the penalty of the 
law he seems unable to understand. He denied the doctrine of election 
utterly. Prof. Allen himself testifies as to endless punishment that ‘* he 
refused to dogmatize on the subject ” (Vol. ii, p. 530)—that is to say, he did 
not teach it. Prof, Allen’s own attempt to eliminate Latin theology from 
the heritage of Christendom, not only in its Roman Catholic but its Protes- 
tant form, influenced Phillips Brooks as it has many others. Kut there are 
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signs that the sober second thought even of our own generation will not 
accept so radical a reconstruction. Prof. Paine, for instance, who is not 
troubled with orthodox scruples, has recently subjected it to a root-and- 
branch criticism which Prof. Allen will find it hard to refute. It is quite 
natural that he and the school which he represents should rejoice in 
Phillips Brooks’ preaching as an effective propaganda for the New Theology 
movement, all the more because it is so devoid of the odium theologicum and 
avoids the conventional modes of theological warfare. It is indeed from 

’ beginning to end a beguiling plea for “ mild orthodoxy ripened in Unitarian 
sunshine.”? This accounts partly for the extraordinary popularity of his 
printed sermons. They appeal to the reactionary spirit which exists in all 
camps, both the Evangelical and the Unitarian. It is so comfortable to 
‘* refuse to dogmatize ’’? about eternal punishment, for instance, and other 
unpleasant subjects—so much easier and pleasanter to dwell on Christ as the 
universal light of the world, and extoll the native dignity of man. 

We must not forget the service that Phillips Brooks rendered by way of 
protest against ritualism and its sacramentarian basis within his own com- 
munion. Protestant Christendom owes him a great debt for this. But the 
final judgment of his sermons will not be determined by the degree in which 
they express one side or any single phase, however lovely, of divine revela- 
tion, but by their consonance with the whole counsel of God in things per- 
taining to our salvation. 

While this story of his life reveals more than ever his marvelous charm 
both as a man and a preacher, and still better the evangelical anchorage 
which held his heart fast to Christ, it reveals no less clearly serious intellectual 
inconsistencies due to his affiliation with the school of thought represented by 
Maurice. In a characteristic letter written to Prof. Allen himself (Vol. ii, 
p. 344), he refers with approval to Emerson’s essay on the ‘* Oversoul ” 
and Darwin’s teaching of the constant presence of alive creative force in 
nature, with this significant remark: *‘Of course this truth, as opposed to 
the Napoleonic acceptation of the/Deity, verges towards Pantheism. All the 
orthodox ministers of Germany say that Schleimacher was a Pantheist, as 
some Englishmen say of Coleridge, but it has been a great joy to find how 
with a more intimate knowledge of God a nobler and realer sense of His 
personality has ever come.’’ In spite of Prof. Allen we therefore conclude 
not indeed that Phillips Brooks was a Pantheist, but that his thought 
‘* verges toward Pantheism.”’ 

Yet we can join with hearty delight in the noble ascriptions of praise to 
God for his ministry in the conclusion of the Preface. Here again Prof. 
Allen becomes a Calvinist pro tempore, quoting from the Calvinist’s treasury, 
the 8th chapter of Romans, with special application to Phillips Brooks of 
what St. Paul more truly applies to all of God’s elect, ‘‘ whom He did foreknow 
He also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of His Son.”’ Prof. 
Allen would use these words, he says, in their plain human meaning, with- 
out reference to theological distinctions. But their plain human mean- 
ing is at one with their deep divine significance. Phillips Brooks was fore- 
ordained of God to do a great work and he did it. 

New York. JOHN Fox. \ 




















